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South America and has prepared a man- 
ual of the group for the northeastern 
coast of North America. Investigations 
in plant pathology have been conducted 
by Mains on physiologic specialization in 
fungi and the inheritance of disease re- 
sistance and by Baxter on the action of 
wood-rotting fungi. 

Davis and Bartlett have studied the 
genetics of Oenothera , and Davis has in- 
vestigated the cytological mechanism. 
In plant physiology, Gustafson has car- 
ried out a series of studies concerning the 
factors influencing the development of 
fruits, and La Rue has investigated the 
regeneration of plant tissues. In 1923, a 
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botanical seminar was initiated under members of the staff and graduate stu- 
the direction of Professor Davis for the dents. 

purpose of reviewing the researches of Edwin B. Mains 
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T HE law of August 26, 1817, which 
actually created the University, 
provided that the governing board 
should have power to establish various 
“useful literary and scientific institu- 
tions,” among which “botanic gardens” 
were named. During the twenty years of 
its existence in Detroit it cannot be sup- 
posed that the nascent University could 
do more than hold such an idea in mem- 
ory. 

The birthday of the University in Ann 
Arbor was June 5, 1837, when the Board 
of Regents held its first meeting there. 
The first professor to be appointed was 
the brilliant young botanist Asa Gray, 
who was soon to become the leader of 
botany in America, and to maintain his 
leadership for half a century. 

His chief service to the University dur- 
ing the short period that he held the 
professorship of botany in absentia was 
to visit Europe to purchase books for the 
Library, and it is almost certain that it 
was he who designated the eastern half 
of the original forty-acre campus as the 
“Botanic Garden.” He visited Ann Arbor 
in August, 1838, and made the original 
plan for the development of the campus. 
The early map which is referred to by 
local historians as long in the custody of 
the University Museum has disappeared, 
but the proposed botanical garden was 
mentioned in the Proceedings of the 
Board of Regents for December 20, 1841, 
only three years after Gray’s visit to 
Ann Arbor, and a printed map dated 
1854 actually shows the “Botanic Gar- 
den,” but whether it was then in re or 
in spe nobody now knows. 

If the Gardens were ever begun the 
evidence had disappeared by 1868, when 
Alexander Winchell pleaded with the 
Regents to get the Gardens under way 


(R.P., 1864-70, p. 301). Assistant Pro- 
fessor Mark Harrington did likewise in 
his report for 1 873-74, and enough inter- 
est was aroused so that “a wealthy 
friend of the University” was at the 
point of establishing a botanical garden 
and conservatory by gift of “the fine 
brick residence and grounds of the well- 
known Smith property on Washtenaw 
Avenue across from the campus.” This 
project was not carried out, and it re- 
mained for Professor Volney M. Spalding 
and Dr. Julius O. Schlotterbeck to start 
the Gardens on the campus itself. The 
first planting was done in 1897, with 
plants and seeds donated by the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, through Pro- 
fessors C. F. Wheeler and W. J. Beal, 
and by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, through Mr. George H. 
Hicks. 

Since 1897, although there have been 
two changes of location, the Botanical 
Gardens have had a continuous exist- 
ence. Maintained in the early years on 
the campus as an adjunct of the Depart- 
ment of Botany and of the School of 
Pharmacy, the Gardens had no desig- 
nated administrative official, depended 
largely upon voluntary labor of faculty 
and students, and led a precarious but 
scientifically productive life. It is re- 
corded that the Regents “supplied an 
expert gardener and sufficient funds to 
increase materially the number of 
plants.” The gardener seems to have 
been temporarily assigned by the super- 
intendent of grounds. There was no 
greenhouse, but the Department of Bot- 
any rented space in the commercial 
greenhouses of Cousins and Hall on 
South University Avenue and was thus 
enabled to accumulate by gift and pur- 
chase a few interesting tropical or tender 
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species which were to become the nucleus 
of the future greenhouse collections. 

During the later years of the campus 
Gardens, additional land was rented 
elsewhere, because much material of 
single species was necessary for the phy- 
tochemical studies conducted by Profes- 
sor Schlotterbeck and his pharmacy stu- 
dents. Inspection of William J. Hale’s 
bibliography of the Chemical Laboratory 
for the years 1897 to 1906 will indicate 
the extent to which the Botanical Gar- 
dens contributed to research in that 
decade. 

Maintenance of the Gardens on the 
crowded campus was so difficult that in 
1899 energetic efforts to obtain a new 
site were begun, mainly through the 
initiative of Professors Volney M. Spal- 
ding and Frederick C. Newcombe, whose 
project was supported by Professor 
Jacob E. Reighard. Success was in sight 
in 1902, when it seemed that the proper- 
ties included in Felch Park and the ad- 
joining “cat-hole,” on which are now 
located the various University buildings 
extending from the present Kellogg 
Foundation to the Storehouse, could be 
had for the Gardens. Just why the plan 
failed is obscure. 

In 1906, however, on Newcombe’s rec- 
ommendation, Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. 
Nichols offered a tract of about twenty- 
seven acres between Geddes Avenue and 
the Huron River for the Botanical Gar- 
dens. The staff of the Department of 
Botany then included George P. Burns, 
the pioneer enthusiast in city planning 
through whose efforts Ann Arbor first 
became conscious of its need for a park 
system. He convinced the city authori- 
ties that they should permit the use of a 
tract of about twenty-five acres adjoin- 
ing the Nichols property. Burns likewise 
secured a gift of thirty acres from the 
Detroit Edison Company. Thus, a tract 
of about eighty acres became available 
for the Botanical Gardens. This sec- 
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ond site passed under the direct super- 
vision of the Department of Landscape 
Design in July, 1916, although nomi- 
nally it was controlled by the Botanical 
Gardens until the year 1919. In 1923 it 
became the present Nichols Arboretum. 
We are concerned here only with the 
period from 1906 to 1916, during which 
it was actually supervised by a director 
chosen from the Department of Botany 
and was known as the “Botanical Gar- 
dens and Arboretum.” 

The development of the Huron River 
tract was planned by Mr. O. C. Simonds 
of Chicago, a member of the class of 
1878. He carried out his work to the 
great satisfaction of everyone concerned. 
President Angell said, in his report of 
September, 1908: 

The establishment of a botanical garden 
makes possible an extension of the work in 
other departments both in the line of teach- 
ing and that of research. Demonstration ma- 
terial will be grown for the use of the students 
in botany, forestry, and pharmacy. Oppor- 
tunity is offered for investigation of many 
problems in plant physiology, plant breed- 
ing, plant disease, and ecology which could 
not hitherto have been attempted. 

The first Director of the Botanical 
Gardens and Arboretum was George P. 
Bums, who served under definite ap- 
pointment from February, 1907, until 
February, 1910. He went to the headship 
of the Department of Botany at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and was succeeded by 
Charles Herbert Otis, who served as 
Curator from 1910 to 1912 and as Acting 
Director in 1912-13. Otis left to accept a 
position at Cornell University and was 
followed by Adrian J. Pieters, of whose 
official appointment there seems to be no 
record, but who served as Acting Di- 
rector from 1913 to 1915, when he left 
the University for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Henry Allan Gleason, the second regu- 
larly appointed Director, served from 
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1915 to 1919. Before his appointment 
took place there had been more or less 
open dissatisfaction with the site of the 
Gardens, largely because of the very un- 
even topography of the tract. It had very 
little flat land, suitable for experimental 
work, but a predominance of bluffs 
broken by ravines, admirable for per- 
manent collections of woody species and 
for demonstrations of landscape planting. 
It was felt, on the one hand, that the 
botanists were not giving proper atten- 
tion to the sort of development that the 
tract was best suited for, and were there- 
fore not serving the needs of the Depart- 
ments of Landscape Design and of 
Forestry. On the other hand, the bot- 
anists were not finding the site adapted 
to systematic gardens or experimental 
cultures. 

The dissatisfaction reached a climax 
in April, 1913, when the administration 
of the Gardens was vested in a board 
consisting of the president of the Univer- 
sity, the dean of the School of Pharmacy, 
the heads of the Departments of Botany, 
Forestry, and Landscape Design, As- 
sistant Professor Henri T. A. de L. Hus, 
of the Department of Botany, the super- 
intendent of grounds, and the secretary 
of the University. Some were appointed 
by name rather than by position, but the 
intention was to have all membership 
except that of Hus ex officio. He had 
been the one person productive in pub- 
lished experimental research conducted 
at the Huron River site, and his special 
interest was recognized by giving him 
membership in the committee, which, 
until a year later, did not even include 
Pieters, who was in fact directing the 
Gardens. 

This “committee of management of 
the Botanical Gardens” was to have cus- 
tody over the Huron River site (the pres- 
ent Nichols Arboretum) and also of a 
new site where the botanists would have 
plenty of flat land for extensive green- 


houses, formal plantings, and experiment 
plots. 

Pieters did much scouting for the pro- 
posed new supplementary site, and in 
January, 1914, the Regents appointed a 
committee consisting of Regent Junius 
E. Beal and Secretary Shirley W. Smith 
to purchase whatever land seemed 
needed. As a result the University came 
into possession of the first twenty acres 
of the present Botanical Gardens, situ- 
ated near Packard Road beyond the city 
limits in the direction of Ypsilanti. 

Only the Department of Botany had 
been actively concerned in the develop- 
ment of the Huron River site from 1906 
to 1914, but harking back to the time 
when the College of Pharmacy had made 
the chief use of the campus garden, and 
in recognition of the Department of 
Forestry’s unfavorable report on the De- 
partment of Botany’s stewardship of the 
Nichols site, it was decided by President 
Hutchins to give each presumably inter- 
ested department a voice in the control 
of the reorganized Gardens and Ar- 
boretum. It was to have two branches, 
with the Department of Botany and the 
College of Pharmacy predominantly in- 
terested in one and the Departments of 
Landscape Design and of Forestry in the 
other. The director of the Gardens was to 
be a member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, as required by the deeds 
of gift of the Huron River site, but he 
was to delegate actual control of the 
latter to the head of the Department of 
Landscape Design. It was in accordance 
with this scheme, formulated in 1914, 
that Professor Aubrey Tealdi took charge 
in 1916 of what was later to become, after 
modification of the deeds of gift, the 
Nichols Arboretum. Gleason went to the 
New York Botanical Garden in January, 
1919, and the present Director, Harley 
H. Bartlett, was appointed his successor. 

The interdepartmental committee did 
not function well, and after Bartlett had 
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held the directorship for a year, Presi- 
dent Hutchins was content to change the 
organization by the simple expedient of 
calling no meetings of the committee. 
The change was later officially recog- 
nized by the Regents. The Botanical 
Gardens became an autonomous depart- 
ment of the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts and was ordered to 
operate in whatever manner would best 
serve the purely botanical interests of the 
University. It was understood that the 
Department of Botany, as such, was to 
have no control over the policies or budg- 
et of the Gardens, but that whenever 
the directorship of the Gardens became 
vacant, it should be filled by the appoint- 
ment of an active member of the faculty 
of the Department of Botany. The plan 
so informally put into effect has operated 
smoothly. 

The reason for the change was well 
known at the time. Because of the war- 
time demand for drugs. Professor Henry 
Kraemer of the College of Pharmacy had 
been co-operating with various commer- 
cial manufacturers of pharmaceuticals in 
the growing of drug plants. The crops 
were successfully produced and sold, and 
the enterprise bade fair to absorb a lion’s 
share of the facilities of the Gardens with 
no commensurate gain to science. The 
commercial side of the project (not 
handled officially through the director of 
the Gardens) was rapidly outrunning the 
educational and scientific. With Profes- 
sor Kraemer (in 1919 appointed Dean of 
the College of Pharmacy) dominating 
the committee, there seemed no painless 
way to control the situation. He wanted 
to grow drugs and still more drugs, but 
as a purely commercial and demonstra- 
tional enterprise. President Hutchins 
made a wry face and decreed that there 
should be no committee! 

In 1924 the School of Forestry moved 
its nurseries from lots on State Street 
near Ferry Field, which had been out- 


grown, to the Botanical Gardens. Here 
they have remained ever since. The ex- 
pansion was made by the purchase of 
slightly more than two acres of addi- 
tional land adjoining the Gardens at the 
southeast. At this time the western end 
of the Gardens and the adjoining prop- 
erty on the west and southwest were of 
little utility because they were fre- 
quently flooded by an open drain. In 
order to encourage land reclamation by 
the construction of a deep concrete con- 
duit and also to provide for further expan- 
sion of the Gardens, three other parcels 
of land, aggregating nearly thirty acres, 
were purchased in 1924 and 1928. The 
Ford Motor Company gave an unused 
right of way along the western boundary 
(about half an acre) in 1925. The present 
area is 51.72 acres, and as a result of the 
improvement of the drainage it is all 
available for planting. 

No effort has been spared which might 
make the Gardens of service to the Uni- 
versity and the community as a whole. 
An annual chrysanthemum show has 
been held since 1912. This is the most im- 
portant horticultural and popular activ- 
ity of the Gardens. 

The predominant activity of the Gar- 
dens, however, has, from the very first, 
been research, and there has been a 
steady increase in the volume of work 
carried on. In the fields of genetics and 
experimental taxonomy there has been 
long-continued research on the evening 
primroses (genus Oenothera), which be- 
came well known to experimentalists at 
the beginning of the century through the 
mutation theory of Professor Hugo de 
Vreis of Amsterdam. His extraordinarily 
important studies attracted the atten- 
tion of other workers to the same genus, 
among them Professor Bradley M. Davis 
and the present Director of the Gardens. 
Previous to 1919, Davis had carried on 
his Oenothera work at the Harvard 
Botanical Garden, at the Woods Hole 
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Marine Biological Laboratory, and at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Bartlett's Oenothera experiments, be- 
gun at Washington in 1909 and continued 
after 1915 at Michigan, were the first 
research for which provision was made 
at the Packard Road site. This work for 
some years occupied not only much of 
his own time but also that of the As- 
sistant Director. Other members of the 
present botanical staff have utilized the 
research facilities of the Gardens for 
themselves and their students. Especially 
indefatigable has been Professor Felix 
G. Gustafson, who has carried out such 
interesting work as the induction of seed- 
less fruit formation (parthenocarpy) by 
the action of hormones. Professor Edwin 
B. Mains and his students have been ac- 
tively engaged in the study of physio- 
logical races of the fungi which cause 
plant disease and have been breeding 
useful and ornamental plants for disease 
resistance at the Gardens since 1930. 

Members of the Michigan faculty 
whose doctoral dissertations were based 
upon work done at the Gardens include 
William Campbell Steere, who worked 
on forms of Petunia and other Solana- 
ceae with supernumerary chromosomes, 
and Kenneth L. Jones, who investigated 
the heredity of sex forms of ragweed. 

Special collections have been built up 
for continuing research in several groups. 
The collection of wild roses was espe- 
cially notable during the years in which 
the researches of Dr. Eileen Erlanson 
were in progress. The most extensive out- 
door planting now is that of Prunus 
(plums and cherries). The best green- 
house collections are those of Cactaceae, 
studied by Dr. Elzada Clover, and vari- 
ous succulents of other groups, now being 
used for cytological investigations. The 
first large accession of greenhouse plants 
came from the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, through the friendly interest of Dr. 
William Trelease, the director. 


The administration of the University 
once planned, by a gradual process of 
accretion, to transform the Botanical 
Gardens into a general biological insti- 
tute. This idea was originally suggested 
by the fact that the genetical investiga- 
tions of Ernest Gustav Anderson (Na- 
tional Research fellow from 1923 to 
1926; Assistant Professor, 1926-27; and 
Lloyd fellow, 1927-28) were concerned 
with both maize and Drosophila — the 
fruit fly, chief laboratory organism for 
studies in genetics. It led to the authori- 
zation of investigations at the Gardens 
in the inheritance of melanism in snakes 
by Frank N. Blanchard, of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology, and his wife, the As- 
sistant Director. This work has con- 
tinued to the present time and has had 
many interesting by-products. The Gar- 
dens lacked the necessary facilities, how- 
ever, for taking care of President Little’s 
experimental mice when he moved to 
Ann Arbor from Maine, and so the ani- 
mal work more naturally developed else- 
where (see Part VIII: Laboratory of 
Vertebrate Biology). 

During recent years the investigations 
at the Botanical Gardens have taken an 
increasingly systematic and phytogeo- 
graphic trend. The Director’s participa- 
tion in scientific expeditions to Mexico in 
1930 and the Mayan region of Guatemala 
and British Honduras in 1931 resulted in 
the accumulation of living collections of 
plants which had not been adequately 
studied at the Gardens. Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and the Southwest have subse- 
quently yielded considerable numbers of 
unidentified succulents and other plants 
especially suitable for greenhouse cul- 
ture. The first student expedition to 
Mexico representing the Gardens was 
that of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Lundell, 
Mr. Alfred F. Whiting, and others in 
1934. It was financed in part by the 
gradual accumulation of small gifts from 
the membership of the Botanical Gar- 
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dens Association, an organization au- 
thorized by the Regents in 1925. Subse- 
quently, expeditions to Mexico and the 
Southwest have been made every year. 
From the standpoint of publicity the 
most notable of these has been the trip of 
Dr. Elzada U. Clover and Miss Mary 
Lois Jotter, to the canyon of the Colora- 
do. They are to the present time the 
oi\ly women who have ever attempted 
and survived the trip by boat through 
the canyon. Lundell was still connected 
with the Gardens at the time of the 
Michigan-Carnegie expedition to Guate- 
mala in 1933 and of his first Michigan 
excursion to Mexico (1934), after which 
he was transferred to the Herbarium 
and the Botanical Gardens’ participation 
in the biological survey of the Mayan 
area ceased. More recently the Gardens 
have participated in Mexican explora- 
tion through collaboration with Dr. For- 
rest Shreve, of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, and Dr. Ivan M. John- 
ston, of the Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University, in a study of the So- 
noran Desert. 

Only four head gardeners have been 
so designated by official appointment. 
The first was Martin Bilon (1916-21), 
who had become greatly devoted to 
Bartlett’s Oenothera research in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture; he came soon after the transfer of 
that work to Ann Arbor. He only re- 
turned to Washington at the latest date 
that permitted him to regain his civil 
service status. He was highly skilled in 
the handling of experimental cultures 
and in propagation. As gardener assigned 
to assist the famous rose-breeder, Dr. 
Walter van Fleet, he had saved, by 
means of grafting, fine horticultural rose 
varieties that had originated as interspe- 
cific hybrids whose embryos proved in- 
capable of producing a primary root. He 
devised the method of grafting them, as 
minute objects in the cotyledonary stage, 
on unhybridized stock seedlings. 

The second was Adriaan P. Wezel 
(1921-30), trained in Holland, an expert 
grower of chrysanthemums whose plants 
took prizes with unfailing regularity. He 
is known in Holland as a writer on Amer- 
ican horticulture for Dutch periodicals. 
He left Michigan for a corresponding 
position at Smith College. From 1930 
until 1935 Jacob J. Van Akkeren was the 
acting head gardener. He was suc- 
ceeded by the present incumbent, Walter 
Kleinschmidt, who was trained at our 
Botanical Gardens and has reached his 
present position by conspicuous success 
in the complicated routine of growing 
plants for research and instruction. 

Harley H. Bartlett 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


I. Development and Growth of 
the Chemical Laboratory 

if "S XPERIMENTAL sciences were 
given a place in the curriculums 
Jl of University studies with the 
nomination of Douglass Houghton to a 
combined professorship of chemistry, 
geology, and mineralogy in 1839, but 
actual teaching of chemistry was de- 
ferred until 1844, when Silas H. Doug- 
lass 1 became an assistant to the Professor 
of Chemistry. At this time instruction in 
chemistry comprised lectures and quizzes 
only. Laboratory work was initiated 
shortly after Henry P. Tappan became 
President of the University in 1852. 
Mainly, it consisted of chemical analyses 
and their applications to toxicology and 
to other subjects, chiefly medical. Hence 
it was fitting that quarters for the work 
should be in the old Medical Building, 
known at that time as the “Laboratory 
Building.” The plans for this structure 
had been drawn by Silas Douglass, who 
also superintended its erection. The im- 
mediate success of the practical course 
and of Douglass’ persistent effort to pro- 

1 The family name was spelled Douglass until 1873, 
when “Douglas” was adopted to conform with usage in 
Scotland. 


cure a separate building for chemistry led 
to the inclusion of a request for a chemi- 
cal laboratory building in the President's 
Report to the Regents in December, 1855. 

The following spring, funds were ap- 
propriated for the erection of “a conven- 
ient building for the experiments and 
instruction in analytical chemistry,” and 
Douglass was again made superintend- 
ent of construction. Thus was erected in 
1856 the first chemical laboratory build- 
ing of a state university, at a total cost of 
about six thousand dollars for building 
and equipment. It was a one-story struc- 
ture containing three rooms and was 
equipped with twenty-six laboratory ta- 
bles. Probably the original chemistry 
building, then called the Chemical Lab- 
oratory of the University of Michigan, 
was the first structure on the North 
American continent that was designed, 
erected, and equipped solely for instruc- 
tion in chemistry. Other older American 
chemical laboratories, such as the quar- 
ters used by Professor Benjamin Silli- 
man at Yale University, the laboratory 
of Dr. Robert Hare in Philadelphia, and 
the laboratories for instruction of stu- 
dents in chemistry and in physics at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, were 
not designed and erected for the pur- 
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pose, but were adapted from structures 
already existing. 

With the erection of this building the 
University inaugurated a policy of hous- 
ing under one roof all chemical activi- 
ties; academic as well as professional stu- 
dents had practical chemistry in the one 
laboratory. The natural growth of the 
University, and particularly the develop- 
ment of professional training in dentis- 
try, engineering, medicine, and phar- 
macy, together with enhanced interest 
in chemistry for teacher training and as 
a profession distinct from engineering, 
have necessitated additions to the orig- 
inal structure from time to time. Alto- 
gether, seven additions were made — in 
1861, 1866, 1868, 1874, 1880, 1888, and 
1901. The third addition was coincident 
with the establishment of curriculums in 
pharmacy; the fourth barely preceded 
the establishment of the School of Phar- 
macy in 1 876. 

The number of laboratory tables had 
increased from the original twenty-six 
to 190 in 1874, and to 362 in 1901, exclu- 
sive of a limited number for special re- 
search and for staff use. It had not been 
possible to adhere to a definite structural 
plan in adding units to the building; 
hence, as a whole, the laboratory was un- 
handy. Moreover, it was not fireproof. 
Numerous locker fires in the course of 
years resulted ultimately in a ruling by 
the Regents prohibiting instruction in 
blowpipe analysis, this apparently hav- 
ing been mainly responsible for the diffi- 
culty. So far as can be ascertained at 
present, the prohibition is still in effect, 
although the work of the laboratory has 
been conducted in a fireproof building 
since 1909. Lack of adequate ventilation 
in the old building was apparent, espe- 
cially in late afternoon hours, when dense 
and acrid fumes dimmed the analytical 
laboratories, and, incidentally, permit- 
ted only a short span of life to the wood- 
work of fume-closets. Still another seri- 


ous deficiency was the almost complete 
lack of sanitary facilities. 

The writer vividly recalls his first ex- 
periences in the University as lecturer on 
general chemistry to engineering stu- 
dents in 1902. Although included in en- 
gineering curriculums, the work was con- 
ducted in the Chemical Laboratory, 
which could not provide laboratory facil- 
ities for these students. The largest lec- 
ture room accommodated about 120 lis- 
teners, and the class numbered 279. To 
give all of its members the advantages of 
experimental lecture demonstrations, it 
was necessary to offer the single weekly 
lecture three times. This could be done 
only when the lecture room was not oth- 
erwise in use and when the students did 
not have other classes. In the several 
quiz sections that met twice weekly, 
some members would not have witnessed 
the demonstrations of the week, some 
would have seen them before either quiz, 
and others would have seen them only 
between quizzes. The arrangement cer- 
tainly was disconcerting to the instructor, 
and it was not conducive to efficiency 
of teaching. Fortunately, amphitheater 
space became available in the old Medi- 
cal Building when the new one was 
completed in 1903, and later the am- 
phitheater in the old Dental Building 
was taken over for lectures to the larger 
classes in elementary chemistry. But 
these rooms had been built for other pur- 
poses and were unprovided with facilities 
adequate for setting up lecture demon- 
strations in chemistry. 

Continued growth in numbers of stu- 
dents and an urge for expansion along 
various lines of chemical engineering, 
chemistry, and pharmacy showed that it 
was imperative to erect a new chemical 
laboratory building if the University 
were to maintain its leading position 
among institutions of higher learning. 
Prior to his death in 1905 Professor 
Albert B. Prescott had worked on tenta- 
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tive plans for a new building. His suc- 
cessor as Director of the Chemical Labo- 
ratory, Professor Edward D. Campbell, 
and a selected group of the staff also 
were busied with preliminary problems of 
spacing and equipment for the three 
units that would occupy a new building. 
In the fall of 1907 architects were em- 
ployed to draw up plans and specifica- 
tions for a building that should meet the 
needs of the University for a number of 
years. The Regents approved plans for a 
four-story building, 270 feet in length 
and 150 feet wide, with provision for 
about 950 laboratory tables and a liberal 
allowance of rooms for special research 
and staff accommodation. But when the 
plans were submitted to the contractors 
for bids in the following spring, the 
estimates were so high that it became 
necessary to reduce the size of the struc- 
ture. Accordingly, new plans were ap- 
proved for a four-story building 230 feet 
long and 130 feet wide, and contracts for 
its erection were authorized on Septem- 
ber 24, 1908. The structure retained es- 
sential features of design and arrange- 
ment shown by the first plan, but the 
number of laboratory tables was reduced 
to 634. Fortunately, only a minor reduc- 
tion of accommodations for research and 
for the staff was necessitated. By October 
of 1909 the present building was so nearly 
completed that some courses were given 
in the new laboratories during the first 
semester of that academic year, and the 
remaining courses were transferred at 
the beginning of the second semester, in 
February, 1910. 

During the decade 1910-20 an un- 
precedented increase in the number of 
students attending the University over- 
taxed the original equipment of the new 
laboratory. To alleviate growing pains, 
changes in table equipment were made 
from time to time. Space required for 
storage of each student’s personal ap- 
paratus and supplies was reduced by re- 


building table lockers. Fortunately, the 
original design of the tables and the dis- 
tribution of gas, water, and waste lines to 
them permitted this reduction of locker 
spacing without involving too great an 
expense. Locker accommodations of lab- 
oratory tables for beginning courses, 
situated on the fourth floor, have been 
doubled, and in this way table space has 
been provided for approximately 1,000 
students, of whom 250 may occupy the 
laboratories at one time. For more ad- 
vanced work it was not feasible to re- 
duce locker dimensions to so great an 
extent, but an increase of 50 per cent 
in the number of lockers has been made 
for tables in all advanced laboratories. It 
is not possible to proceed further in this 
direction, for locker spacing is now at an 
irreducible minimum. 

The transfer of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering to the East En- 
gineering Building in 1923 relieved con- 
gestion both in the laboratory and in the 
chemical library. Part of the vacated 
laboratory and office space has been used 
for advanced laboratory courses and re- 
search in the several divisions of pure 
chemistry and in pharmacy, and an op- 
portunity has thus been provided for a 
change in the organization and functions 
of the laboratory dispensing department. 
A new laboratory was equipped for elec- 
trochemistry, and several smaller rooms 
were made available for research in this 
field. The general laboratory, into which 
all regular course work of physical chem- 
istry had been crowded, was equipped as 
a special laboratory for colloid chemis- 
try, and more ample accommodations 
were found for the general course work 
in physical chemistry. Similarly, new 
laboratories were established for ad- 
vanced work in analytical and organic 
chemistry, and increased facilities were 
provided for research in these two de- 
partmental units. Likewise, a prescrip- 
tion laboratory was equipped for the 
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College of Pharmacy, and extra space 
was given over to the College for re- 
search. 

Hitherto, the dispensing department 
had been charged with the handling of 
student accounts and had supplied ap- 
paratus and chemicals, mainly to the 
chemical laboratory. At the June meet- 
ing in 1923, the Board of Regents initi- 
ated a new policy for the distribution of 
such materials, through the establish- 
ment of a University Chemical Store- 
house, of which the dispensing arrange- 
ments for the chemical laboratory should 
be a part. The resolution of the Board 
reads as follows: 

The University Chemical Storehouse shall 
be assigned quarters now occupied by the 
dispensing rooms in the Chemical Labora- 
tory, and in addition Rooms 126, 128, 132, 
136, 138 and 227 of the Chemical Laboratory 
.... Professor Robert J. Carney shall be in 
charge of the University Chemical Store- 
house, and it shall be operated as a part of 
the business organization of the University for 
the service of all University work in chemis- 
try, and .... responsibility of Professor 
Carney as head of this work shall be to 
the Secretary of the University. (R.P., 1920- 
23, p. 856.) 

The new policy is a result of the con- 
tinued increase in scientific laboratory 
work done by many departments of the 
University, for which the purchase and 
distribution of apparatus and supplies 
has become an important problem. The 
University Chemical Storehouse fur- 
nishes apparatus, chemicals, and other 
supplies on requisition to all depart- 
ments, to individual faculty members, 
and to students. The change has resulted 
in a considerable saving to all depart- 
ments using laboratory materials, and 
has made available an excellent, diversi- 
fied stock. During the fourteen years of 
its existence the yearly net receipts have 
increased from $23,000 to more . than 
$86,000. If the materials supplied to the 


Department of Chemistry and to the 
College of Pharmacy are taken into ac- 
count, the annual business of the Uni- 
versity Chemical Storehouse is now 
considerably more than $100,000. Be- 
sides the regular dispensing employ- 
ees, a glass blower is engaged to repair 
apparatus and construct special equip- 
ment, so essential to modern research. 
The Storehouse also furnishes employ- 
ment to a number of student assistants. 

In February, 1926, an advanced course 
in gas analysis was offered for the first 
time in a laboratory newly equipped for 
this service. This is the most recent spe- 
cial laboratory to be established in the 
building for regular course instruction. 
Naturally, equipment of research rooms 
changes from time to time as new prob- 
lems are developed for investigation. 
Pressure to offer laboratory work in or- 
ganic chemistry to students in training 
for admission to a medical school was met 
for several years by providing extra fa- 
cilities in the summer session. When the 
Medical School made laboratory work in 
. organic chemistry an absolute require- 
ment for all students entering in 1933 
and thereafter, it became impracticable 
to require a summer session for this work. 
Accordingly, space that is provided with 
equipment suitable for organic chemis- 
try has been borrowed temporarily in 
the general pharmacy laboratory. This 
has been possible because the growth in 
the number of pharmacy students has 
not kept pace with the numerical in- 
crease of the students enrolled in chem- 
istry, since a four-year training period 
is now required of pharmacy students, 
and all shorter periods of training for the 
pharmaceutical profession have been dis- 
continued. Although the borrowing of 
space for the use of premedical students 
continues, it may not be permitted to 
jeopardize the natural growth of facili- 
ties for the use of the students of phar- 
macy. 
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II. Organization of the 
Chemical Laboratory 

Early organization. — No need ex- 
isted for divisions within the Department 
of Chemistry until the scope of labora- 
tory work was expanded to include sev- 
eral independent fields of application. 
Prior to the establishment of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College (now Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science) at East Lansing in 1 855, lectures 
on agricultural chemistry had been of- 
fered in the Department of Chemistry. 
The subject has not been developed 
further, however, because those respon- 
sible for chemistry here felt that agricul- 
tural chemistry should be promoted 
entirely within the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. Association with the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery was 
given up eventually to allow expansion 
of medical interests elsewhere, and of 
other work in the Chemistry Building. 
Instruction in hygiene was transferred in 
1888 to the building erected for the labo- 
ratories of hygiene and physics, and the 
laboratory work in physiological chem- 
istry was removed on completion of a 
new medical building (now called West 
Medical Building) in 1903. The depart- 
mental units that were left in the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory Building at that time 
were those in chemical engineering, pure 
chemistry, and pharmacy. These re- 
mained together until 1923, when the 
work in chemical engineering was trans- 
ferred from the present Chemistry Build- 
ing to quarters in the East Engineering 
Building. 

Since the Department of Chemistry 
has always served all schools and colleges 
of the University except the Law School, 
responsibility for teaching chemistry and 
for the needs of the laboratory was vest- 
ed in a director of the chemical labora- 
tory. Silas H. Douglass was the first ap- 
pointee and held office from 1870 until 
his resignation in 1877. A successor was 


not appointed until 1884, when Professor 
Albert B. Prescott was designated Direc- 
tor of the Chemical Laboratory. He was 
responsible for both the chemical labora- 
tory and the School of Pharmacy until 
the time of his death in 1905. 

The laboratory of general chem- 
istry. — During the early seventies the 
rapid development of industries, par- 
ticularly in iron and steel metallurgy, 
gave rise to a demand for chemists espe- 
cially trained in analyses of metallurgical 
and other industrial materials. The Uni- 
versity responded by offering courses and 
developing research in chemical technol- 
ogy. The promotion of training toward 
professional chemistry then led to an or- 
ganization of general chemistry and to 
the development of laboratory instruc- 
tion in beginning phases of the work. 
In 1880 the laboratory of general chem- 
istry was set up under an administration 
separate from that of analytical, applied, 
and organic chemistry. Ultimately, it re- 
ceived a status not unlike that of the 
“second chemical laboratory” of some 
European universities. Paul C. Freer be- 
came its first and only Director in 1891. 
Nominally, he served until his resigna- 
tion in 1904, but he was away on leave of 
absence in the Philippine Islands from 
1901 to 1904. For this period S. Lawrence 
Bigelow was appointed acting head of 
the department, and he was continued 
in this position until 1905, when several 
changes were made in the administration 
of units within the chemical laboratory, 
occasioned by the death of Professor 
Prescott. Physical chemistry was then 
administered with general chemistry un- 
der the guidance of Professor Bigelow, 
and the directorship of the laboratory of 
general chemistry was abandoned. At 
the same time the elementary lecture 
course hitherto given by Smeaton in the 
curriculums of the Department of Engi- 
neering was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of General and Physical Chemistry, 
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which was placed on the same footing as 
the Department of Analytical and Or- 
ganic Chemistry. Between 1895 and 
1900, laboratory work in physical chem- 
istry received initial development within 
the Department of General Chemistry, 
Bigelow having been called to the Uni- 
versity in 1898 to promote the work. 
This field has had rapid and wide ex- 
pansion, in keeping with general trends 
of the period. 

Later organization. — In 1905, after 
the death of Prescott, the School of 
Pharmacy and the chemical laboratory 
ceased to have the same administrative 
head, and the approach toward the es- 
tablishment of a “second chemical labo- 
ratory” was given up. The chemical 
laboratory, minus its offshoots in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
the Department of Engineering, and the 
School of Pharmacy, was once more 
unified, and Professor Edward D. Camp- 
bell, head of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering and Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, was made Director. Camp- 
bell resigned the professorship of chemi- 
ical engineering in 1914, but he retained 
his other positions until his death in 
1925. After a brief delay Moses Gom- 
berg. Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
was made Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. The directorship of 
the laboratory was then discontinued. 
There seemed no longer any need for it, 
since Robert J. Carney, as head of the 
University Chemical Storehouse, was re- 
sponsible for the building and its sup- 
plies. When Gomberg reached the age for 
retirement, in February, 1936, Chester 
S. Schoepfle was appointed Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Chairman of the 
Department of Chemistry. The affairs of 
the department are administered by the 
chairman and an executive committee 
selected from the teaching staff. Matters 
pertaining to the budget are in the hands 
of the chairman and of a committee com- 
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prising staff members of full professorial 
rank. 

Professional training in chemis- 
try in the Department of Chemical 
Engineering. — University recognition 
of professional training for chemists came 
first in 1884, when a curriculum leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science in 
chemistry was organized in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. The degree was first conferred in 
1886, the recipients being Edward D. 
Campbell, Louis M. Dennis, and Fred- 
erick G. Novy, but was abolished in 
1896, along with the special degree in 
biology, except for students who had al- 
ready begun the course. The last of these' 
students graduated in 1899. In place of 
this course a new curriculum leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in chemi- 
cal engineering was set up in 1898 in 
the College (then called Department) of 
Engineering. The new course resembled 
the old, except for the inclusion of en- 
gineering studies. In this way arose the 
Department of Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Engineering (see Part VII). Until 
1909 students in this department had all 
their classes in chemistry and in chemical 
engineering in the old Chemical Labora- 
tory Building, under men of both the 
engineering and the literary faculties. 
These classes were thereafter conducted 
in the present Chemistry and Pharmacy 
Building until 1923. By 1920 the ad- 
visability of removing this work from 
the chemical laboratory had become ap- 
parent. There was a need of more room 
in which new technological projects could 
be promoted, and pressure was added 
also by an urge to develop new courses 
in physical chemistry and by the crowd- 
ing of regular laboratory work through- 
out the Department of Chemistry. The 
work in chemical engineering was trans- 
ferred to the new East Engineering 
Building in 1923. At the time of this 
transfer there was an adjustment of 
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ownership rights to scientific journals 
and reference works, for which joint sub- 
scriptions had been made by the two 
departments, and many volumes were re- 
moved to the East Engineering Building. 

From 1898 on, the courses in chemical 
engineering offered the only means of 
training students for the profession of 
chemistry. But a demand arose for a 
training that would include more chem- 
istry than was possible in the engineering 
course. This was met by re-establishing 
the curriculum leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science in chemistry in the 
College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. The reinstated degree was con- 
ferred for the first time in 1916. Interest 
in this curriculum has not waned. A 
further advance in the standards of pro- 
fessional chemical training was made in 
1919, when the Regents authorized the 
Graduate School to announce the degree 
of master of science in chemistry. To ob- 
tain this degree the candidate must have 
completed all requirements for the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in chemistry 
and also a full year of graduate training 
in chemistry and cognate subjects, as 
prescribed by the Department of Chem- 
istry. More and more, this degree is be- 
ing regarded as a step on the way to the 
several doctorates that represent final 
training for the profession. 

Professional training in chemis- 
try in the School of Pharmacy. — A s 
early as i860, courses in pharmacy were 
offered in conjunction with analytical 
chemistry, and in 1868 a two-year cur- 
riculum was set up, leading to the degree 
of pharmaceutical chemist. Within the 
next few years work in pharmacy was ex- 
panded so greatly that the Regents estab- 
lished the School of Pharmacy within the 
chemical laboratory as a separate de- 
partment, and Albert B. Prescott was 
chosen its first Dean in 1876 (see Part 
VII: College of Pharmacy). When, in 
1905, Julius O. Schlotterbeck succeeded 


Prescott as Dean of the School of Phar- 
macy, the administrative control of the 
school was separated permanently from 
that of the chemical laboratory. 

III. Enrollments in the 
Chemical Laboratory 

For the two semesters of 1908-9, the 
last year in which the old building was 
occupied, 2,599 students in all were en- 
rolled for classwork, and 1,271 had work 
in laboratory courses. Three University 
units — the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, the Department of 
Engineering, and the School of Phar- 
macy — furnished 74.5 per cent of all stu- 
dents in chemistry classes and 81.7 per 
cent of those in laboratory work. Stu- 
dents in the two medical schools and in 
the College of Dental Surgery, who then 
were required to present chemistry as a 
part of their professional training, made 
up 24.5 per cent of the class and 16.3 per 
cent of the laboratory registrations. The 
Graduate School accounted for the re- 
mainder — a total of twenty-five gradu- 
ate students in the classes and twenty- 
eight in the laboratory courses. Seven 
years later, registrations from the medi- 
cal schools had become insignificant, 
since medical students were by that time 
required to present chemistry as a part of 
their premedical training, and in 1927-28 
students from the School of Dentistry 
had disappeared for a similar reason. In 
the year 1915-16 the four schools and 
colleges furnished a total enrollment of 
3,497 for classwork and 2,253 for labora- 
tory work. Thus within six years after 
the present building was occupied, class 
enrollments had increased 34.5 per cent, 
and laboratory registrations had shown 
a 77.3 per cent gain, necessitating recon- 
struction of nearly all laboratory-table 
equipment. In 1924, the year after the 
removal of the work in chemical engi- 
neering to new quarters, registrations 
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totaled 2,525 for classes and 2,033 f° r 
laboratory work. Of these, 2,320 in 
classes and 1,933 > n laboratory work 
were registered in pure chemistry and the 
remainder were in pharmacy. Total regis- 
trations have fluctuated considerably 
during the depression years, but recently 
they have shown a continuous increase, 
totaling 36 per cent in class enrollments 
and 32 per cent in laboratory enroll- 
ments in the four years ending in 1938. 

A steadily mounting interest in chem- 
istry as a field of graduate study is par- 
ticularly gratifying to the departmental 
staff. In the old laboratory, graduate 
students rarely constituted even an inte- 
gral percentage of total registrations, 
and in the maximum, never more than 
2 per cent. Increased facilities provided 
by the present Chemistry Building have 
attracted graduate students in constant- 
ly increasing numbers. Occasionally, dur- 
ing the first fourteen years of its occu- 
pancy, they have made up as much as 5 
per cent of the total enrollment. From 
the time when the Department of Chemi- 
cal Engineering was removed, in 1923, 
until the end of June, 1930, graduate stu- 
dents constituted more than 7 per cent 
of both class and laboratory enrollment. 
The number listed in separate class and 
laboratory courses for 1929-30 was 385. 
In the following year it had increased to 
562, and the enhanced interest has been 
maintained. For 1935-36 the graduate 
enrollment in pure chemistry was 740, 
representing 13.5 per cent of all students. 

This trend is shown even more mark- 
edly by registrations for the summer 
session, and also by the number of pro- 
fessional and advanced degrees conferred 
on students from the department. Chem- 
istry has been offered in the summer ses- 
sion ever since summer work was begun 
in 1894, as well as in the special summer 
school of chemistry conducted in 1890 
(see Part IV: Summer Session). An oc- 
casional graduate student registered for 


the six-week period of summer session 
work in the old chemical laboratory. In 
the summer session of 1910, when the 
first summer laboratory work in chemis- 
try was offered in the present building, 
the thirty-two graduate students repre- 
sented 10.4 per cent of the registration 
total in the department. During the next 
fourteen years the proportion grew 
slightly, but there was some fluctuation. 
The session of 1924 witnessed a decisive 
increase to 23 per cent of total registra- 
tions, and the rate of increase rose stead- 
ily over the next four-year period until, 
in 1928, graduate enrollment had be- 
come 35.8 per cent of the total registra- 
tions. The following year another marked 
increase raised the proportion to 50.7 per 
cent, and, ever since, a majority of chem- 
istry students in the summer session have 
been graduates. A peak was reached in 
1932 with a 60 per cent graduate enroll- 
ment. The small diminution in the inter- 
im may be attributed to partial recovery 
of chemical industries from the effects of 
the business depression. 

By the end of June, 1940, 207 students 
had received the degree of bachelor of 
science in chemistry since the curriculum 
leading to it had been re-established, an 
average of eight per year for the period 
of twenty-five years. The strictly pro- 
fessional degree, master of science in 
chemistry, was conferred on eighty per- 
sons from the time of its establishment 
in 1919 through June, 1940, but of the 
entire list of students receiving the mas- 
ter’s degree with specialization in chem- 
istry, this number represents only a 
minority. In the first forty years of this 
century, 168 persons specializing in 
chemistry received either the doctor of 
philosophy or the doctor of science de- 
gree. Prior to the occupancy of the pres- 
ent laboratory only five of this group 
had received doctorates, but the con- 
tinuity in conferring the doctor’s de- 
grees has been unbroken since 1909. In 
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the first two decades, from 1900 to 1920, 
doctorates in chemistry were conferred 
on a total of thirty-two persons. The 
next decade added forty-five to the list, 
and in the years 1930-40 the number 
of doctor’s degrees in chemistry was 
ninety-one. 

IV. The Chemistry Library 

An abundant journal and monograph 
literature is a most important part of 
that equipment which is essential to pro- 
ductive research and teaching. Ever since 
the first Chemical Laboratory Building 
was erected, in 1856, the department has 
provided for faculty and student use nu- 
merous standard reference works, mono- 
graphs, and periodicals, both domestic 
and foreign, that contain articles on 
chemistry and in cognate fields. The 
General Library has acquired works on 
chemistry as new projects have been 
undertaken in the laboratory. In the 
course of time a room was set aside in 
the Chemical Laboratory Building to 
house a few of the works that were in- 
dispensable laboratory equipment. No 
regular library service was ever provided 
in the old building. Plans for the present 
laboratory called for a combined library 
and reading-room on the second floor, 
with very particular safeguards against 
possible damage from fumes or from 
leakage of waste lines. The room has 
accommodations for ninety readers, and 
can house about 14,000 volumes. It con- 
tains chiefly journals and monographs, 
with relatively few textbooks. Owing to 
the depression, subscriptions to seven 
journals devoted to pharmacy, and to 
twenty-three pertaining to chemistry, 
were discontinued, leaving 144 periodical 
subscriptions still carried. The dimin- 
ished buying powers of the library, which 
represents the very lifeblood of an institu- 
tion of higher learning, are due largely 
to the depreciation of American currency 
in foreign markets, from which many 


books, monographs, and journals must 
come. 

Older volumes of various journal sets 
are kept in the General Library. An un- 
usually comprehensive historical collec- 
tion and a special collection of text- 
books and reference works for secondary 
schools are noteworthy minor features of 
the chemical library. The department 
offers various seminars as well as in- 
structional courses in the history of 
chemistry and in chemical literature, 
all of which require use of the library. In 
a course in chemical literature under 
Professor Soule, the more advanced stu- 
dents are assisted in locating information 
on works dealing with chemistry. 

V. Departmental Teaching and 
Research 

Three periods offer a convenient chro- 
nology for depicting the organization 
of divisions within the Department of 
Chemistry and the foundation of its re- 
search programs. In the first period the 
Department of Chemistry and the Medi- 
cal School, then known as the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, entered 
into a mutually beneficial symbiosis. The 
old Medical Building housed the first 
chemical laboratory work, and in turn 
the original Chemical Laboratory Build- 
ing housed the medical laboratories of 
hygiene and physiological chemistry un- 
til the erection of other more appropriate 
buildings permitted their withdrawal. 
Moreover, the arrangement was in keep- 
ing with the scientific spirit of that time, 
and particularly with the training and 
predilections of Professor Silas H. Doug- 
lass, who served the two departments 
impartially. 

Gradual expansion of activities along 
independent lines in both the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery loosened the 
symbiotic tie in the second period, and 
it was severed with the erection of the 
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present Chemistry Building (1909). Dur- 
ing most of this time the destinies of the 
laboratory were in the capable hands of 
Professor Albert B. Prescott. The period 
brought to completion the organization 
of four main divisions within the De- 
partment of Chemistry and subsequently 
a transfer of numerous activities that 
pertain to chemical technology from the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts to that of 
the Department of Engineering. It saw 
the perfecting of the organization of the 
School of Pharmacy and its subsequent 
administrative separation from the De- 
partment of Chemistry. Most significant 
was the beginning of productive research, 
which led to the establishment of sub- 
divisions within departmental units of 
chemistry. 

Edward D. Campbell guided the labo- 
ratory over the difficulties of transfer 
from the old to the new building. The 
new laboratory permitted expansion of 
teaching and a much wider development 
of research in pharmacy, chemical engi- 
neering, and chemistry. Opportunity to 
receive adequate training for the profes- 
sion of chemistry again was provided to 
students in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. The ultimate part- 
ing of the Department of Chemical En- 
gineering from its foster parent toward 
the close of Professor Campbell’s regime 
offered further opportunity to project 
chemical research. Hence, a marked 
increase in the number of graduate 
students of chemistry and a correspond- 
ing augmentation of research are out- 
standing features in the history of the 
laboratory during the entire period of 
Gomberg’s administration, and the same 
situation continues under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Schoepfle. 

Chemistry and medicine. — U p to his 
resignation in 1877 Silas Hamilton Doug- 
lass (A.M. hon. Vermont ’47) had served 
the University for thirty-three years. 


Coming here in 1 844 as an assistant to the 
Professor of Chemistry, he became Lec- 
turer on Chemistry and Geology in the 
following year. After the accidental 
death of Douglass Houghton he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, and Geology. At times before 
1870, he also held the professorships of 
pharmacy, materia medica, medical ju- 
risprudence, and toxicology. In this year 
he became the first Director of the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory and held only the single 
professorship of chemistry until 1875, 
when his title became Professor of Metal- 
lurgy and Chemical Technology. For the 
first thirteen years he taught all chem- 
istry courses without help, except such as 
could be rendered by student assistants. 
Alfred DuBois (’48, A.M. ’54), who had 
acted as assistant from 1855 to 1857, re- 
ceived appointment to the second posi- 
tion on the staff as Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry in 1857, and served until his 
resignation in 1863. 

He was succeeded by Albert Benjamin 
Prescott (’64 m y Ph.D. hon. ’86), who 
also had been an assistant from 1862 to 
1864. Prescott was Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry and Lecturer on Organic 
Chemistry and Metallurgy from 1865 to 
1 870, when he became Professor of Or- 
ganic and Applied Chemistry and of 
Pharmacy. Similarly, Victor Clarence 
Vaughan (Ph.D. ’76, ’78m, LL.D. ’00) 
began his teaching career under Pro- 
fessors Douglass and Prescott as an as- 
sistant in the Chemical Laboratory from 
1 875 to 1883. He was Lecturer on Medical 
Chemistry in 1879-80, and Assistant 
Professor of Medical Chemistry from 
1880 to 1883. His earlier papers on phys- 
iological chemistry represent contribu- 
tions from the chemical laboratory, as do 
those of Preston Benjamin Rose (’62 m) y 
assistant for nine years and Assistant 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in 
1875 and from 1879 to 1 88 1 (see Part I: 
Douglas-Rose Controversy). Otis Coe 
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Johnson (Oberlin ’68, A.M. ibid. ’77, 
Michigan ’7 1 p) also served as an assistant 
in the Chemical Laboratory from 1873 to 
1880, when he was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Applied Chemistry. He was 
raised to the professorship in 1889. John- 
son was appointed Professor of Qualita- 
tive Analysis in 1906 and in 1911 was 
retired as Professor Emeritus. John Wil- 
liams Langley (Harvard ’61, M.D. hon. 
Michigan ’77, Ph.D. hon. ibid. ’92) was 
the last to be appointed to the chemis- 
try staff during the regime of Professor 
Douglass. He served both in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and in the Depart- 
ment of Physics as Acting Professor and 
Professor, 1 875 to 1 877, when he gave up 
the chair of physics. As Professor of 
General Chemistry from 1877 to 1888 he 
organized the first instruction in this 
field. Langley became Professor of Gen- 
eral Chemistry and Metallurgy in 1888, 
but he had a leave of absence in this 
year, and the following year he resigned 
to take up metallurgical work with an 
industrial concern in Pittsburgh. He 
served as Nonresident Lecturer on the 
Metallurgy of Steel from 1889 to 1892. 
During Langley’s leave of absence in 
1888-89, Lucius Lincoln Van Slyke (’79, 
Ph.D. ’82) carried his teaching duties in 
general chemistry. While in the Univer- 
sity Langley published valuable contri- 
butions to metallurgy and chemistry. 

During the period of Douglass’ activ- 
ity, the laboratory staff had grown to 
four regular teachers and two assistants, 
who had organized work in analytical, 
organic, and general chemistry, and also 
in the several applications to medicine, 
pharmacy, and technology. Professor 
Douglass bore a heavy burden of teach- 
ing and administration. In January, 1847, 
he was made Inspector of the Buildings 
and Grounds of the University, holding 
the post until 1851. He submitted the 
plans for the second University building, 
the South College, now known as the 


South Wing, and superintended its erec- 
tion in 1848. His plans for the old Medi- 
cal Building, including a chemical audi- 
ence room, were submitted in 1848, and, 
when the building was finally erected, he 
also superintended its construction. He 
planned and superintended the construc- 
tion of the first Chemical Laboratory 
Building and arranged for its equipment 
and for four of its additions. He had in 
charge the erection of the Observatory 
and of other University construction. 
Likewise, he was active in the establish- 
ment of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, in which he taught for 
many years. In shifting the fields of his 
own teaching he demonstrated great 
versatility and unusual capabilities, and 
he rendered signal service to the Uni- 
versity by providing the nucleus of an 
admirable teaching organization, com- 
prising Professors Prescott, Vaughan, 
Johnson, and Langley. To public demand 
for chemical reports on topics pertaining 
to general welfare he always responded 
willingly. 

Douglass’ Guide to a Systematic Cor- 
rection of Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
(1864) was incorporated, ten years after 
its first publication, in a textbook Quali- 
tative Chemical Analysis , under the joint 
authorship of Professors Douglass and 
Prescott. A fourth edition, rewritten by 
Professors Prescott and Johnson, long 
had vogue as a standard text and refer- 
ence work in this field. The writer of this 
article used it in the early nineties while 
an undergraduate at the University of 
Toronto. A ninth, and the most recent, 
edition of the text was rewritten by 
Professors McAlpine and Soule in 1933. 

The first original contribution from 
the chemical laboratory was a paper on 
“The Blow-pipe Assay,” published by 
Prescott in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal for 1869. His name as author 
appears on 126 research papers, scientific 
addresses, monographs, and textbooks, 
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and, together with Contributions from the 
Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Michigan , representing researches pub- 
lished in the names of students who were 
working under his direction, the whole 
of his contributions would amount to 
some two hundred articles. His mono- 
graph, The Chemical Examination of 
Alcoholic Liquors , and the two text- 
books of organic chemistry, Outlines of 
Proximate Organic Analysis and Organic 
Analysis , were considered authoritative 
works for many years. Chemistry, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, and the teaching profes- 
sion have derived lasting benefits from 
his example and precepts. The renown of 
the University w;as augmented by his 
service in behalf of state and national 
pharmacy, and by his election to the 
national presidency of both the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Many students trained by him 
in pharmacy and chemistry have be- 
come leaders in teaching and in industry, 
both at home and abroad. The follow- 
ing are noteworthy: the late Alfred 
Senier (’74, *74 m, Ph.D. Berlin ’87), 
Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway; the late Abram Van Eps 
Young (75, ’ 75/) ), Professor of Chemis- 
try in Northwestern University; the late 
Lucius Lincoln Van Slyke, Professor of 
Dairy Chemistry in Cornell University; 
Louis Munroe Dennis (Ph.B. ’85, B.S. 
[Chem.] ’86, Sc.D. hon. ’26), Professor of 
Chemistry in Cornell University; Bern- 
hard Conrad Hesse (’89 p, ’93, Ph.D. 
Chicago ’96), formerly research chemist 
with the Badische Anilin u. Soda Fabrik 
and latterly internationally known con- 
sulting chemist of New York City. 

Expansion and specialization. — Un- 
der the guidance of Professor Prescott, 
from 1876 to 1905, the expansion and 
co-ordination of laboratory work was 
continued. He relinquished teaching in 
metallurgy and applied chemistry to 


devote more time to pharmacy, and ul- 
timately to organic chemistry exclusive- 
ly. In 1881 Dr. Byron William Cheever 
(’63, ’67m, ’75/) became Acting Profes- 
sor of Metallurgy; he continued in this 
position until his death in 1888. Under 
his direction, work in metallurgy became 
allied closely with quantitative chemical 
analysis, which now was offered as a sep- 
arate course in analytical chemistry. 
Cheever had very high ideals of scholar- 
ship. Besides eight valuable papers on 
metallurgical research he published Se- 
lect Methods in Quantitative Analysis , a 
work of great merit. Professor Johnson 
was charged with the duty of lecturing 
on general applied chemistry. As appli- 
cations to engineering industries multi- 
plied, his activity in this field ceased. He 
developed comprehensive courses of in- 
struction in qualitative chemical analy- 
sis, to which he remained devoted until 
he retired. After the time of Cheever and 
Langley, responsibility for metallurgy 
and quantitative analysis was placed in 
the hands of Edward D. Campbell (’86), 
who later became Director of the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory and also Chairman of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering. 
His influence procured the services of 
Alfred Holmes White (’93, ’04*), who 
came in 1897 from the Federal Poly- 
technicum of Zurich to develop new work 
in chemical technology. Soon afterward, 
when action by the faculty of the De- 
partment of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts abolished certain special degrees, 
the Department of Chemical Engineering 
was founded. Responsibility for teaching 
chemical technology has remained with 
this department, in which White suc- 
ceeded Campbell as chairman in 1914. 

Altogether, ten other members of the 
instructing staff taught analytical or 
technological chemistry in the old build- 
ing. Frederick Levy Dunlap (’92, ScD. 
Harvard ’95), Eugene Cornelius Sullivan 
(’94, Ph.D. Leipzig ’99), and Hobart 
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Hurd Willard (’03, Ph.D. Harvard ’09) 
all taught analytical chemistry during 
Prescott’s time. Dunlap resigned in 1907 
to become a member of the Federal 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. Sul- 
livan went to the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey in 1903, and afterward he de- 
veloped pyrex ware at the Corning Glass 
Works. He is now president of the Corn- 
ing Glass Company. Willard held an act- 
ing instructorship from 1903 to 1905, 
when he became Instructor in Qualita- 
tive Analysis. He held a fellowship at 
Harvard University for two years, com- 
pleting research there in the field of 
atomic-weight determination with Pro- 
fessor Theodore W. Richards. In 1925 
he succeeded Professor Campbell as head 
of the Department of Analytical Chem- 
istry. Karl Wilhelmj Zimmerschied (’03, 
M.S. ’04) taught quantitative analysis 
and metallurgy from 1902 to 1912. He 
developed the first courses of instruction 
in metallography. Entering the employ 
of the General Motors Corporation in 
1912, he was for some time president of 
the Chevrolet Motor Company. In 1907 
Harry Newton Cole (’01, 'o6e, M.S. ’15) 
and Robert John Carney (’07, Ph.D. ’16) 
came to the staff in qualitative analysis 
and have continued teaching in this di- 
vision. Cole was retired as Instructor in 
1935. Assistant Professor Carney has 
become Director of theUniversityChemi- 
cal Storehouse and has retained only a 
part of his teaching. He has developed 
courses of instruction in microchemical 
analysis and in the chemistry of the rare 
earths. The other instructors in analytical 
and applied chemistry have left after 
very short periods of service. 

Instruction leading to the degree of 
pharmaceutical chemist (Ph.C.) had be- 
come a proving ground for the profession 
of chemistry. Dean Prescott did not dis- 
continue teaching pharmacy until he had 
provided an adequate staff for the School. 
When this was accomplished he devoted 


more time to instruction in organic chem- 
istry and to the development of research. 
Theodore John Wrampelmeier (’78/787)), 
at first his private assistant and later 
Instructor of Analytical Chemistry, be- 
came Assistant Professor of Organic 
Chemistry and Pharmacy in 1885, but ill 
health led to his resignation a year later. 
Afterward he became foreign representa- 
tive in London for the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Company, and still 
later was a noted consulting chemist and 
chemical engineer in New York City. 

The nucleus of a separate staff for the 
School of Pharmacy was provided in the 
persons of Alviso Burdett Stevens (’75, 
Ph.D. Bern ’05) and Julius Otto Schlot- 
terbeck (’91, ’87 p, Ph.D. Bern ’96). Ste- 
vens succeeded Theodore Wrampelmeier 
in 1886 as Instructor of Pharmacy, and 
Schlotterbeck developed instruction in 
pharmacognosy. Both gave long years of 
service to the School, and both have 
served it as dean. Only one other instruc- 
tor came to this staff during the admin- 
istration of Dr. Prescott. 

Professors Rose and Vaughan con- 
tinued their teaching activity in medical 
chemistry. Similarly, Frederick George 
Novy (’86, Sc.D. ’90, ’91m) diverted his 
interests to medicine and taught medical 
chemistry in the old laboratory from 
1887 until 1902. He and Moses Gomberg 
(’90, Sc.D. ’94) are outstanding among 
students who have received from Pres- 
cott inspiration to carry on graduate re- 
search. On the shoulders of Gomberg has 
come to rest the mantle of Professor 
Prescott as investigator, teacher, and ad- 
ministrator in the Department of Chem- 
istry. He succeeded to the professorship 
of organic chemistry and to the chair- 
manship of the department. Five other 
staff members taught organic chemis- 
try during Professor Prescott’s regime. 
Among them, Perry Fox Trowbridge 
(’92, Ph.D. Illinois ’06) is the only one 
who remained with the department for 
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more than a year or two. He served as 
Instructor in Organic Chemistry from 
1895 to I 9°*> and afterward became di- 
rector of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

Following Professors Langley and Van 
Slyke, Paul Caspar Freer (M.D. Rush 
Medical ’8a, Ph.D. Munich ’87) became 
Lecturer on General Chemistry in 1889. 
The next year he was appointed Profes- 
sor of General Chemistry and Director 
of the Laboratory of General Chemistry. 
Under his direction the organization of 
teaching in this field was completed. He 
gathered a corps of instructors and pub- 
lished textbooks for use in the classes. 
His Descriptive Inorganic General Chem- 
istry and Elements of Chemistry were pop- 
ular college texts for a number of years. 
Freer preferred research activity in or- 
ganic chemistry, and he has published a 
number of papers in this field. He was 
absent on leave in the Philippine Islands 
from 1901 to 1904, when he resigned to 
become director of the Government Sci- 
entific Laboratories at Manila. During 
his regime, class and laboratory work in 
physical chemistry was added to the ac- 
tivities of the Department of General 
Chemistry. In the interim this has be- 
come an important field for original in- 
vestigations. 

Between 1889 and 1905 twelve men 
were appointed to the teaching staff in 
general chemistry. The first three had 
been students in the department. George 
Oswin Higley (’91, Ph.D. ’05) served as 
Instructor from 1891 to 1905, when he 
became Professor of Chemistry at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. David Martin 
Lichty (West Chester Normal ’87, Ph.D. 
Heidelberg ’07) served on the staff of 
the department from 1891 until his re- 
tirement as Associate Professor Emeri- 
tus in 19 32. After working on his doctoral 
studies at the University of Heidelberg 
from 1905 to 1907 he returned to the 


University of Michigan and became As- 
sistant Professor of General Chemistry. 
For many years Lichty had charge of 
elementary general chemistry for stu- 
dents of pharmacy and dentistry. Two 
instructors who had been trained in the 
University of Munich were appointed in 
1896. They both remained for only a 
short period of service, during which 
they collaborated with Paul C. Freer in 
organic research. Two years later another 
influx of German-trained staff members 
was begun, with the appointment of 
Samuel Lawrence Bigelow (A.B. Har- 
vard ’91, B.S. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ’95, Ph.D. Leipzig ’98) 
from the Physical-Chemical Institute of 
the University of Leipzig. Five staff 
members came to the department from 
this institute during the next seven 
years. 

Bigelow was charged with the develop- 
ment of instruction in physical chemis- 
try, and he had teaching duties also in 
general chemistry. To promote labora- 
tory instruction and research in physical 
chemistry he procured the appointment 
of George Augustus Hulett (Princeton 
’92, Ph.D. Leipzig ’98) in 1899. Hulett 
stayed until 1905, when he resigned as 
Assistant Professor of Physical Chemis- 
try to become a member of the chemistry 
staff at Princeton University. He was 
an indefatigable research worker. During 
his stay the laboratory of physical 
chemistry was well equipped and organ- 
ized, and it gained an enviable reputa- 
tion for productive research. The tradi- 
tion was upheld by Samuel Colville Lind 
(A.B. Washington and Lee ’99, S.B. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
*02, Ph.D. Leipzig ’05), who succeeded 
Hulett in 1905. He resigned as Assistant 
Professor of General and Physical Chem- 
istry in 1915, to enter the service of the 
United States Bureau of Mines at Reno, 
Nevada. Lind is now dean of the com- 
bined Schools of Chemistry and Chemi- 
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cal Engineering at the University of 
Minnesota. Bigelow took over the teach- 
ing and administrative duties of Freer 
during the latter’s absence on leave and 
succeeded him in the chair of general 
chemistry, later becoming Professor of 
General and Physical Chemistry. 

The Department of Engineering had 
requested separate instruction in general 
chemistry for engineering students, but 
Freer was unwilling to permit such a 
course to be developed. Because of this 
William Gabb Smeaton (Toronto ’98) 
was called from the Physical-Chemical 
Institute at Leipzig in 1902 to develop a 
lecture course for engineering students. 
This separate division of general chem- 
istry was merged with the regular de- 
partment in 1905. Smeaton had charge of 
the course until 1919, when he took over 
the teaching duties of William Jay Hale 
(Miami ’97, Ph.D. Harvard ’02), Associ- 
ate Professor of General Chemistry. Hale 
had come to the department in 1903 
charged with responsibility for one of the 
several parallel lecture courses in ele- 
mentary general chemistry; he had be- 
come Assistant Professor in 1908 and 
Associate Professor in 1915. He resigned 
in 1919 to become director of organic 
research with the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. Hale had been associated with Pro- 
fessor Alexander Smith at Chicago, and 
had collaborated in the preparation of 
the laboratory manual to accompany 
Smith’s Introduction to General Inorganic 
Chemistry. Later, the manual was pub- 
lished separately by Hale. Smeaton has 
revised and rewritten all recent issues of 
the manual. Another valuable work, 
Calculations of General Chemistry, was 
written by Hale while in the Univer- 
sity. He promoted research in organic 
chemistry and published fifty original 
papers, of which a number are joint con- 
tributions with research students. 

Chemistry in the new building. — 
Within the period of occupancy of 


the old Chemistry Laboratory Building 
forty-five full-time staff members gave 
instruction in medical chemistry, phar- 
macy, chemical engineering, and pure 
chemistry. Sixteen came over to the pres- 
ent building when the transfer of work in 
pharmacy, chemical engineering, and 
chemistry was made in 1909, and two ad- 
ditional instructors were appointed then. 
In June, 1940, nineteen men of the rank 
of instructor or higher were teaching in 
the Department of Chemistry. The num- 
ber of chemistry students has become so 
large that in order to conduct the many 
laboratory and quiz sections the depart- 
ment has adopted the policy of providing 
teaching fellows, who devote half time to 
assigned duties with laboratory and quiz 
sections and in their own interests elect 
advanced courses and carry on research 
leading to advanced degrees. Teaching 
fellows may be reappointed for a period 
not exceeding three years. They are cho- 
sen by a departmental committee on the 
basis of qualifications for both teaching 
and research. Generally there is an abun- 
dance of qualified applicants. All three 
divisions of chemistry make use of their 
services, but the majority are needed for 
duties with beginning courses, princi- 
pally in elementary general chemistry, 
which may have from 650 to 800 or more 
elections. From 1913-14 to 1927-28 the 
number of teaching fellows has averaged 
twelve a year, from a minimum of nine 
to a maximum of fifteen. 

Some years ago the staff in general 
chemistry made an exhaustive study of 
problems connected with efficiency of lab- 
oratory instruction. Opinions were gath- 
ered from departmental staffs in other 
universities that had laboratory problems 
similar to our own. The outcome was a 
recommendation that the administration 
should increase the number of teaching 
fellows to provide instruction for labora- 
tory groups of approximately twenty 
students. Increases have been slow in 
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coming, but ultimately the desired end 
was attained in 1931-32, when eighteen 
teaching fellows were appointed. But the 
number was reduced to sixteen in the 
following year, to thirteen a year later, 
and to eleven in 1934-35, owing to a 
need for retrenchment. The regular 
teaching staff had at that time been 
diminished by several retirements for 
which no replacements have been made. 
For the year 1936-37 the Department of 
Chemistry had five fewer teaching fel- 
lows and three fewer members of the 
full-time staff than it had in 1931-32, 
and it cared for 37.4 per cent more stu- 
dents than were enrolled in 1931-32; but 
in 1939-40 there were nineteen teaching 
fellows in addition to nineteen regular 
staff members. Fortunately, the number 
of University fellowships and of other 
non teaching fellowships supported by 
various industries was not diminished 
greatly during the depression period. 
Frequently, recruits for temporary in- 
structorships to replace staff members 
on leave of absence are found among 
those who have finished a period of 
service as teaching fellows. 

A few days before the beginning of 
spring vacation in 1892 Professor £. D. 
Campbell lost both eyes in a laboratory 
explosion. When work was resumed after 
the recess he met his classes with a band- 
age over the forehead. For the next 
thirty-three years, in spite of his great 
handicap, he was active in research. Dur- 
ing later years he discontinued lecturing, 
but he carried on the duties of adminis- 
tration and the direction of research stu- 
dents throughout his lifetime. Professor 
Campbell learned through the sight and 
touch of his colleagues and students. 
He developed a remarkably retentive 
memory, an amazing capacity to visual- 
ize operations and trends of research 
problems, and an unusually delicate sense 
of touch. The writer has often watched 
him adjust a delicate mechanism, to 


which his hands had been guided and for 
which, alas, one’s own hands were all too 
clumsy. His first original investigation 
was conducted in his senior college year, 
when he was assistant to Professor Chee- 
ver. It bore the title, “A Colorimetric 
Process for Estimating Phosphorus in 
Iron and Steel.” Altogether, he pub- 
lished twenty-three papers on analysis 
of iron and steel, fourteen on the con- 
stitution of Portland cement, and forty 
that deal with correlations of chemical 
and physical properties in steel. Col- 
leagues in the Iron and Steel Institute of 
Great Britain considered Campbell an 
authority in their field. He was revered 
by all who had personal intimacy with 
him. 

Teaching and administration of quan- 
titative analysis gradually came into the 
capable hands of Hobart Hurd Willard, 
who has developed courses to include 
all phases of inorganic analysis. Clifford 
Cyrille Meloche (Wisconsin ’10, Ph.D. 
ibid. ’14), Assistant Professor of Analyti- 
cal Chemistry, is his associate in teach- 
ing regular course work in quantitative 
analysis. Meloche has organized a special 
field of work in gas analysis. Roy Ken- 
neth McAlpine (’06, Ph.D. ’21) and By- 
ron Avery Soule (18, Sc.D. ’24), both 
assistant professors of analytical chem- 
istry, are associated with Assistant Pro- 
fessor Carney in regular course work 
of qualitative analysis. Besides collabo- 
rating in rewriting the Textbook of Quali- 
tative Chemical Analysis of Prescott and 
Johnson, they published jointly in 1936 
Fundamentals of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis , a textbook that is finding favor 
for use of classes in colleges and uni- 
versities. McAlpine offers courses to aid 
candidates who are preparing to teach 
chemistry in secondary schools, and he 
conducts research in the field of atomic- 
weight measurement. Soule has devel- 
oped instruction in the use of chemical 
literature and has a general interest 
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in chemical bibliography and in inde- 
pendent research. 

Willard has prepared comprehensive 
mimeographed laboratory manuals for 
the fundamental courses of quantitative 
analysis. These have had a number of 
reissues and revisions. Jointly with Pro- 
fessor N. H. Furman, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, he published Elementary Quanti- 
tative Analysis , a textbook that has 
appeared in a second edition within two 
years of the first issue. General and spe- 
cial courses provided by the department 
offer a broad foundation for research in 
this field. Particularly helpful to graduate 
students is the course on physicochem- 
ical methods in quantitative analysis. 
Willard is well known to the profession 
all over the country for his service in 
the American Chemical Society as di- 
vision chairman, member of the Coun- 
cil, director, and associate editor of the 
'Journal. In June, 1940, his research pa- 
pers numbered seventy-four important 
contributions, of which a number have 
been done in collaboration with research 
students. The subjects of them include 
atomic-weight determinations on silver, 
lithium, antimony, and chlorine; per- 
chloric and periodic acids and their salts; 
numerous oxidizing agents; and various 
physicochemical methods of analysis. 
Many graduate students are attracted 
to this field in the Department of Chem- 
istry for work leading to advanced 
degrees. 

The earliest instruction in elementary 
general chemistry was developed by 
lectures and quizzes. Laboratory work 
became possible only after the new 
Chemistry Building could provide room 
without detriment to more advanced 
work. In 1902, when Smeaton came to 
the laboratory, only a part of the stu- 
dent body in elementary general chemis- 
try could be accommodated in laboratory 
work. But all discrimination involving 
special groups of students was obviated 


when the present building became avail- 
able. 

The foundation course provides a con- 
tinuity of work through the year. Courses 
for special groups of students run for a 
single semester, and at first these had no 
laboratory work. Bigelow took over from 
Freer the responsibility for the founda- 
tion course. For many years Lichty 
handled a special group of students from 
the College of Dental Surgery and from 
the School of Pharmacy and occasional 
students from the two medical schools. 
Smeaton had a similar group of engineer- 
ing students; Hale gave instruction in 
the first semester to a group of students 
who brought a usable foundation in 
chemistry from secondary and other pre- 
paratory schools. There have been fewer 
medical and dental students in chemistry 
classes, as a result of changes in the pro- 
fessional school entrance requirements, 
but the number of parallel lecture courses 
has not changed, for enrollments have 
increased and limitations have been im- 
posed by the need for lecture demonstra- 
tions that must be seen by all members 
of the lecture group. When Hale resigned 
in 1919 as Associate Professor of General 
Chemistry, Smeaton was assigned his 
teaching duties with elementary classes. 
James Hallett Hodges (Harvard ’14, 
Ph.D. ibid. ’17) was appointed Instruc- 
tor in General Chemistry and was placed 
in charge of the course for engineering 
students. As Assistant Professor of Gen- 
eral and Physical Chemistry he still has 
responsibility for this course and, in ad- 
dition, gives advanced lecture courses 
in physical chemistry. Hodges’ research 
interests lie in the field of actinochem- 
istry. 

Bigelow came to the University main- 
ly for the purpose of promoting instruc- 
tion in physical chemistry. Because his 
activities were diverted to the adminis- 
tration of the work in general chemistry 
during Freer’s absence, colleagues were 
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brought to the staff to develop the lab- 
oratory instruction and programs of re- 
search. Bigelow conducted the funda- 
mental lecture courses in both general 
and physical chemistry. He has pub- 
lished lecture synopses for elementary 
general chemistry and a popular text- 
book, Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. 
His researches have contributed funda- 
mentally to the knowledge of osmotic 
phenomena. With small groups of stu- 
dents he has directed researches in this 
field for a number of years. A study of the 
size of pores in porcelain and of osmotic 
effects, in collaboration with Floyd Earl 
Bartell (’08, Ph.D. ’10), led to a staff 
appointment for Dr. Bartell in 1910. 
Bartell was associated with Smeaton in 
teaching elementary general chemistry 
for a few years. When Lind resigned, in 
1915, Bartell was placed in charge of 
physical chemistry laboratory work. He 
has continued in the laboratory the spirit 
of research introduced by Professor Hu- 
lett and maintained throughoutProfessor 
Lind’s tenure. He is prominent in the 
colloid divison of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and has rendered valuable 
service in organizing national colloid 
symposia. When readjustments were 
made in 1923, a newly equipped labora- 
tory for colloid chemistry was estab- 
lished. Here numerous researches are 
constantly in progress. Bartell’s contri- 
butions number sixty papers, dealing 
chiefly with adsorption and the phenom- 
ena of wetting. 

Richard Chase Tolman (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology ’03, Ph.D. 
ibid. ’10) came to the department as In- 
structor in Physical Chemistry in 1910. 
He remained one year and contributed 
four research papers in that time. One of 
these, done in collaboration with Alfred 
Lynn Ferguson (’08, A.M. ’09, Ph.D. 
’15), started the latter in his research 
career. Ferguson became Instructor in 
191 5 and is now Associate Professor of 


General and Physical Chemistry. He or- 
ganized a special laboratory for electro- 
chemistry. He has published twenty-six 
papers in this field and six dealing with 
problems of education. Numerous im- 
portant research projects have been de- 
veloped in this laboratory. One especially 
deserving mention is that concerned with 
the redeterminations of fundamental 
physical constants. 

In 1921 Philip Francis Weatherill 
(Bowdoin ’16, Ph.D. Harvard ’21) and 
Lee Owen Case (’ 20*, Ph.D. ’27) were 
added to the staff as instructors. Both 
are now assistant professors. Weatherill 
is responsible for lectures in elementary 
general chemistry. He offers advanced 
courses in thermodynamics and has 
charge of laboratory work in physical 
chemistry. Case also has charge of lab- 
oratory work and offers advanced lec- 
ture courses. When Professor Lichty was 
retired in 1932, John Reginald Bates 
(Amherst ’24, Ph.D. Princeton ’27) was 
called to an assistant professorship of 
physical chemistry. He was advanced to 
an associate professorship in 1935 and 
was granted a leave of absence for 1936. 
Professor Bates developed new lines of 
research in photosynthesis and directed 
many original investigations. He has 
published a number of papers jointly 
with Leigh C. Anderson and Joseph O. 
Halford of the staff in organic chemistry. 

In 1936 provision was made to give 
opportunity for research in still another 
field of modern physicochemical investi- 
gation by the appointment of Kasimir 
Fajans (Ph.D. Heidelberg ’09) to a pro- 
fessorship. Formerly, Fajans had held 
the chair of physical chemistry in the 
University of Munich, and his Radioac- 
tivity and Latest Developments in the Study 
of the Chemical Elements , as well as a 
text of which he was coauthor, had been 
published in three languages. He is known 
among scientists as one of the world’s 
leading teachers and investigators. 
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Toward the close of Prescott’s period 
of service Gomberg had entire responsi- 
bility for teaching organic chemistry in 
both classroom and laboratory, aided 
only by a few laboratory assistants. In 
1905 Lee Holt Cone (Pomona ’oi, Ph.D. 
Michigan ’05) became an instructor in 
the department. Cone became succes- 
sively an assistant professor and an as- 
sociate professor. From 1915 to 1917 he 
gave part-time service to the Dow Chemi- 
cal Company, and he withdrew from the 
staff in the latter year. Gomberg and 
Cone, with laboratory assistants, gave 
all class and laboratory work in or- 
ganic chemistry until 1916. In that year 
three instructors were appointed. Two of 
them left the service after one year, but 
Chester Seitz Schoepfle (’14*, Sc.D. ’18) 
remained. He succeeded to the positions 
held by Associate Professor Cone, who 
left in 1917 and ultimately became Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry and, upon 
Gomberg’s retirement in 1936, Chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry. Four 
instructors who received appointments 
between 1917 and 1921 resigned within 
one or two years to enter industrial serv- 
ice. Frederick Franklin Blicke (’16, Ph.D. 
’21), who became Instructor in 1921, was 
promoted to an assistant professorship 
in 1925. A year later he was transferred to 
the College of Pharmacy as Assistant 
Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
a position that was created especially for 
him. At the present time he is continuing 
a program of organic research as Profes- 
sor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

In each of the years 1924, 1925, and 
1926 one instructor was added to the 
staff. All three appointees have remained 
in the department, and all have received 
promotions. In the meantime instructors 
have been obtained on temporary ap- 
pointments only, as substitutes for regu- 
lar staff members on leaves of absence. 

Leigh Charles Anderson (’21, Ph.D. 
’24), appointed Instructor in Organic 


Chemistry in 1924 and Associate Profes- 
sor in 1937, had undergraduate and 
graduate training at the University. He 
held a teaching fellowship while doing 
work for the doctorate. Anderson has de- 
veloped spectrometric research dealing 
with absorption spectra of organic com- 
pounds. Werner Emmanuel Bachmann 
(’23, Ph.D. ’26) had a part of his under- 
graduate and all his graduate training in 
the University. Since his appointment to 
the staff in 1925 he has held a Rockefeller 
Foundation fellowship for study at the 
University of Zurich, 1928-29, and a 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation fel- 
lowship in 1935 for study in England and 
Germany. He is developing a research 
field in biochemistry. Anderson and 
Bachmann are authors of a Laboratory 
Manual of Organic Chemistry. In 1938 
Professor Bachmann was named chair- 
man of the division of organic chemistry 
of the American Chemical Society, and in 
1939 he and two other chemists at the 
University — J. Wayne Cole, Du Pont 
Postdoctoral Fellow, and Alfred J. Wilds, 
Teaching Fellow — duplicated in the lab- 
oratory the process by which the sex hor- 
mone estrone is manufactured by the hu- 
man body. This was the first time that any 
human sex hormone had ever been syn- 
thetically produced. 

Joseph Olney Halford (California ’24, 
Ph.D. ibid. ’26), who had done his work 
for the doctorate in physical chemistry, 
came to the staff in 1926 for the purpose 
of applying physical chemistry to re- 
search problems of organic chemistry. 
He has developed spectrometric methods 
in this field. 

All members of the department par- 
ticipate in laboratory instruction and 
share the classwork. Research activities 
are particularly well co-ordinated. Pres- 
cott had established a tradition for inten- 
sive research in organic chemistry. When 
Gomberg succeeded to a professorship 
in 1904 he had published twenty-eight 
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original investigations that were recog- 
nized in all countries as outstanding con- 
tributions. Altogether, his scientific pa- 
pers number ninety-two, of which some 
are in collaboration with colleagues. The 
major investigations have led to the open- 
ing of new and varied fields of inquiry, 
and in following these openings many 
students have been trained in research 
under his guidance. Now they are spread 
over the country in industrial research 
laboratories and in institutions of higher 
learning. National recognition has come 
to him in the awards of the Nichols, 
Willard Gibbs, and Chandler medals, the 
national presidency of the American 
Chemical Society, and membership in 
the National Academy and in numerous 
other scientific societies, both at home 
and abroad. In building up a staff of as- 
sociates he has shown a rare good judg- 
ment in selecting an articulated group 


whose members share the teaching and 
supplement one another in research. Al- 
ready the four associates now on the 
staff have contributed almost one hun- 
dred original papers. Professor Emeritus 
Gomberg has assurance that the work be- 
gun under him will progress much further. 

In a History of the Chemical Laboratory 
(1916), Campbell estimated that a total 
of 746 articles had been published by 
members of the teaching staff while they 
were connected with the chemical labo- 
ratory. These included papers in medical 
chemistry, in pharmacy, in chemical en- 
gineering, and in pure chemistry. Origi- 
nal contributions to the science of chem- 
istry amounted to 401. From 1916 to 
1940 the staff in pure chemistry has 
added 432 original contributions. In- 
cluded in the list are a number of epoch- 
making papers. 

William G. Smeaton 
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NEARLY history. — The specialized 

— teaching of political economy 
Jl began at Michigan pursuant to 
the following resolution of the Regents, 
dated April 14, 1880: 

That, to provide for the instruction hereto- 
fore given by President Angell, Henry Carter 
Adams .... be appointed Lecturer upon Po- 
litical Economy for one semester, at a salary 
of $800. (R.P., 1876-81, p. 497.) 

President Angell, who had been teaching 
classes in this subject during one semes- 
ter and in international law the other 
half year, had just been granted leave to 
become United States Minister to China. 
Adams (Iowa College ’74, Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins ’78, LL.D. ibid. ’15) continued 
to teach in Ann Arbor only one semester 
of each year, the other semester at Cor- 
nell, until 1887. Then he was appointed 
to a full professorship at Michigan, a 
post he held until his death in 1921. 

Instruction in political economy, how- 
ever, was provided in the University 
from its very inception. The “Cathol- 
epistemiad” scheme, drawn up by Judge 
Woodward in 1817 (see Part I: Early 
History and Regents), proposed a 
“ didaxia , or professorship,” of “economi- 
cal sciences” among the twelve subjects 
of instruction. And, at the Regents’ third 
meeting (June 21, 1 837), a resolution was 
passed “that until otherwise ordained 
the Professor of Political Economy shall 
be also Professor of the Ancient and 
English Languages.” Actually, political 
economy was taught, until President 
Angell’s time, by the current professor 
of moral and intellectual philosophy, 
who was nearly always the president of 
the University or the senior member of 
the faculty. Thus, the early teachers of 
political economy were Ten Brook, Tap- 
pan, Haven, and Cocker. Indeed, Presi- 


dent Haven’s chair from 1865 to 1868 
was known as the professorship of logic 
and political economy. As early as 1845 
political economy was required during 
the third term of the senior year in the 
“Department of Arts and Sciences.” In 
the later fifties President Tappan’s grow- 
ing interest in philosophy pushed eco- 
nomics entirely out of the announce- 
ments of courses, but it reappeared as an 
elective study in Haven’s administration 
and was made a prominent part of the 
curriculum by President Angell. 

A few further details may be gleaned 
from the annual catalogues — all with ref- 
erence to the liberal arts department or 
college. In 1843-44, for example, seniors 
apparently were required, during the last 
term, to study Wayland’s Political Econ- 
omy. Similar announcements recurred for 
more than a decade, except that this 
subject was sometimes taught in the jun- 
ior year; in 1850-51 Wayland’s text was 
still used. Juniors of 1852-53, in both 
classical and scientific courses, were in- 
structed in economics “by the use of text 
books, accompanied with lectures and by 
references to the standard works on po- 
litical economy. The students are here 
also required to read original essays on 
subjects connected with the course” 
{Cat., 1852-53, p. 30). 

President Angell, in his first year at 
Ann Arbor, reported to the Regents: 

We should have also, at an early day, a 
Professor to give instruction in Political 
Economy, Political Philosophy, and Inter- 
national Law. The very brief course in Politi- 
cal Economy has been conducted by the 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy [Cocker], who would prefer to confine 
himself to his own special work, and it has 
not been offered at all to the classical stu- 
dents. I have this year given twenty familiar 
lectures on International Law to about two- 
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thirds of the senior class. But provision 
should be made by which every student 
should be able to take a generous course in 
the Political Sciences. ( P.R . , 1871-72, p. 16.) 

Dr. Angell proceeded in the following 
years to develop such courses himself, 
teaching political economy one semester, 
international law the other. By 1879-80, 
the year before Adams came here, Angell 
was responsible for three classes in eco- 
nomics: two sections of an elementary 
course and one in “advanced political 
economy” — all meeting twice a week. 

Buildings and special facilities. — 
The first acquisition of special facilities 
for political economy was announced 
through the University Calendar (1871— 
72, p. 10) in the first year of Dr. Angell’s 
presidency: 

The University Library contains about 
twenty-two thousand volumes. During the 
past year it has been enlarged by the addition 
of the library of the late Prof. [Karl Heinrich] 
Rau, the distinguished Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Heidelberg, 
Germany .... purchased and presented to 
the University by Philo Parsons, Esq., of 
Detroit. It contains about four thousand 
volumes and from two thousand to three 
thousand pamphlets. It is especially rich in 
European works on the Science of Govern- 
ment, Statistics, Political Economy, and 
cognate subjects. 

Adams’ earliest activities at Ann Arbor 
were naturally carried on in University 
Hall, which was then relatively new. Soon 
after Tappan Hall was built (in 1894), 
Adams and his colleague Taylor were 
transferred there. The department’s 
work developed in Tappan Hall until 
about 1910, when the south part of the 
old Chemistry Building became desig- 
nated as the Economics Building. This 
building has been so patched over from 
time to time that now only its numerous 
chimneys suggest its former uses. The 
larger lecture rooms are still fitted with 
shades and screens for lantern projec- 


tions, which have not been used for many 
years. The northern parts of the whole 
structure (first used in 1857), now known 
as the Pharmacology Building, usually 
harbor some animals used for experi- 
mental purposes. Also, an additional 
large basement room was equipped be- 
fore 1920 as an accounting laboratory, 
with desk-tables and adding machines. 
It is overcrowded, and has been for some 
years, by the large classes in that subject. 

Another large room on the second floor 
became the departmental library about 
1914. When Angell Hall was completed, 
in 1924, the economics and mathematics 
libraries were combined on its third floor, 
and the room thus vacated in the Eco- 
nomics Building has served as a statistical 
laboratory as well as a general classroom. 
For some years, in the time of Adams 
and Taylor, virtually all book accessions 
in economics and sociology were pur- 
chased directly by the department for 
the economics library; since the middle 
1920’s most single copies of econom- 
ics literature have gone into the General 
Library, and additions to the economics 
reading room are mainly multiple copies 
for the larger classes. In 1912 the depart- 
ment collected some thirty-one photo- 
graphs and prints of leading economists. 
If funds for the purpose become avail- 
able, this collection may be extended and 
suitably displayed. 

Persons and policies; programs of 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES. — The most ob- 
vious divisions of the department’s his- 
tory are the terms of the three adminis- 
trative heads — Adams (1880-1921), Day 
(1923-27), and Sharfman (since 1927). 

In Adams’ term several significant 
phases may be discerned, each phase 
lasting approximately a decade. For 
about twelve years after he began lec- 
turing here, Adams conducted the teach- 
ing in economics almost single-handed, 
and until 1887 during only one-half 
of the year. In 1892 Fred M. Taylor 
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joined him, and soon thereafter Charles 
H. Cooley became a full-time instructor 
and began to give courses in sociology. 
The third decade of Adams’ regime saw 
the establishment of new courses in in- 
dustry and commerce and in public con- 
trol of railways and other industries, 
taught in part by Edward D. Jones and 
Harrison S. Smalley. In the fourth dec- 
ade (after 1912), public control of in- 
dustry was further developed by I. L. 
Sharfman, and in this period students, 
teachers, and courses in business admin- 
istration and sociology all became more 
numerous. The School of Business Ad- 
ministration (see Part VI: School of 
Business Administration) was created 
in 1924, three years after Adams’ death. 
The Dean of the new school, Edmund 
E. Day, continued to be Chairman of the 
Department of Economics in the College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts until 
his resignation from the University in 
1927, since which year the School and the 
department have been headed respec- 
tively by Dean Griffin and Professor 
Sharfman. The group teaching sociology 
(see Part IV: Department of Sociol- 
ogy) remained administratively a wing 
of the Department of Economics until 
1931, two years after Cooley’s death; and 
a year or two later sociology offices and 
classes were removed to the old Law 
Building (Haven Hall). 

The roster of persons who have taught 
economics and business in the Depart- 
ment of Economics (or Political Econ- 
omy), from the beginning of such in- 
struction at the University through the 
year 1939-40, includes 183 names. This 
count excludes eight nonresident lectur- 
ers in political economy, also Cooley 
and other sociologists, and appointees 
in the School of Business Administration 
in 1924 and later years. Classified by 
highest rank attained up to 1940, this 
roster includes eighteen full professors, 
four visiting professors, six associate pro- 


fessors, fourteen assistant professors, 
seven lecturers, ninety-four instructors, 
and forty teaching fellows. 

Henry Carter Adams , 1880-1921 . — 
Adams was called to Michigan in 1880, 
as stated above, to take over Presi- 
dent Angell’s one-semester offerings in 
political economy. Within a few years, 
under the stimulus of the School of Po- 
litical Science (see Part IV: Depart- 
ment of Political Science), various 
other courses were announced under the 
heading “Political Economy.” These an- 
nouncements signify the beginnings of 
Adams’ instruction at the University of 
Michigan in public finance and industrial 
history, and they also show how early he 
developed alliances with other depart- 
ments and with people and organizations 
outside the University. For 1882-83, for 
example, the following courses were an- 
nounced in connection with the economics 
offering: Public Scientific Surveys, Rela- 
tions of Government to Scientific Prog- 
ress; and Economic Development of 
Mineral Resources. These two courses 
were taught respectively by the profes- 
sors of geology and of mineralogy and 
mining engineering. 

During the first year of his full profes- 
sorship here (1887-88) Adams intro- 
duced a course designated Principles of 
the Science of Statistics. At about the 
same time he became chief statistician 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which post he held until 1912. In 
this period also appeared germs of other 
types of instruction which grew to great 
importance — notably advanced econom- 
ic theory, international trade, and social 
and industrial reform. The classes had 
already attained such size that Adams 
was allowed an assistant. This assistant, 
Frederick C. Hicks (’86, Ph.D. ’90), 
later president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, became Instructor in Economics 
in 1890-91. During the latter academic 
year Adams was absent, doing work with 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and his place was temporarily Ailed by 
Fred Man ville Taylor (Northwestern ’76, 
Ph.D. Michigan ’88), who was then 
teaching history and political economy 
at Albion College. 

By 1892, the year when Taylor came 
here permanently as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Economy and Finance, 
ten courses in political economy were an- 
nounced for each semester — “classified,” 
according to the Calendar of 1892-93, 
“as undergraduate, intermediate, and 
graduate courses.” Frank Haigh Dixon 
(’92, Ph.D. ’95), later Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Dartmouth and at Prince- 
ton, assisted Adams in his course (for 
which five sections were listed) on indus- 
trial history; and Charles Horton Cooley 
(’87, Ph.D. ’94) taught Theory of Statis- 
tics and History of Political Economy, 
as well as an elementary course in eco- 
nomics. Taylor was giving two or three 
one- or two-hour courses each semester 
in currency and banking, American in- 
dustrial history, agrarian, socialist, and 
communist movements, and social phi- 
losophy with reference to economic rela- 
tions, and he was also assisting Adams 
in a course announced as Problems in 
Political Economy. The problems stud- 
ied, according to the Calendar , were “the 
railroad problem; industrial crises; free 
trade and protection; industrial reforms; 
labor legislation; taxation.” Taylor, more- 
over, was already launched on his own 
introductory course in principles (Ele- 
ments of Political Economy — three lec- 
tures a week and one quiz hour for each 
of the four sections). The four teachers 
collaborated, each semester, in a weekly 
two-hour seminar, Current Economic 
Legislation and Literature. 

This 1 892-93 offering was typical of its 
decade, except that within a few years 
Cooley was beginning his career in soci- 
ology, and Taylor took over the history 
of political economy. The Calendar for 


1888-89 had announced a seminar “de- 
signed for candidates for advanced de- 
grees,” and in 1895-96 Adams, Taylor, 
and Cooley were listed for a course of 
three credit hours on “critical studies in 
economics and sociology, intended es- 
pecially for graduate students but open 
to seniors specializing in political econ- 
omy, who satisfy their instructors of their 
fitness for the work.” 

Not until 1910 did the curriculums 
in business administration, which devel- 
oped into a separate School in 1924 (see 
Part VI: School of Business Adminis- 
tration), become as prominent as eco- 
nomics and sociology were in the depart- 
mental announcements; but the year 
1901 was marked by two significant ap- 
pointments — those of Edward David 
Jones (Ohio Wesleyan ’92, Ph.D. Wis- 
consin ’95) as Assistant Professor of 
Commerce and Industry and of Durand 
William Springer (Albion ’86, A.M. 
Michigan ’24) as Lecturer on Accounts. 
The Calendar of that year refers to 
“those who wish to combine the study of 
political economy and finance with his- 
tory, political science, and law for the 
purpose of preparing themselves for some 
one of the several professions or careers 
to which this group of studies naturally 
leads.” (This is reminiscent of the similar 
aims of the School of Political Science 
about twenty years earlier.) And, in the 
Calendar for 1902-3, the following para- 
graph first appeared: 

Industry and Commerce. The courses in 
industry and commerce have for their special 
object the study of organization and processes 
of modern business. They are closely related 
to economics, both as a study of wealth 
production and as an account of economic 
principles in industrial society. Some of them 
are technical in character and are intended 
to rank as semi-professional courses. 

In the new courses which Jones taught 
relating to industrial development and 
organization appeared professors from 
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the Departments of Geology and of Law. 
There was also a revival of nonresident 
lectureships, one of them “on the indus- 
trial significance of ship canals.” 

The teachings of Adams in govern- 
mental control of railways and of other 
industries were supplemented, at first by 
those of Harrison Standish Smalley (’oo, 
Ph.D. ’03), who in 1903 was appointed 
Instructor in Political Economy. In the 
year of Smalley’s death (191a) the serv- 
ices of Isaiah Leo Sharfman (Harvard 
’07, LL.B. ibid. ’10) in the University 
were begun. Sharfman, who advanced to 
a full professorship in 1914 and has been 
Chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics since 1927, applied his training in 
law and his experience in teaching and 
research to the elaboration of courses on 
corporations, railways, and public utili- 
ties, from the standpoint of public policy 
and social control. 

Edmund Ezra Day , 1923-27 . — Edmund 
E. Day (Dartmouth ’05, Ph.D. Harvard 
’09, LL.D. Vermont ’31), who left Michi- 
gan in 1927 to join the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and is now president of Cornell 
University, began his teaching and chair- 
manship here in February, 1923. The to- 
tal enrollment in the department had 
been growing very rapidly, as will be 
shown below. This growth, and the dif- 
ficulty of even maintaining the upper 
staff during Adams’ last illness and the 
interregnum, had thrown the teaching of 
the numerous students in economics, so- 
ciology, and business administration into 
the hands of less than a dozen men of 
professorial rank, assisted by a crew of 
instructors working toward their doctor’s 
degrees. Day was enabled to enlarge the 
upper staff and to set up a professional 
school of business administration, includ- 
ing its Bureau of Business Research, 
which has been of assistance in some eco- 
nomic studies and publications. (The 
teachers of sociology already had practi- 
cal autonomy, though they were formally 


within the Department of Economics un- 
til 1931.) From Day’s time also dates 
continuous existence of the present Eco- 
nomics Club, which arranges evening 
meetings at irregular intervals, where 
faculty members and graduate students 
of economics and business administration 
present findings from their researches 
and have discussions with visiting schol- 
ars in these fields. 

Soon after his advent, Day urged upon 
the faculty of the College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts the develop- 
ment of a scheme of majors or concentra- 
tion, to be part of the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree. (This College at the 
University of Michigan was one of the 
last academic strongholds of the “free 
elective system.”) His committee’s plan 
was rejected, but within a few years 
(1931) another committee secured adop- 
tion of the present concentration plan. 

Isaiah Leo Sharfman , 1927 to date . — 
In the department’s latest decade, en- 
rollments have continued to grow, and 
the undergraduate concentration pro- 
gram has received increasing attention. 

Enrollments. — In the academic year 
1912-13, when available records were be- 
gun (Professor Sharfman soon thereafter 
became Secretary of the Department), 
there were 793 enrollments in introduc- 
tory courses, 822 in more advanced eco- 
nomics, 434 in business administration, 
and 457 in sociology; a total of 2,506 stu- 
dent class-members within the depart- 
ment, averaging some 1,250 each semes- 
ter. By 1916-17 the corresponding total 
for both semesters had grown to 4,426. 
The war reduced this index to 2,834 i n 
1918-19; then came a deluge of 6,712 en- 
rollments (elections) in 1919-20 and still 
more (7,626) in 1920-21. Thus, in the 
autumn of 1920 Taylor had the task of 
organizing instruction of more than 1,000 
students in his introductory course; and 
great upswings had occurred in all the 
other categories of courses in the depart- 
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ment. This heavy tide subsided some- 
what within a few years. Elections in 
courses then in the department but now 
given in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration reached their peak of 1,891 in 
1921-22; while elections in sociology rose 
to nearly 2,100 just before the separate 
Department of Sociology was organized 
(1931). The total elections in elementary 
and advanced economics courses re- 
mained close to 3,000 from 1925 to 1929, 
fluctuated near 3,300 until 1934, and be- 
tween 1937 and 1940 have run above 
4,700. This last rise is attributable in part 
to new requirements and recommenda- 
tions in various curriculums of the Col- 
lege of Engineering. Already in 1912-13 
there were 141 elections in special eco- 
nomics courses for students in other col- 
leges, and nowadays the similar courses 
draw more than 700 elections a year. The 
introductory courses in accounting (with 
several hundreds of elections each year) 
and some advanced work in this field 
have remained in this department and 
are patronized in part by students work- 
ing toward degrees in engineering and 
law, as well as by those contemplating 
business and other professional degrees. 

Further analysis of trends within the 
introductory courses shows that the larg- 
est number of enrollments in the in- 
troductory courses is always in the two 
semesters of the year’s work on the soph- 
omore level, which serve as a foundation 
for the more advanced courses in the de- 
partment. Before 1921 there was only 
one full semester (four or five hours cred- 
it) of elementary principles. At one time, 
at least (1909-10), six weeks of the 
second-semester course were devoted 
to “distribution” theory, the remainder 
to “problems.” Since 1921 the year’s 
introductory work — usually for three 
hours’ credit each semester (one lecture 
and two or three quiz meetings a week) 
— has been organized with reference to a 
framework of principles. Another course 


provides an introductory survey of eco- 
nomics through one semester for seniors 
and graduate students whose main inter- 
ests lie elsewhere. 

The percentage of D and E grades 
in all the department’s courses (includ- 
ing business administration and sociol- 
ogy) in 1 91 2-13 was slightly lower than 
the corresponding percentage in other 
courses in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, but by 1924 the 
percentage of D’s and E’s in economics 
courses had risen well above the general 
level for the College, though no econom- 
ics courses have been open to freshmen. 

Concentration. — The foregoing sur- 
vey of trends in course elections leads to 
a historical view of specialization in eco- 
nomics and allied subjects in the College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts. For 
some years before the business and soci- 
ology courses were split off there were 
curriculums within this College leading 
to certificates in business administration 
and in social work (with the bachelor’s 
degree; see Part IV : Department of So- 
ciology). Since 1924 the former of these 
has been supplanted, in part, by the com- 
bined curriculum in letters and business 
administration — a five-year course, open 
only to students with a B — or better av- 
erage of scholarship. This group of stu- 
dents, in their junior year, is supervised 
by the Department of Economics, which, 
since the concentration plan of the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
became effective, has also been responsi- 
ble for upperclassmen concentrating in 
economics. 

Table I shows that usually 10 per cent 
or more of the juniors and seniors in this 
College not enrolled in the combined cur- 
riculums are specializing in economics. 
Actually, for most years, this has been the 
largest single group. The table also shows 
numbers of juniors, each autumn semes- 
ter, in the combined letters and busi- 
ness administration curriculum. Avail- 
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TABLE I 


Upperclassmen in the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts Specializing 
in Economics and Business 


First Semester of 
Academic Year 

Juniors in 
Combined Curricu- 
lum in Letters and 
Business 
Administration 

Junior and Senior Concentrators 

In Economics 

In the College 

Per Cent 
in Economics 

1933-34 

40 

53 


.... 

1934-35 

54 

140 



1935-36 

45 

166 

1.576 

10.5 

1936-37 

52 

196 

1,670 

n.7 

1937-38 

33 

269 

1,711 

15. 1 

1938-39 

27 

279 

1,761 

15.8 

1939-40 

41 

207 

1,870 

11. 0 


ability of this type of combination (in 
letters and law also, for example) enables 
the better students to expedite their 
academic work, and it also distorts, 
somewhat, statistical comparisons as to 
numbers and abilities of concentrating 
groups at the University of Michigan 
and elsewhere. (At Harvard College, for 
instance, where concentration has been 
required over a much longer period and 
where there are no combined curriculums 
for undergraduates, about 16 to 17 per 
cent of all concentrators, in the decade 
1926-36, were in economics.) 

A survey was made several years ago 
which traced the students who made B 
or better in the elementary economics 
courses, Economics 51 and 52, in 1932- 
33 and 1933-34, to ascertain their later 
fields of specialization. The largest per- 
centages (26.3 for 1932-33 and 19.6 
for 1933-34) went into the combined 
curriculum in letters and law. Corre- 
sponding percentages of these superior 
students were, for the same years: con- 
centrating in economics, 13.2 per cent 
and 17.6 per cent; entering the letters and 
business administration curriculum, 21.2 
per cent and 7.8 per cent. These three 
fields together, therefore, appear to at- 
tract about half of the students who show 
most aptitude in the earlier economic 
studies. 


The full-year course in economic prin- 
ciples, available in the sophomore year, 
is required before entrance upon the eco- 
nomics concentration program in the 
junior year is permitted. As an upper- 
classman this concentrator must take 
not less than twenty-four nor more than 
thirty-four hours of credit in economics 
courses, including a course in accounting 
or statistics and sequences of two and 
three courses respectively in two other 
economic fields — such as theory, money 
and credit, labor, public control of in- 
dustry, international economic relations, 
economic history, and public finance. 
Certain courses in advanced economic 
theory are counted in any of the other 
sequences. 

Graduate program. — Graduate stud- 
ies have long been highly important in 
the program of the Department of Eco- 
nomics. 

The count of higher degrees in eco- 
nomics appears to begin with the doctor 
of philosophy degree awarded in 1890 to 
Frederick C. Hicks, whose dissertation 
was entitled “The Foreign Trade of the 
United States.” In the decade ending in 
1900, twelve master’s and seven doctor’s 
degrees were awarded in this field — 
among the latter being the doctorate of 
Charles Horton Cooley (“A Theory of 
Transportation”). From 1900 to 1910, 
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advanced degrees continued to be few — 
ten master’s, seven doctor’s. After 1910 
the pace quickened. In the next three 
decades (ending in 1920, 1930, and 1940) 
the numbers of master’s degrees awarded 
in economics were, respectively, 34, 87, 
and 159; and of doctor’s, 7, 19, and 24. 
The total, 1889 to 1940, is 302 master’s, 
65 doctor’s. 

The preceding data are believed to be 
accurate for the period since 1910, but 
for the earlier years it is not always pos- 
sible to classify advanced degrees ac- 
cording to field of specialization. Fred M. 
Taylor, for example, received this Uni- 
versity’s doctor of philosophy degree in 
1888, his dissertation being entitled 
“The Right of the State to Be.” His 
graduate study appears to have been 
more largely in philosophy and politics 
than in political economy; his degree 
therefore is not included in the above 
count. For three decades after doctor- 
ates in economics began to be given here, 
the subjects of dissertations were usually 
in Adams’ fields, transportation and pub- 
lic finance, or in Taylor’s fields, money 
and general theory. Several types of 
master’s degrees were formerly given in 
political economy (masters of arts, of 
philosophy, of laws, and of science; see 
Part II: Degrees). 

Thoroughly capable graduate students 
with previous training in economics have 
usually been able to earn the master’s 
degree in about one academic year and 
the doctor’s degree in perhaps three or 
four years of full-time work (beyond the 
bachelor’s degree). When the School of 
Business Administration was organized 
in 1924, it provided for the master’s de- 
gree in business administration, based 
upon two years of study in a specialized 
and largely prescribed curriculum addi- 
tional to four years of undergraduate 
work, except (as noted above) for stu- 
dents in the combined letters and busi- 
ness administration curriculum. More 


recently programs leading to the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in business ad- 
ministration have been established in the 
Graduate School. 

Questioning has been heard for some 
time, in the field of economics as else- 
where, as to what trends should be fav- 
ored with reference to the master’s de- 
gree. The increasing disposition of state 
and local educational authorities to put a 
premium on the possession of this degree 
by high school teachers is, of course, an 
important part of the general story; but 
this particular demand has not affected 
the Department of Economics as much 
as it has affected many other depart- 
ments, inasmuch as there has been little 
demand for high-school teachers offering 
economics as their major subject. No 
quantitative studies are available to 
show the statistical distribution of hold- 
ers of the master’s degree in economics 
by occupations and employers, but most 
of them who do not pursue studies fur- 
ther toward the doctorate appear to find 
employment readily, notably in second- 
ary teaching of commercial and social 
studies, in college and university teach- 
ing, and in government and business. In 
addition to the requirements for under- 
graduateconcentration mentioned above, 
candidates for the master’s degree are re- 
quired to do a year’s work in advanced 
economic theory and to write at least one 
substantial paper, normally in a research 
seminar. 

A somewhat special problem has been 
presented to the University of Michigan 
by rather large numbers of graduates of 
foreign universities seeking advanced de- 
grees. Our list shows that between 1890 
and 1902, out of ten persons who re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in economics, three bore Japanese names. 
Since the latter of those dates only one 
Chinese and one Japanese have earned 
the doctor of philosophy degree in this 
department, and from 1902 until 1916 
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no Oriental names appeared anywhfere in 
the department’s lists of higher degrees. 
After 1916 they occurred with increasing 
frequency. Of the ninety-nine recipients 
of the master’s degree from 1930 to 1936, 
no less than twenty-six were Orientals — 
mostly Chinese. Naturally these Oriental 
students usually have to work here long- 
er than do American college graduates to 
earn the master’s degree, and a number 
of them leave without completing the 
work for it. Variations in studies and 
standards among the foreign colleges, 
of course, are still greater than among 
the numerous American institutions from 
which we draw graduate students, and 
such wide differences in background have 
thus far made it seem inadvisable to re- 
quire a more nearly uniform curriculum 
for the degree of master of arts in eco- 
nomics. 

In Adams’ time there was no general 
reckoning between the faculty and the 
doctoral candidate until, his course and 
language requirements fulfilled and his 
dissertation accepted, he stood a long 
oral examination in which emphasis was 
placed on the dissertation, the special 
field, and general economic theory. Can- 
didates were accustomed to prepare 
themselves in the field of theory by long 
attendance in Taylor’s advanced courses, 
which treated new examples of theoreti- 
cal literature every year. 

Within a year after Edmund E. Day 
came, in February, 1923, the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy were modified into a system much 
like that which prevails at present (1939- 
40). Before he is well launched on his dis- 
sertation, the candidate must now take a 
preliminary general examination, the 
major part of which consists of four 
three-hour written examinations in fields 
selected by himself out of the principal 
divisions of economics, always including 
economic theory and its history. And be- 
fore these examinations may be written, 


various preliminaries must be completed, 
notably foreign-language tests, courses 
in eight specified economics fields, and 
preparation in some cognate field. The 
general examination ends with an oral 
conference. When these hurdles are 
cleared, the candidate devotes himself 
to his dissertation; and after the latter is 
accepted, he must stand an oral exami- 
nation on it and his special field. 

Financial aid. — An important factor 
in graduate studies everywhere is finan- 
cial aid to students. A majority of those 
who have taken the doctorate in this de- 
partment have been at some stage quiz- 
masters in the elementary courses — a 
condition which is perhaps normal among 
the American universities. Frederick C. 
Hicks, for example, began quizzing for 
Professor Adams within a year or two 
after the latter became a full-time mem- 
ber of the faculty, and Hicks earned his 
doctor’s degree in 1890. By 1895 Charles 
H. Cooley and Frank H. Dixon had se- 
cured doctorates in economics in similar 
fashion. Such predoctoral instructors in 
many cases were paid on a full-time 
teaching basis. In recent years the Uni- 
versity’s policy has been modified, so 
that persons without the doctorate or 
equivalent attainments are no longer 
acceptable for the title “instructor.” 
Graduate student quizmasters are still 
employed in the economics and other de- 
partments, but they are now designated 
as teaching fellows, and they receive sti- 
pends based upon less than full-time 
service. 

Graduate study in economics at the 
University of Michigan has also been as- 
sisted by other fellowships and scholar- 
ships. Adams, for example, secured gifts 
from Messrs. Frank H. Hecker and 
Joseph Boyer of Detroit, in 1913 and 
1914, aggregating $2,500, which funds 
were employed primarily for the support 
of two fellows in transportation for two 
years or more. Probably these fellows 
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had some instructional duties. For some 
years of late, moreover, the State Col- 
lege fellowships, administered by the 
Graduate School, have brought alumni 
and alumnae from Michigan colleges to 
the department at the rate of one or more 
almost every year. Other aids for gradu- 
ate students include or have included 
the University fellowships and scholar- 
ships, the Michigan-Brookings fellowship, 
maintained jointly by the University 
and the Brookings Institution at Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Earhart fellowships 
and scholarships (see Part IV : Depart- 
ment of Sociology), the Rackham fel- 
lowships, and the Taylor fellowship, for 
which funds are accumulating as men- 
tioned below. 

Research and publications. — Adams 
was a pioneer among American econo- 
mists in the development of syllabi 
and texts in various political economy 
courses. The General Library contains, 
for example, his Outline of Lectures on 
Political Economy (seventy-six pages, 
dated 1881), used for instruction at 
Johns Hopkins, Cornell, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. And in Adams’ private 
library is a volume of mimeographed lec- 
tures on “The Labor Problem” and other 
subjects, used in a course which he gave 
in the Department of Law in the early 
nineties. By 1902-3 Taylor’s lectures on 
“Elements of Political Economy” were 
sold in mimeographed form by Edwards 
Brothers, Ann Arbor. Taylor’s Chapters 
on Money — a preliminary textbook for 
his students — appeared in 1906, and his 
source book. Some Readings in Economics , 
in 1907. 

About 1915 the following passage ap- 
peared in the Preface to the third edition 
of Taylor’s Principles: 

In view of the increased expense to the 
students due to the frequency of new editions, 
I shall permit myself to explain that this 
text, like Professor [Walton H.] Hamilton’s 
Readings, Professor [George W.] Dowrie’s 


Syllabus, and other books or pamphlets pub- 
lished by the University for the use of the 
classes in Economics, brings no pecuniary 
profit to the instructor immediately con- 
cerned or to the University. Any surplus 
which may emerge is to go into a depart- 
mental Printing Fund to be used for the 
revision and expansion of these texts and for 
the printing of other class helps. 

The printing fund derived from the sale 
of these texts was drawn upon as indi- 
cated, notably for the syllabus used by 
advanced theory classes, which went 
through four editions and was distributed 
gratis to the students. After Taylor’s re- 
tirement in 1929, the Regents set aside 
the $3,638.88 remaining in the fund to 
accumulate for a fellowship in his mem- 
ory. 

The works just referred to were text- 
books, though they embodied a great 
deal of scholarly research. Taylor’s Prin- 
ciples , for example, was prepared and 
used as an elementary text; it is never- 
theless a profound work in economic 
theory. Similar observations might be 
made concerning other texts prepared 
by Michigan teachers, such as Adams’ 
Science of Finance. 

Rather comprehensive compilations 
have been made of publications of pres- 
ent and past members of the teaching 
staff, but it would be impossible to cite 
precisely even the chief publications of 
scholarly work done in the Department 
of Economics. The works of Charles H. 
Cooley, for instance, are much more rel- 
evant to the origins of the Department 
of Sociology; yet most of them came to 
fruition while he and his group were 
closely associated with the economics 
staff. In some degree a parallel comment 
would apply to the writings of some 
teachers in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, such as Day’s Statistical 
Analysis , Griffin’s Foreign Trade , and 
Rodkey’s Banking Process. Jones’s Ad- 
ministration of Industrial Enterprises was 
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a pioneering, widely influential manual 
on general principles and practices in 
business organization; its author resigned 
from this department and University in 
1918, six years before the School of Busi- 
ness Administration was established. 
Friday’s Wages , Prices , and Profits ap- 
peared near the end of this economist’s 
work in Ann Arbor. Some books, such as 
Goodrich’s The Miner's Freedom , Rem- 
er’s Foreign Investments in China , and 
Hoover’s Location Theory and the Stipe 
and Leather Industries , were published 
after the authors had joined the staff but 
had been partly prepared previously; 
others, like Van Sickle’s Direct Taxation 
in Austria and Ellis’ Exchange Control, 
were largely prepared during the au- 
thors’ connection with the department, 
but appeared later. Remer’s Chinese Boy- 
cotts, Ellis’ German Monetary Theory, and 
Dickinson’s Compensating Industrial Ef- 
fort are examples of work carried through 
to publication during the authors’ teach- 
ing here. Associate Professor Robert S. 
Ford has been senior author of several 
of the Michigan Governmental Studies, 
issued by the University’s Bureau of 
Government, of which he has been Di- 
rector since 1938 (see Part VI: Bureau 
of Government). 

An important type of scholarship, of 
course, grows out of doctoral disser- 
tations. Among publications arising out 
of dissertations in economics accepted 
by this University may be cited Paton’s 
Accounting Theory, Dewey’s Long and 
Short Haul Principle of Rate Regulation, 
Yang’s Good Will and Other Intangibles, 
and significant articles by Shorey Peter- 
son on economic problems of highway 
transport. Three of our dissertations 
have secured publication in full through 
winning national prize competitions — 
Watkins’ Bankers' Balances, Seltzer’s 
Financial History of the American Auto- 
mobile Industry , and Nelson Lee Smith’s 
Fair Rate of Return in Public Utility Reg- 


ulation. No funds have been provided 
here for subsidizing publication of re- 
searches in economics as such, but the 
monographs and dissertations published 
by our University’s Bureau of Business 
Research (see Part VI : School of Busi- 
ness Administration) have included 
several works by members of the eco- 
nomics teaching staff and several dis- 
sertations for the doctor of philosophy 
degree in economics. Economics disser- 
tations thus published, in whole or in 
part, are those of Wyngarden, Taggart, 
Phelps, Waterman, Woodworth, and 
Daniels. 

The foregoing retrospect may be sup- 
plemented by an attempt to indicate 
further the significance of the events re- 
counted, with special reference to the 
structure founded by Adams and Taylor. 
The interests and abilities of these men, 
although not always completely harmo- 
nious, interacted to produce substantial 
intellectual achievements and to develop 
the abilities of many able students and 
colleagues. 

Taylor wrote, shortly before his death, 
in response to an inquiry from Professor 
F. A. Hayek (of the London School of 
Economics, and formerly of Vienna): 

.... I greatly appreciated your kind 
comments on my Principles. As my very 
limited working capacity made it quite cer- 
tain that I should do relatively little writing, 
I early determined to limit myself to doing 
one or two things and doing them as well as 
I could. My particular capacities and tastes, 
added to earlier training in philosophy, made 
it natural for me, as a teacher of Economics, 
to devote myself to theory, with only so much 
attention to the concrete as was necessary 
to furnish the background for theoretic 
analysis. 

Actually, he did not limit himself so nar- 
rowly as is here suggested, in his earlier 
years, for he labored assiduously in the 
field of money, banking, and currency. 
In this province, through his teaching 
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and publications, he was a national in- 
tellectual leader by the beginning of the 
present century. He later became ab- 
sorbed in problems concerning the ele- 
mentary course in economic principles 
and advanced instruction in economic 
theory. His theoretical publications are 
based upon somewhat narrow and de- 
signedly abstract premises. Although he 
was always much interested in history 
and belles-lettres — subjects which he 
taught at Albion College — he made nat- 
ural science texts his model for his 
economic writings, deliberately forswear- 
ing literary graces of exposition and mak- 
ing much use of italicized “principles” 
and “corollaries” as well as of numerical 
problems. His classroom cabinets stuffed 
with blueprint charts remain in our 
buildings as relics, as do a few dictaphone 
cylinders containing his dictation. The 
quality of Taylor’s theory slowly ob- 
tained widespread recognition, as his 
disciples spread over wider fields, but in 
reference to his pedagogical methods (es- 
pecially as applied to the general run of 
students in elementary principles) many 
contemporary observers would agree 
with the following remark in a private 
letter from a former colleague: 

The defect of the elementary course under 
Professor Taylor was that it was a course in 
theory and an exercise in logic, rather than 
instruction in the practice of the scientific 
method of determining premises. The result 
was to make young students who had been 
exercised in the artificially simplified cases 
used in the course unduly sure of themselves. 

Taylor, however, fully recognized this 
danger, and uttered many warnings. In 
his second mimeographed lecture of 
1902-3, for instance, appears the follow- 
ing passage, typical of the caveats he was 
wont to give out: 

Doubtless if I would ask you what was 
your purpose in studying Political Economy 
many of you would say that you wished to 
be prepared to have an opinion on certain 


questions before the country and that you 
would like to be able to discuss them intel- 
ligently if the occasion arose; and others that 
they intended to pursue political careers. 
The Rigid Application or Principles to 
Practical Cases Is Extremely Danger- 
ous, and Is Apt to Be a Mistaken Appli- 
cation in Nine Cases out ofTen [capitals 
in original]. 

This teacher was also a lifelong stu- 
dent of socialist literature, and his sur- 
viving writings are full of penetrating 
discussions of its problems. The “Critique 
of the Existing System,” with which his 
Principles ends, is distinctly conservative 
in tone and indicates the general position 
which he always held. His last publica- 
tion — an address as president of the 
American Economic Association in 1928 
— on “Guidance of Production in a So- 
cialist State” is now cited approvingly 
by both socialist and nonsocialist econo- 
mists. This publication amply testifies to 
the persistence of his interest in these 
theoretical issues; but it is clear that he 
was never optimistic as to the immediate 
practical possibilities of economic collec- 
tivism. 

The department’s present courses in 
elementary economics, money and cred- 
it, and social reform are still influenced 
by Taylor, in that the teachers in charge 
were his students or colleagues, or both. 
His favorite field of economic theory, 
since his retirement, has been divided 
and cultivated simultaneously by a num- 
ber of successors, of whom Ellis, Peter- 
son, and Dickinson were for some years 
personally associated with Taylor. 

Different in many ways were the gen- 
ius and development of Adams. While on 
the threshold of his career, he boldly 
jeopardized his worldly prospects by de- 
fending labor unions, collective bargain- 
ing, and liberal principles in general. 
Later, his preoccupation with work out- 
side Ann Arbor, especially at Washing- 
ton, was occasionally considered rather 
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excessive by a few of his Ann Arbor as- 
sociates; but these labors nevertheless 
enriched his teaching. He will long be re- 
membered for his work in the field of 
government finance; other studies which 
he persistently carried on form a com- 
plex composed of principles and admin- 
istration of transportation, accounting, 
statistics, and public regulation of in- 
dustry. Judge Cooley selected Adams 
to be chief statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, not merely be- 
cause he was Cooley’s colleague in Ann 
Arbor, but because the younger man 
had already given such convincing evi- 
dences of his fitness as may be found in 
his classical paper of 1887, The Relation 
of the State to Industrial Action. 

By 1906 statistical reports under oath 
from the railways to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, based on a standard 
accounting system approved by the Com- 
mission, were made mandatory by fed- 
eral legislation. Adams assisted the rail- 
way officials to work out such a system, 
and later (in 1913) he spent a year in 
China as special adviser to the Chinese 
government on railway accounts. These 
experiences and responsibilities were re- 
flected not only in the courses in railway 
and transportation problems and in pub- 
lic control of business — which courses 
were given in both the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts and in 
the Law Department — but also in the 
proliferation of instruction after 1909 in 
railway organization, operation, and fi- 
nance. The Hecker and Boyer gifts, re- 
ferred to above, belong to this epoch; 
part of the money was used to buy books 


on transportation for the General Li- 
brary. Perhaps the most significant inno- 
vation of the period was a course in the 
year 1909-10, entitled Railway Statis- 
tics and Accounts. This course is sym- 
bolic of the great constructive achieve- 
ments of Adams and his school toward 
basing governmental regulation of indus- 
try on that foundation which is now gen- 
erally realized to be quite indispensable 
— regular statistical reports, made pos- 
sible by standardized accounting. In this 
manner and in other ways the Michi- 
gan economist developed practical means 
which the state may use in its efforts to 
safeguard industry from shortsighted 
and antisocial actions. 

Adams’ work has been carried forward 
in the department, especially by the two 
present members of the staff who were 
his colleagues during his later years — 
Sharfman (assisted by Shorey Peterson) 
and Paton. The latter is distinguished 
both as an accountant and as an econ- 
omist; his many publications include 
several texts in accounting, a research 
monograph on Corporate Profits as Shown 
by Audit Reports, and his major contribu- 
tions to the Accountant' s Handbook , of 
which he is editor. Sharfman, whose 
teaching and other public service have 
dealt especially with government regu- 
lation of transportation and other pub- 
lic utilities, in Adams’ time published 
Railroad Regulation and The American 
Railway Problem ; and the year 1937 
saw publication of the fifth and final 
volume of his authoritative Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Z. Clark Dickinson 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


T HE Department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, like most 
college departments, came into 
existence not by special creation, but by 
a process of evolution. The earliest pro- 
gram of courses, that for the academic 
year 1843-44, provided for work in rhet- 
oric, but only in connection with a for- 
midable curriculum in the Greek and 
Latin languages and literatures. The 
story of rhetoric’s uncertain and shifting 
attachments and its later history as a 
department (between 1903 and 1930), 
before its definite union with English, are 
told in a separate article (see Part III: 
Department of Rhetoric). 

It is true that even in the 1830*5 the 
teaching of English existed as one of the 
fainter hopes entertained by the Regents. 
A resolution offered on June 21, 1837, 
and tabled on the same day, provided 
that “until otherwise ordained the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy shall be also 
Professor of the Ancient and English 
Languages.” But no professor of political 
economy was appointed; and it was not 
until 1841 that instruction in any sub- 
ject was given. 

The first mention of English literature 
appeared in the University Catalogue for 
1852-53, the first year of President Tap- 
pan’s administration. It was Tappan’s 
policy, however, to publish hopes as well 
as promises; he believed, no doubt, that 
publication might make the hopes come 
true — as, in the long run, many of them 
did. A professorship of rhetoric and Eng- 


lish literature was announced, but no 
professor was named, and none was ap- 
pointed. In the scientific course newly 
added to the classical course, and leading 
to the bachelor of science degree, work in 
English language and literature was pre- 
scribed for the first and second terms of 
the freshman year. In the departmental 
announcement, it was said that “the 
Professor of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, and the Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy” would “take 
charge of this branch, jointly.” 

These professors presumably held 
themselves ready to take charge also of 
the work in English language and litera- 
ture in the proposed “university course” 
of postgraduate studies. But, as it is said 
in the Hinsdale-Demmon History of the 
University of Michigan (p. 87): 

It is not now easy to get at the precise facts 
relative to the graduate work that was really 
done previous to 1878. In the first place we 
do not know how many of the so-called 
Graduate Courses were ever given; no doubt, 
however, it was a minority. 

Advanced work in English must have be- 
longed to the weak majority; for before 
i860 English language and literature, as 
well as rhetoric and criticism, had disap- 
peared from the “Programme of studies 
for the degrees of M.A. and M.S.” 

In the meantime, however, English 
had gained the part-time services of a 
professor. Dr. Haven, who was to return 
to the faculty later as President, received 
his first appointment in 1852 as Professor 
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of the Latin Language and Literature; 
but two years later, having given over this 
professorship to Henry Simmons Frieze, 
he became Professor of History and Eng- 
lish Literature. In 1856 he resigned. But 
when in 1863 he returned as President 
he served as Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature. 

For some time even the study of Eng- 
lish literature was rhetorical in its main 
purpose. The Catalogue for 1854-55 
stated: “The survey of our general Liter- 
ature is necessarily cursory, and is de- 
signed chiefly to establish fundamental 
principles of criticism, and to cultivate 
correctness and propriety of style.” This 
seems to carry on the policy announced 
in the Catalogue for 1852-53 for the study 
of Greek and Latin: that is, to give the 
student “knowledge .... of those rhetor- 
ical principles which will enable a per- 
son to express his thoughts in idiomatic 
and perspicuous English. In this depart- 
ment, therefore, nearly as much atten- 
tion is paid to the study of English as to 
the study of Greek and Latin.” Never- 
theless, the change in 1854-55 is im- 
portant: the student is now to be taught 
the use of English not only from classical 
but also from English models. 

In 1856-57, the year after Professor 
Haven resigned, only rhetoric appears to 
have survived, and that only as taught 
by an instructor who also had to teach 
Greek. In the following year, however, 
the professorship of history and English 
literature was filled by the appointment 
to the faculty of a man who was to be- 
come one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, Andrew Dickson White (Yale ’53, 
A.M. ibid. ’56, LL.D. Michigan ’67), 
later best known as minister to Russia, 
ambassador to Germany, and president 
of Cornell University. Together with 
Datus C. Brooks (’56, A.M. ’59), Assist- 
ant Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature, he brought renewed impor- 
tance to the study of the English lan- 


guage and literature. This study was still 
limited to “members of the Scientific De- 
partment.” And, as the following state- 
ment shows, its purpose was still largely 
rhetorical: “The object of this plan is to 
secure an examination of the principles 
of our native tongue.” By the year 1858- 
59, work in English literature had been 
extended for the second semester of the 
second year to the classical as well as to 
the scientific curriculum. An added ob- 
ject of the study is indicated in the prom- 
ise of “criticism of the Masterpieces of 
our Literature.” And Assistant Professor 
Brooks could hardly have avoided get- 
ting into literary history in his course: 
“English Language and Literature, par- 
ticularly during the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman Periods, and the Age of 
Elizabeth.” There is no evidence in the 
catalogues, however, that expansion had 
gone so far as to include graduate work 
in English. The activity of the under- 
graduate students, not only in rhetoric 
but in the English language and litera- 
ture, seems to have been largely in orig- 
inal compositions and declamations; and 
“during the last two years the pieces 
spoken are original.” The tradition of 
eloquence was still strong. 

Although Andrew White made valu- 
able contributions to the development of 
English studies in the University, his 
main interest was in history. His desire 
for a professorship exclusively in history 
was gratified in 1863, when Erastus Otis 
Haven (Wesleyan ’42, A.M. ibid. ’45, 
D.D. hon. Union ’54, LL.D. Ohio Wes- 
leyan ’63) returned not only as President 
but also as Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature. Haven was immedi- 
ately listed as offering graduate courses 
in philology and general culture, and 
a year later English literature was 
announced for the first time as a senior 
elective. But such progress as these 
announcements suggest was probably 
not substantial; on the contrary, the 
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program in English must before long 
have suffered considerable shrinkage. 
For in 1865, President Haven moved 
over to the professorship of logic and 
political economy. He replaced his course 
in philology with one in logic. He 
continued to offer his course entitled Gen- 
eral Culture; but that seems to have 
been from the beginning not a course in 
English but in comparative literature. 
Only Allen Jeremiah Curtis (Kalamazoo 
’60, A.M. Michigan ’6i), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture, was left to carry on the work. Then 
in 1867, Tyler came. 

The events of the life of Moses Coit 
Tyler (Yale ’57, LL.D. Wooster ’75, 
L.H.D. Columbia ’87) are related in bio- 
graphical sketches and other passages 
scattered through University publica- 
tions and in the notable Jones-Casady 
Life of Moses Coit Tyler, published by 
the University of Michigan Press in 
1933. The Life must be read by anyone 
who in our time would know Tyler’s ca- 
reer, his character, and his place in the 
history of the University and of Ameri- 
can scholarship. In 1939 the Board of 
Regents named one of the new men’s 
dormitories in the East Quadrangle the 
Moses Coit Tyler House. In making the 
announcement the University Record de- 
scribed Tyler as “the man who more than 
any other individual awakened the coun- 
try to the study of its own literary his- 
tory.” 

That this is not an expression of mere- 
ly parochial pride is attested by many 
witnesses. Barrett Wendell of Harvard 
said in an address to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society: 

Untiring in research, unfalteringly con- 
scientious to the most minute detail, nor yet 
ever content until he had so mastered every 
phase of his subject that he could set forth 
his results with luminous amenity, Moses 
Coit Tyler has left for those who follow him 
through the boundless aridities of our earlier 


literature only the comparatively agreeable 
task of generalization. Whatever he actually 
did was done so well that it need never be 
done again. (Wendell, 393-94.) 

The only man who, since Tyler, has done 
work of comparable importance in the 
literary history of America is V. L. Par- 
rington, himself a guest member of the 
Department of English in the summer 
session of 1927 and known internation- 
ally as the author of Main Currents in 
American Thought. In his bibliography 
for the period dealt with in Tyler’s books 
he referred to them twice as “invalu- 
able” — a word of praise which he gives to 
no other book listed. From the Jones- 
Casady Life, which is always temperate 
in praise, may be culled such opinions of 
Tyler as the following: 

He was .... the first great historian of 
the national mind expressed in literature. . . . 
Tyler may be said to have inaugurated the 
heroic age of scholarship in American literary 
history .... Tyler’s success is a miracle of 
perseverance and painstaking care. . . . His 
work remains monumental still. . . . Tyler 
had written a truly great historical work, 
generous in its sympathy, revolutionary in 
its scope and range, brilliant in style — an en- 
during study, the first great work of scholar- 
ship in the field of American literary history. 

Nor did Tyler have to wait for the ac- 
claim of posterity. Among other evi- 
dences of his eminence in the opinion of 
his contemporaries, the Life tells us that 
he was included in a list of forty immor- 
tals chosen by ballot among the readers 
of The Critic and Good Literature , out- 
ranking Dana, Whipple, Lathrop, Story, 
and Parkman. 

Tyler was born in 1835 in Connecticut, 
spent his boyhood in Michigan, and at- 
tended the University of Michigan for 
one year. He completed his undergradu- 
ate work at Yale, studied theology there 
and at Andover, and, though he never 
went on to a degree in theology, held 
pastorates for about three years in the 
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state of New York. After a sojourn in 
Boston, he went to England in 1863, and 
when he returned to this country, late in 
1866, it was as a “lyceum” lecturer and a 
writer for newspapers and magazines. In 
1867 he became Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University 
of Michigan. 

Except for an interval of eighteen 
months in 1873 and 1874, which he spent 
very unhappily in New York City as lit- 
erary editor of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Christian Union , Tyler taught at the 
University of Michigan until 1881. In 
that year Andrew White, his friend of 
long standing, offered him the new pro- 
fessorship of American history at Cor- 
nell, and, as White himself had done 
years before at Michigan, he left litera- 
ture for history. The change, however, 
was not abrupt; though Tyler had done 
much to stimulate and guide the ap- 
preciation of literature as such, he was 
always primarily the social philosopher, 
reading books with an eye chiefly to their 
historical significance. His main interest 
will appear clearly to anyone who reads 
in his many essays or in his books. Of the 
latter, which show also his growing ab- 
sorption in American as distinguished 
from British literature and history, the 
most important are The History of Amer- 
ican Literature , 1607-176$; The Literary 
History of the American Revolution; Pat- 
rick Henry (in the “American Statesmen 
Series”) ; and Three Men of Letters (Berke- 
ley, Dwight, and Barlow). 

Tyler’s character is a study in contra- 
dictions. Before he came to Ann Arbor he 
was best known as a health faddist and 
as a facile popular speaker. A present 
member of the department remarked re- 
cently that he would not be considered 
now even for a teaching fellowship. Yet 
it is doubtful if any member of our pres- 
ent faculty has a better record of sound, 
hard work. The work of some of us may 
not be referred to half a century hence as 


“a miracle of perseverance and painstak- 
ing care.” His industry, however, was 
like that of another great worker, Samuel 
Johnson. It was fitful. “The tranquillity 
of the place,” he wrote after his return 
from New York to Ann Arbor, “is like 
balm to my brain and nerves.” But this 
spirit was restless, and he could enjoy 
tranquillity only as long as he was satis- 
fied with the work he was doing; only as 
long as he could hold himself to it “with- 
out remissness and without misgiving.” 
In his public utterances and in his writ- 
ings, he appeared to share the compla- 
cency of nineteenth-century liberalism, 
and to accept with most of his contempo- 
raries the current myth of progress; but 
his diary, like Johnson’s, records that 
his mind was troubled by many doubts 
and uncertainties. Year after year moods 
assailed him in which he wondered 
whether he ought not to return to the 
Christian ministry. In the main, he con- 
trolled his tendency to melancholy. He 
and his family lived happily together, he 
enjoyed many friendships, and he de- 
lighted his students with his easy elo- 
quence and his humor. His work was 
sometimes interrupted, but its quality 
was certainly enhanced, by what the 
Jones-Casady Life calls his “feeling of 
the dreamlike evanescence of the world.” 

The influence of such a man as Tyler 
even in a department of the 1 940’s would 
be very great. In his day, he practically 
was the Department of English, and its 
history was made by him. At first his 
teaching, except for one course, was in 
elocution and rhetoric. He did this work 
conscientiously, and, according to con- 
temporary evidence, exceptionally well. 
But his important report to the president 
in 1872 indicates that it brought him 
more weariness than satisfaction. He 
spoke of the “delicate and fatiguing 
task” of reading essays and listening to 
speeches. He was searching hopefully for 
some method of “teaching English litera- 
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ture to students like ours.” It was in the 
study and teaching of literature that his 
real interest lay. 

The Jones-Casady Life stated that in 
1874, when he returned from New York, 
Tyler, with Angell’s approval, “cut him- 
self entirely loose from the instruction in 
elocution and rhetoric, and devoted his 
time to teaching literature.” Hinsdale 
said that in 1874 Tyler’s title was 
changed to Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature (Hinsdale, p. 241), 
and the Alumni Catalogue published in 
1923 also dates the new title from 1874. 
The Proceedings of the Regents (at that 
time not fully nor always accurately in- 
dexed) shows no earlier official change. 
But the annual catalogues for the years 
from 1867 to 1873 behave rather capri- 
ciously: according to them, Tyler’s pro- 
fessorship was of rhetoric and English 
literature in 1867-68, 1868-69, and 
1870-71; but of the English language 
and literature in 1869-70, 1871-72, and 
1872-73. His report in 1872, mentioned 
above, appears in the Proceedings as 
coming from the professor of the English 
language and literature, and the same 
title appears elsewhere in the Proceedings 
of these years. It is evident that Tyler’s 
inclination from rhetoric to literature 
was strong during his earlier residence at 
Michigan, and that his inclination re- 
ceived at least semiofficial approval. 

In the part of the Hinsdale-Demmon 
History written by Hinsdale, Tyler’s 
coming is said to have “marked a change 
in the English department; henceforth 
attention was paid to the study of litera- 
ture as well as to its accessories” (Hins- 
dale, p. 55). This statement implies not 
so much the shift from courses in rhetoric 
to courses in literature as the adoption of 
the method of literary study for which 
Tyler had been searching. His desire was 
that students might “come to know for 
themselves the exhilaration of original 
research.” By “research” Tyler did not 


mean quite what we now understand 
by the word, nor what he himself prac- 
ticed. His first hope was only to escape 
from “the difficulty of interesting young 
people in critical estimates of books 
which they had never before seen or 
heard of.” Nevertheless, the assignment 
of readings in original sources led not 
only to the introduction in 1875 of the 
senior course announced as the Study of 
Masterpieces, but also to the offering of 
graduate seminars; though, as Hinsdale 
remarked, the word “seminary” was slow 
in finding its way into the catalogues. By 
1881, when Tyler left for Cornell, the 
main course for future programs in Eng- 
lish was set at the University of Michi- 
gan and also at other American universi- 
ties, as the result largely of the pioneer 
work of Tyler. 

From 1881 to 1920, a period of thirty- 
nine years, Isaac Newton Demmon (’68, 
A.M. ’71, LL.D. Nashville ’96) was Pro- 
fessor of English and head of the Depart- 
ment of English. His connection with the 
University dates from 1865, when, after 
two years in Northwestern Christian 
University (now Butler College) and a 
term of service as a soldier in the Civil 
War, he entered the class of 1868. After 
his graduation he taught Greek at Alli- 
ance College, ancient languages at Hiram 
College, and mathematics at Michigan. 
For three years after that he was Princi- 
pal of the Ann Arbor High School. In 
1876 he returned to the University as 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and His- 
tory, succeeding Harry Burns Hutchins, 
later President of the University, in that 
position. In 1879 his title was changed 
to Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and 
Anglo-Saxon, and in 1881 to Professor of 
English and Rhetoric. 

During the headship of Demmon a 
good many persons believed that the 
department was not moving forward as 
it should. It is certainly true that Dem- 
mon did not favor expansion or inno- 
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vation. Generally speaking, he adopted 
changes in departmental policy reluc- 
tantly, often after holding out for some 
time against the pressure, not only of 
advice, but also of events. He was not, 
as Tyler was, a brilliant teacher. He 
was not, as Tyler was, a distinguished 
author. It may be that he did not receive 
his rightful share of the distinction that 
came to Tyler, for he was heard in his 
old age to say somewhat ruefully that in 
the opinion of his friends his part in the 
making of The History of American Liter- 
ature had been much greater than Tyler’s 
brief note in the Preface acknowledged. 
Although he read with approval and ap- 
preciation anything well written by a 
member of his staff, he had so strong a 
distaste for what Henry Seidel Canby 
has recently called “cross-word puzzle 
scholarship” that the encouragement he 
gave others to publish was far from ur- 
gent. 

The man who during the years around 
1900 attracted students from all over the 
country, and, notably, advanced stu- 
dents from the East, was Fred Newton 
Scott. In recognition of his eminence the 
Department of English was divided, and 
Professor Scott was for the rest of his 
time on the faculty (1903 to 1927) head 
of the Department of Rhetoric (see Part 
III: Department of Rhetoric). 

And yet — not long ago a woman of 
Ann Arbor whose memories of the Uni- 
versity community run back into the 
days of Angell and Frieze and Adams 
and White and Cooley and the rest of the 
famous men of their generation was asked 
who was the biggest of the giants that 
were at Michigan in former times. She 
answered, as one surprised that the ques- 
tion needed to be asked: “Why, Mr. 
Demmon.” Giants of this breed cannot, 
of course, be measured; but the fact that 
such an answer could be given means 
something. 


The one man who could have writ- 
ten with authority concerning Demmon, 
and concerning the Department of Eng- 
lish during his administration, was Louis 
A. Strauss. If he had lived to do it, he 
would have written the article for which 
this is only a substitute. Fortunately, he 
did leave a record covering this period of 
the department’s history which it would 
be a wanton waste not to draw upon 
here. A digest, whenever possible in 
Strauss’s own words, follows. The origi- 
nal, a memorial read before the Univer- 
sity Senate on November 22, 1920, may 
be found most conveniently in the Michi- 
gan Alumnus for March, 1921: 

A ripe old age had crowned a life of inces- 
sant labor and high endeavor, a life replete 
with varied achievement and enriched by 
such a range and depth of experience as few 
men, and only big men, can know .... Mr. 
Demmon died, as he had lived, a fighter to 
the last — a passionate devotee of truth and 
right and justice as he saw them, an uncom- 
promising hater of sham and selfishness and 
oppression, according to his lights. Modera- 
tion was not one of his virtues: brutal frank- 
ness was .... A thing was good or bad — 
there was seldom a middle ground. He spoke 
his convictions with a courage and disregard 
of convention that commanded the respect 
even of those who disagreed with him. His 
intensity frequently betrayed him into bitter- 
ness, but never into dishonesty. Friend and 
foe alike have felt the lash of his scorn .... 

We shall consider his services to the Uni- 
versity to which he devoted his life, under 
the following heads: 1. The Educator; 2. The 
Compiler of University Records, and Editor 
of University Publications; 3. The Bibliog- 
rapher and Builder of the English Library; 
4. The Teacher and Scholar. 

1. From the outset of his career Professor 
Demmon evinced a keen and profound in- 
terest in educational problems, large and 
small, and exerted a powerful influence to- 
ward their settlement .... Before the 
faculty of his college Mr. Demmon was in- 
variably an ardent advocate of justice to the 
secondary schools .... He held unwaver- 
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ingly to the belief that the system of admis- 
sion to the University by certificate from 
accredited schools, which the University of 
Michigan did so much to establish and 
standardize in the middle west, is incompar- 
ably better than the system of admission 
upon examination. ... It would thus appear 
that, in matters of educational policy, Profes- 
sor Demmon was anything but a hide-bound 
conservative. On the contrary, he was pro- 
gressive in his views, and a constant growth 
in liberalism is manifest to anyone who 
studies his life .... That he did not stub- 
bornly maintain a position in the face of 
obvious tendencies is well illustrated by his 
conduct in the matter of graduate fellow- 
ships. For many years he had flatly stood out 
against them. He said he did not believe in 
hot-house methods of building up and main- 
taining a graduate school. Gradually his 
views altered, until in 1909-1910, during his 
chairmanship of the Graduate Council, the 
Board of Regents, for the first time in the 
history of the University, set aside a con- 
siderable sum from the general fund for the 
support of fellowships; and this was accom- 
plished largely through Mr. Demmon’s in- 
fluence .... 

2. Professor Demmon’s arduous labors 
upon the early records of the University, the 
general catalogues, and necrology, are per- 
haps better known than appreciated by 
many of his colleagues .... Mr. Demmon’s 
close friends frequently deplored his activity 
in this seemingly ungrateful field and urged 
him to discontinue the work, but the value of 
his efforts to the University and his efficiency, 
born of long training and enhanced by the 
possession of a prodigious memory, naturally 
induced the administrators of the University 
to avail themselves of his services as long as 
possible .... Chief among the University 
publications brought out by Professor Dem- 
mon are: “The Semi-centennial Celebration 
of the Organization of the University of 
Michigan” (1888), “The Quarter-centennial 
Celebration of the Presidency of James Bur- 
rill Angell” (1897), “General Catalogue of 
Officers and Students, 1837-1891” (with 
Professor Pettee, 1891), and two subsequent 
editions of the same work under his sole 
editorship, those of 1837-1901 (1902), and 


1 837-191 1 (1912). In 1906 appeared the 
history of the University of Michigan. The 
author, Professor Burke A. Hinsdale, died in 
1900, and the Board of Regents entrusted to 
Mr. Demmon the difficult task of completing 
and editing the work and seeing it through 
the press. The trust was executed with his 
customary care and fidelity and with com- 
plete success .... 

3. Undoubtedly the work which Professor 
Demmon loved best and in which he achieved 
results of the most significant and lasting 
benefit to the University was that done in 
connection with the library. Any day he 
might be seen spending hours in the cata- 
loguing rooms poring over book catalogues or 
checking up accessions, or in the stacks 
hunting for lost or misplaced volumes, or in 
the reserved collections jealously looking to 
the safety of the University’s choice treas- 
ures, or in the bindery giving directions for 
the preservation of some frail victim of the 
ravages of time, or in the corridors soundly 
berating some luckless library official for de- 
livering a rare first edition into the hands of 
the Philistines — the students .... Thanks 
to his untiring zeal and industry, the Uni- 
versity possesses a Library of English Litera- 
ture that is not approached in completeness 
and working value by any university library 
in the west .... An eminent antiquarian 
book-dealer in New York once told a member 
of this committee that in his opinion Mr. 
Demmon was the best posted man as to 
English books and their market value, and 
on the whole the wisest purchaser in the 
United States .... Many of his purchases 
have increased ten and twenty-fold in value, 
and would therefore have been beyond the 
reach of the University at a later time .... 
The McMillan Shakespeare Library, the 
English Dramatic Library, the Carlyle and 
New England collections are notable achieve- 
ments, but they are probably less significant 
as evidence of his thoroughgoing work than 
is the solid and representative character of 
the English library as a whole .... He built 
for the future, and the future will build for 
him, upon the broad foundations he has 
laid, a monument more enduring than brass. 

4. Liberal as were his views in matters of 
University policy, as a teacher and scholar 
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Mr. Demmon was distinctly conservative. 
“A Man of the Old School” he was commonly 
called. This means, first, that his interest in 
his subject was broad and general, rather 
than highly specialized; and secondly, it 
means that he deprecated and resisted the 
latter day tendency to import into literary 
criticism and history the implications and 
methods of modern science .... Whereas he 
took the lead in general educational reform 
and progress, in his own subject he followed, 
regretfully and sadly, the tendency of the 
times .... Professor Demmon was anything 
but a showy teacher. He was less fluent in 
the class room than in the forum, where op- 
position frequently stirred him to eloquence. 
But he had traits that are more valuable in 
the long run than the ability to deliver im- 
pressive lectures or to make recitations “go” 
by dint of bustling methods, or a masterful 
domination of the class room through the 
imposition of his own personality .... The 
atmosphere of Mr. Demmon’s classes was 
surcharged with fine emanations from his 
mind and character that were bound to make 
themselves felt. There was his reverence for 
good literature that has fixed the attitudes of 
thousands of students for life. There was a 
reserve, characteristic of big men, that at 
once told the ready instinct of the student 
mind that this man had vast resources of 
knowledge that he could but slightly draw 
upon in the class room .... There was, 
again, a large idealism, bafflingly allied with 
the shrewdest common sense — a combination 
typically American and familiar to us all 
since the days of Emerson .... Much of his 
best teaching was done outside of the class 
room. He was always glad to talk informally 
with individual students .... Combined 
with the traits mentioned before, his genial- 
ity, his accessibility, his interest in and 
sympathy with the aims and ideals of the 
students won his way into their hearts and 
made them his grateful friends forever; and 
the majestic beauty of his face — an ideal 
teacher’s and scholar’s face — completed an 
impression that a student might well cherish 
as one of the greatest gains of his college 
course. 

Notwithstanding Demmon’s conserva- 
tive policies the department under his 


direction grew steadily. A reading of the 
successive announcements makes this 
clear. Although at first Demmon took 
over the courses which had been given by 
Tyler and entrusted his own to Benja- 
min C. Burt, within a few years the work 
began to be spread. More and more, 
courses were assigned in accordance with 
the special trainings and abilities of the 
growing staff. Within ten years Dem- 
mon’s teaching was almost entirely con- 
fined to the “Masterpieces” courses in- 
herited from Tyler, and to his seminary 
in American literature. Before the end of 
the century, courses in elocution and ora- 
tory and in English philology were an- 
nounced independently of the English 
departmental program, and, without 
counting these, the number of the course 
offerings in English had more than 
doubled. To one coming to Michigan 
about 1910, the work in English seemed 
both in amount and in method very 
much like the work being done in cer- 
tain other leading American universi- 
ties, though, in a few of them, graduate 
work had been growing faster. Perhaps 
the pressure of general tendencies was 
enough for healthy progress; certainly 
the record of the Department of English 
in Demmon’s time shows few experi- 
ments tried and discarded, but rather a 
gradual and steady onward movement. 

Associated with Demmon were a num- 
ber of men whose names are known to all 
who work in the English field. Some who 
left the University to carry on their dis- 
tinguished work in other universities 
must be mentioned here. Charles Mills 
Gayley (’78, LL.D. ’04, Litt.D. Glasgow 
’01), whose “The Yellow and Blue” has 
been sung by Michigan students and 
alumni for fifty years, after spending six 
years as a member of the Department of 
Latin, taught English for two years, and 
then went to the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he became Professor of 
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English and Dean of the Faculties. Jo- 
seph Villiers Denney (’85, A.M. hon. ’10, 
Litt.D. Wittenberg ’20), of Scott and 
Denney’s Paragraph Writing fame, left 
Michigan for Ohio State University. 
There he was Professor of English, for 
many years Dean of the College of Arts, 
Philosophy, and Science, and for one 
year Acting President. George Hempl 
(’79, LL.D. ’15, Ph.D. Jena ’89), after 
teaching English philology and general 
linguistics here for seventeen years, be- 
came Professor of Germanic Philology at 
the Leland Stanford Junior University in 
California. George Rebec (’91, Ph.D. 
’97) began his university teaching as In- 
structor in English at the University of 
Michigan, but he is better known for his 
work in philosophy, first here and later 
at the University of Oregon. John Strong 
Perry Tatlock (Harvard ’96, Ph.D. ibid. 
’03) began his connection with the De- 
partment of English in 1897 and re- 
mained until 1915. Since then he has 
been Professor of English at Stanford, 
Harvard, and California. Tatlock’s suc- 
cessor was Samuel Moore (Princeton ’99, 
Ph.D. Harvard ’11), an eminent philolo- 
gist and Chaucerian who remained in 
the department until his death in 1934. 
During his later years he was also editor 
of the “Middle English Dictionary,” his 
appointment to this work having been 
recommended by a committee of the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. Shirley Wheeler Smith (’97, A.M. 
’00) was Instructor in English from 1898 
to 1901. He left, but he soon returned; 
and he still serves the University as Vice- 
President and Secretary. 

This roster of eminent names — and it 
might have been made longer — suggests 
that under Demmon’s direction the De- 
partment of English rapidly grew away 
from anything resembling a one-man de- 
partment. The tendency has increased 
even faster since his retirement. It would 
be a tedious task either to set down or to 


read the names of the present members 
of the department, numbering about 
fifty. For the greater part, those who 
survive from Demmon’s regime and 
those who came later must await the 
notice of a future chronicler. 

But one name runs through so much 
of the history of the department during 
the past two decades that it demands 
more than passing attention. Demmon’s 
successor, not as head but as chairman, 
was Louis A. Strauss (’93, Ph.D. ’00). He 
spent most of his life in the University, 
and most of his life was devoted to its 
service. Immediately after his gradua- 
tion in 1893 he entered the department 
as an assistant in English. In September, 
1938, he began his forty-sixth year of 
teaching with undiminished zest and ap- 
parently in good health, but on the 
second day of the semester he died. 

For many years Demmon had de- 
pended increasingly on Strauss’s advice 
in the management of the department, 
and there was no doubt as to who was 
best qualified to succeed him. It is cer- 
tain that Professor Strauss welcomed the 
appointment as chairman rather than as 
head. At first he tried calling the depart- 
ment to sit as a kind of committee of the 
whole, but this purely democratic system 
proved unwieldy and sometimes embar- 
rassing, and it was abandoned by com- 
mon consent. Since then, although regu- 
lar meetings of the whole department 
and meetings, as needed, of different sub- 
committees have been held, official ac- 
tions have ordinarily been taken by a 
departmental executive committee. This 
committee has been variously consti- 
tuted; at present it is made up of those 
members of the department who are full 
professors. 

Strauss was an excellent presiding of- 
ficer. The fullness of his experience and 
the clarity of his thinking gave him defi- 
nite opinions on most questions under 
discussion, and he presented his opinions 
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cogently. But it was not in his nature to 
be overbearing. He never exploited his 
authority. In argument he always shed 
more light than heat. He was never in- 
tolerant or impatient even with those 
who were both intolerant and impatient. 

To quote Earl Leslie Griggs’s “Appre- 
ciation” (Griggs, p. 38), Louis Strauss, 
“born before the day of specialization, 
made all learning his business. He 
seemed to have read everything in Eng- 
lish literature.” He was well read also in 
other literatures, particularly in German. 
He was a lover of good music, and he had 
an almost professional knowledge of it. 
In this, and in his interest in painting, 
he resembled Browning; and his course 
in Browning, the course most familiarly 
associated with his name, was corre- 
spondingly strengthened. A man of great 
learning, he never paraded his learning. 
He had no touch of what is supposed to 
be the professorial manner. He was on 
friendly terms with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, including tinkers and me- 
chanics, men in locker rooms and guides 
on the northern lakes; and always with- 
out a hint of condescension, but because 
he was simply interested in what they 
did and what they thought. 

Strauss wrote well, but he published 
little. Whatever he did publish was rec- 
ognized as of high quality. After the ap- 
pearance of his edition of Farquhar, for 
example, the reviewer for the London 
Times said that the introduction was the 
most sensible essay on Restoration com- 
edy he had ever seen. 

In his teaching Strauss was eminently 
successful. To the last his courses main- 
tained their drawing power and their 
strong influence. Much as the world had 
changed since his career began, he never 
felt, and others never felt, that it had 
left him behind. He was not too much 
disturbed by innovation and experiment, 
but viewed them with a regard at once 
speculative and sympathetic. What his 


deepest feelings were, even his dearest 
friends often wondered. They found in 
him, however, a serenity that seemed to 
say: 

What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent. 

Like Demmon, he was active in Uni- 
versity affairs, not only in matters of 
general policy, but particularly in posi- 
tions that brought him into personal con- 
tact with students. For many years he 
was the chief faculty sponsor of student 
dramatics. For some time before its work 
was taken over by the office of the dean 
of students, he was chairman of the Uni- 
versity committee on student affairs. 
Later, for five years, he was chairman of 
the University Board in Control of Stu- 
dent Publications. In all these exacting 
positions he was acclaimed by students 
and faculty alike for his fairness and 
wisdom. In 1933 the Michiganensian was 
dedicated to him — one of many evi- 
dences that he and his work were appre- 
ciated. 

In his administration of the depart- 
ment, Strauss never looked out for his 
own interests. He knew this, and he was 
frankly proud of it. The rest of the men 
in the department knew it too, and har- 
mony prevailed. To quote again from 
Griggs’s “Appreciation” (p. 39) : 

The epithet I have heard used most fre- 
quently to describe him is beloved .... A 
young member of our staff — and he will for- 
give me, I know, for venturing to include so 
personal a reference — told me with tears in 
his eyes — “I loved that man.” 

When, in 1936, Strauss was upon his 
own request relieved of the chairmanship 
of the department, he was appointed 
Isaac Newton Demmon Professor of 
English. The appointment was approved 
by the Regents “in view of his success 
throughout the years in developing an 
unusually strong department of Eng- 
lish.” Perhaps the most obvious evidence 
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of the strengthening referred to is to be 
found in a number of important addi- 
tions to the staff. James Holly Hanford 
(Rochester ’04, Ph.D. Harvard ’09), a 
leading authority on Milton and now of 
Western Reserve University, came in 
1 92 1 . In the same year came Oscar James 
Campbell (Harvard ’03, Ph.D. ibid. ’10), 
now of Columbia University, whose ac- 
tivity both as teacher and scholar has 
been largely devoted to the drama. Earl 
Leslie Griggs (Colorado ’22, Ph.D. Lon- 
don ’27), who came in 1929 and is 
now at the University of Pennsylvania, 
is well known as a Coleridge specialist. 
Howard Mumford Jones (Wisconsin ’14, 
A.M. Chicago ’16) joined the depart- 
ment in 1930. Now at Harvard Univer- 
sity, he continues his widely read studies 
in American literature and American cul- 
ture. These men were members of the 
department for eight, fifteen, ten, and 
six years respectively. Their contribu- 
tions were varied, but they were all alike 
in the stimulus which they brought to 
our teaching, and in their help in build- 
ing the program for graduate study. 
Others who began their work at Michi- 
gan in Strauss’s or in Demmon’s time 
might be spoken of in similar terms; but 
since, happily, they are still active in the 
department, no account of their achieve- 
ments is ready to be written. 

The following holders of the fellowship 
in creative arts, which was established 
and maintained during President Bur- 
ton’s administration, were in effect and 
to its great advantage associate members 
of the English Department: Robert 
Frost, then as well as now perhaps the 
most eminent of American poets; Robert 
Bridges, poet laureate of England; and 
Jesse Lynch Williams, American drama- 
tist and novelist (see Part II: Fellow- 
ships in Creative Arts). 

Many distinguished scholars have 
been at times, oftenest during summer 
sessions, guest members of the depart- 


ment. Among them were: V. L. Parring- 
ton, already mentioned with reference to 
his Main Currents in American Thought , 
from the University of Washington; Er- 
nest de Selincourt, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land; H. E. Woodbridge, from Wesleyan 
University; T. M. Parrott, from Prince- 
ton; H. S. V. Jones, from the University 
of Illinois; Douglas Bush, from Harvard; 
Ernest Sutherland Bates, editor of The 
Bible as Living Literature and celebrated 
historian of American traditions; G. E. 
Reynolds, from the University of Colo- 
rado; R. P. McCutcheon, from Tulane 
University; Louis B. Wright, from the 
Huntington Library; and Jacob Zeitlin, 
from the University of Illinois. 

One of the earliest policies adopted 
during Strauss’s chairmanship involved 
the abandonment of the survey course as 
an introduction to English literature. In- 
stead of attempting to teach sophomores 
the history of English literature, the staff 
turned to the less ambitious but still hard 
task of teaching them how to read, intro- 
ducing historical considerations only as 
they might be needed for the apprecia- 
tion of individual authors. Like Moses 
Tyler long ago, we were conscious of “the 
difficulty of interesting young people in 
critical estimates of books which they 
had never before seen or heard of.” If we 
did not commit ourselves to Tyler’s 
hope, that they might “come to know for 
themselves the exhilaration of original 
research,” it was partly because we were 
trying to adapt the method to students 
who were younger and possibly not as 
well prepared as his. 

The year 1924 saw the introduction of 
the English honors course for seniors, an 
offering which put on record again the 
department’s belief in the value of em- 
phasis on the student’s own reading. Ad- 
mission to this course was limited “to 
students of high standing and to those 
deemed qualified to do independent 
work.” At first nine hours of credit were 
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given in each semester of the senior year. 
Later, in order to allow greater flexi- 
bility in the making of senior programs, 
the work was reduced to correspond to 
five hours of credit in each semester, and 
a three-hour preliminary course for jun- 
iors was added. Members of the depart- 
ment in charge of the honors work have 
carried it in addition to their regular 
teaching schedules. Their successful ex- 
perience has been drawn upon in the 
planning of the degree program for 
honors in liberal arts, instituted by the 
College in 1939. 

The English proseminar, providing for 
studies in several different fields, was 
introduced in 1927. It is expected that 
candidates for the master’s degree will 
elect three proseminars, giving six hours 
of credit in all toward the total of 
twenty-four hours required for the de- 
gree. By this provision not only candi- 
dates for the doctor’s degree, who elect 
seminars, but also all graduate students 
have some training in advanced, inde- 
pendent work. 

Early in 1928 the Division of English, 
embracing the Departments of English, 
Rhetoric, and Speech, was established by 
authority of the Regents. This rather 
loose organization, operating chiefly in 
the field of graduate work, lost most of 
its usefulness in 1930, with the complete 
reunion of the Departments of English 
and Rhetoric. There were good reasons 
for their separation in 1903, and even 
better reasons for bringing them together 
again in 1930, but the story is too long 
to be told here. It may be read in the 
thoroughly informed account written by 
Strauss for the Michigan Alumnus. It is 
safe to say that nobody concerned would 
welcome a second separation. 

Among the richest contributions which 
the work in rhetoric brought to the re- 
united department were the Avery Hop- 
wood and Jule Hopwood prizes for crea- 
tive writing. The administration of this 


endowment is explained in a separate 
article. 

Other articles deal with the immense 
labor being done by members of the de- 
partment in editing the Middle English 
and the Early Modern English diction- 
aries. 

When the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts ordered the division 
of student work into a general and a de- 
gree program, each two years long, the 
Department of English Language and 
Literature took the action quite seri- 
ously. It set rather exacting require- 
ments for admission to concentration 
in English, including the requirement 
of a qualifying examination before third- 
year work might be undertaken. There 
seems to be a general opinion that the 
department has been too exacting in 
this respect, as no other department has 
thought it wise to adopt a similar policy, 
and, accordingly, the year 1939-40 was 
the last in which the concentration quali- 
fying examination was given. 

Since the department became respon- 
sible in 1930 for the work in freshman 
composition, it has tended to ask for 
fewer impressionistic sketches and for 
more themes that test the student’s 
power of clear analysis and sound con- 
struction. This does not mean a declining 
interest in the finer and rarer elements of 
writing. It does imply a conviction that 
the use of language as an instrument can 
with some success be taught to the aver- 
age student, and that he may be guided 
to the attainment of a respectable degree 
of literacy. Those who have the interest 
and competence to write with a less utili- 
tarian purpose have in advanced courses 
a wide range for the exercise of their tal- 
ents. 

In order that the department may 
know what to expect of incoming fresh- 
men, and that high-school students and 
their teachers may know what the de- 
partment expects, it has conducted for 
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some years what is known as the Corre- 
lation Project. Teachers from certain 
schools, large and small, are invited to 
send several times a year samples of their 
students’ work, each set containing a 
theme written by each member of a class 
in composition. Members of the depart- 
mental committee in charge of the work 
then read, comment upon, and grade the 
themes, and return them. The work with 
freshmen is definitely benefited by the- 
interchange, and the teachers who co- 
operate are good enough to say that they 
and their students share in the profits. 

In other ways, too, the department 
works to improve its teaching. Frequent 
conferences are held with high-school 
teachers who are in residence for grad- 
uate work. In such conferences the teach- 
ers exchange ideas, and by showing what 
their problems are they help the staff not 
only to deal wisely with the young people, 
but also to give future teachers better 
training. 

To come now suddenly to the top of 
the academic ladder, there are the sum- 
mer programs for advanced study in 
different fields. These are conducted 


under the auspices of the University, not 
of any single department (see Part IV: 
Summer Session). In organizing two 
of them, however — the Linguistic Insti- 
tute and the Graduate Conference on 
Renaissance Studies — the Department 
of English has had a leading part. It was 
also active in the graduate study pro- 
gram in American culture and institu- 
tions, in the summer session of 1940. 
These programs all bring to Ann Arbor 
scholars of international reputation, and 
many less well known who come to con- 
fer and learn. 

It is not by accident that this writing 
has slipped into the present tense, for 
most of the things that have been said 
about the department during Professor 
Strauss’s chairmanship apply equally to 
the present regime. In 1936, after the 
dean of the College had asked the opin- 
ions of the members of the department, 
Louis Ignatius Bredvold (Minnesota ’09, 
Ph.D. Illinois ’21) was appointed Chair- 
man. His policy, and that of the depart- 
ment, is to consolidate and to further 
the progress made in earlier years. 

W. R. Humphreys 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF RHETORIC 


B EFORE there was English litera- 
. ture at Michigan, there was rhet- 
' oric. It is true that a freshman 
entering the University as far back as 
1844 would have found no required com- 
position to mar the pleasure he might 
take in his Latin and Greek and mathe- 
matics. But in his sophomore year he 
would have to spend one-third of his 
second term mastering Newman's Rhet- 
oric and making practical application of 
its principles. By 1845-46, if we are to 
believe the penciled emendations of the 
available copies of that year’s Cata- 
logue, rhetoric (probably Newman’s) 
had edged its way into the first term of 
both the freshman and sophomore years, 
and Whately’s Rhetoric was one of four 
subjects required in the third term of the 
junior year. Except for the substitution 
of Blair for Whately, this arrangement 
was maintained up to 1850-51. By 1852, 
however, English Language and Litera- 
ture had replaced Newman’s classic in 
the first term (of the scientific course; 
it was not prescribed in the classical 
course), and had been added in the 
second term. Elocution had been made 
a third-term freshman subject, while 
rhetoric proper was reserved for the 
first term of the sophomore year for both 
classical and scientific students. 

The nature of the rhetoric work, as 
well as that in English language and 
literature, in this early period may be 
inferred from extracts from the an- 
nouncements. Thus, in the Catalogue for 
1852-53, one reads: “The Professor of 
Ancient and Modern Languages and the 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy take charge of this branch 
jointly.” In 1853-54, the statement read: 

Rhetoric is attended to as a special recita- 
tion but one term by students of the Classical 


Department; but constant attention is 
directed to this important subject by the 
professors of Ancient and Modern Languages. 
Weekly exercises are attended by the stu- 
dents during the entire course. 

The students of the Scientific Department 
receive instruction by lectures, upon the 
History and Analysis of the English Lan- 
guage, and give especial attention to the 
study of Rhetoric. 

Original essays will frequently be required 
in this Department. 

It would appear that the Professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy had now 
relinquished his interests in rhetoric. 

The information in the 1854-55 Cata- 
logue was still more explicit: 

During two terms of the first year, the 
members of the Scientific Department devote 
one third of their time to the study of the 
English Language and Literature. The ob- 
ject of this plan is to secure an examination 
of the principles of our native tongue, as 
thorough and exact as that which is necessary 
for the mastery of a foreign language. The 
survey of our general Literature is necessarily 
cursory, and is designed chiefly to establish 
fundamental principles of criticism, and to 
cultivate correctness and propriety of style. 

All members of the Sophomore class, in 
both departments [classical curriculum, or 
"course,” and scientific course], have a daily 
study in Rhetoric during the first term of the 
year in which a good text-book is examined, 
and a course of lectures given by the Profes- 
sor, and original Compositions are presented 
by the students every week for criticism. 

Declamations are required regularly 
through the whole course; and during the 
last two years the pieces spoken are original, 
and previously presented to the professor, for 
criticism. 

It is instructive to learn that students of 
eighty-five years ago were expected to 
master their native tongue as thoroughly 
as any foreign language! 
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The emphasis on oral expression sug- 
gested in the extracts quoted continued 
to a much later period. Thus, in 1875, a 
freshman would have been privileged to 
enroll in a course, labeled quite simply 
“1,” which included lectures in elocu- 
tion, “with exercises for the voice, and 
the delivery by each student of two 
original speeches” (Cal., 1875-76, p. 37). 
His texts would have been Tancock’s 
English Grammar, Morris’ Elementary 
Lessons in Historical English Grammar, 
and Earle’s Philology of the English 
Tongue. By 1886-87 the title of the fresh- 
man course was Composition and Elocu- 
tion, but the piice de resistance was still 
“two speeches.” It was not until much 
later that written composition became 
the essential work in first-year courses. 

Indeed, until well into the seventies, 
continual emphasis seems to have been 
laid on the art of speaking well, not only 
in freshman but also in later years. The 
Catalogue for 1 869-70 carries the follow- 
ing summary of work under the heading 
English Language and Literature: 

Freshmen. — English Language — Lectures. 
Exercises in declamation every Monday 
at 4 P.M. at the Old Chapel. A public 
exhibition, the participants in which are 
chosen by the Professor in charge of this 
department. 

Sophomores. — The art of effective expres- 
sion — Haven’s Rhetoric; Lectures. English 
Literature — Lectures; Chaucer’s Legende 
of Goode Women (Corson’s Ed.). Exercises 
in composition every Monday at 3 P.M. at 
the Old Chapel. Two public exhibitions, 
the participants in which are volunteers. 
Juniors. — Exercises in the delivery of origi- 
nal speeches every Monday at 2 P.M. at 
the Old Chapel. A public exhibition, the 
participants in which are chosen by the 
Faculty. 

Seniors. — Exercises in the delivery of origi- 
nal speeches every Saturday morning in 
the Chapel before all the classes. A pub- 
lic exhibition, the participants in which are 
chosen by the Faculty. 


There was, however, a gradual shift to- 
ward written work, though essay writing 
seems for a long time to have been gen- 
erally reserved for the second year. Thus, 
in 1874-75, the University of Michigan 
sophomore took a course labeled Rhet- 
oric: Theory and Practice, for which 
he wrote compositions exemplifying the 
principles set forth in Day’s Art of Dis- 
course. By 1880-81 the textbook in this 
course had been changed to O. J. Hill’s 
Science of Rhetoric, and each student was 
required to present two essays. This, in 
general, seems representative of the sec- 
ond-year course. 

The department in which these courses 
were offered was known as English Lan- 
guage and Literature. This title had been 
first adopted in 1869, succeeding the old 
heading Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture, which in turn had in 1854 replaced 
the original division-name Rhetoric. In 
188a the department was rechristened 
English and Rhetoric. This change may 
have occurred in deference to a new 
course that had unobtrusively crept into 
the announcement for the previous year 
(Cal., 1881-82, p. 42): “13. Grammatical 
and Critical Study of Selections in Prose 
and Poetry. Tuesday and Thursday, 4-5. 
Assistant Professor Burt.” By 1883-84, 
this course had become Rhetorical Study 
of Selections in Prose and Poetry (Cal., 
p. 46), the probable ancestor of the pres- 
ent course called Rhetorical Analysis. In 
1886-87 there appeared another new 
course title, destined to become well 
known on the University of Michigan 
campus: Seminary in Rhetoric and the 
Principles of Literary Criticism. The 
name of the department remained un- 
changed up to 1903, 1 when the division 
into Department of Rhetoric and De- 
partment of English occurred. During 
this period a marked increase in the offer- 

1 In the 1897-98 Calendar and thereafter up to 
1905-6, however, there appeared a new division, “Eng- 
lish Philology and General Linguistics." 
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ings in rhetoric and criticism gave evi- 
dence of an emphasis which was, in the 
next twenty-five years, to raise the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to a place of out- 
standing leadership in this field. 

The history of the Department of 
Rhetoric proper is very much the story of 
Professor Fred Newton Scott (’84, Ph.D. 
’89). Scott came to the Department of 
English and Rhetoric as an instructor in 
1889, when his name appeared in con- 
nection with the freshman course. As an 
assistant professor in 1890, a junior pro- 
fessor in 1896, and a full professor in 
1901, Scott seems to have rapidly ac- 
quired most of the advanced work in 
rhetoric and criticism. By 1902, the last 
year before the work in rhetoric was 
made a separate department, there were 
listed under his name the following 
courses: 

4. Essays in Description and Narration* 

4 a. Essays in Exposition and Argument* 

15. Principles of Style. 

1 S a - Theory of Prose Narrative. 

17. Teachers’ Course. Methods of Teach- 

ing Composition and Rhetoric. 

18. Advanced Composition. Essays in 

Exposition. Interpretation of Liter- 
ture and Art. 

21. Seminary in the Theory and History 
of Rhetoric. 

2i<*. Seminary in the History and Theory 
of Rhetoric. ( Cal., 1902-3, pp. 
76-78.) 

Other courses in rhetoric and criticism 
offered in the Department of English and 
Rhetoric at the time were: Paragraph- 
Writing, eleven sections, taught by 
Strauss, Thomas, Bohn, and Morrill; 
Theme Writing, eleven sections, by 
Strauss, Thomas, Bohn, and Morrill; 
Studies in Diction and Usage, two sec- 
tions, by Fulton; and Principles of Liter- 
ary Criticism, by Demmon. 

The Department of Rhetoric came in- 
to existence as a separate unit — mainly, 
it is said, because Professor Scott wished 


it so — in 1903 (see Part III: Depart- 
ment of English Language and Liter- 
ature). The Proceedings of the Regents 
carries under April, 1903, the entry: 

On motion of Regent Dean, the title of 
Professor I. N. Demmon was changed to 
Professor of English, and the title of Profes- 
sor Fred N. Scott was made Professor of 
Rhetoric by the full vote of the Board. ( R.P . , 
1901-6, p. 172.) 

And in the Calendar for 1903-4 the De- 
partment of English and the Depart- 
ment of Rhetoric were for the first time 
separately listed. The change occurred 
with no particular disturbance to courses. 
Men who had been teaching literature 
and composition were given their choice 
of remaining with the old, or entering the 
new, department. It is of interest that 
Louis A. Strauss, who had been Assist- 
ant in English in 1893 and Instructor in 
1895, was one who elected to stay with 
the old division. 

Scott carried with him the elementary 
work in composition and the advanced 
courses in rhetoric and criticism which he 
and others had been teaching. In the 
University Calendar for the year 1903-4 
the new department announced that it 
would offer two types of courses: (1) 
courses “to give practice in the leading 
types of prose composition,” and (2) 
courses to “familiarize the student with 
the fundamental principles of Rhetoric 
and Criticism.” These offerings totaled 
sixteen courses, only four of which — 
Prose Rhythms, Newspaper Writing, In- 
terpretations of Literature and Art, and 
Reviews — were new. It is worthy of note 
that two of the new courses were in 
journalism (see Part IV: Department 
of Journalism). A third, Prose Rhythms, 
was unique in American education; its 
inclusion in this curriculum was indica- 
tive of Scott’s many-sided interests in 
literary problems. The course known as 
Interpretations was to become one of the 
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most popular and most valued in the de- 
partment: it was long a proving ground 
for students who aspired to do work in 
practical criticism. 

The courses given in this first year 
were to form the backbone of the work 
in rhetoric for the next twenty-five years. 
Some of the titles were changed, some 
new ones were added, a few were discon- 
tinued, but the elementary courses, and 
certain of the advanced courses in style 
and rhetoric and composition offered in 
1903-4 were to become fixtures in the 
department, and many of them tradi- 
tions at the University. Rhetoric 3 and 
4 later became Rhetoric 3 1 and 32, with 
enrollments running up to the three- and 
four-hundred mark. Principles of Style 
was taught up to the time Professor 
Thomas E. Rankin left the University 
of Michigan in 1 928 ; the Theory of Prose 
Narrative, which Assistant Professor Ed- 
ward S. Everett took over after Profes- 
sor Scott resigned in 1927, was continued 
until 1933; Diction and Usage, first taught 
by Professor Roy Cowden and now by 
Associate Professor Carlton F. Wells, is 
still an honored course in the Depart- 
ment of English Language and Litera- 
ture; and the seminary called Rhetoric 
and Criticism, continuing in much its 
original form as long as Scott remained 
in the University, became the parent of 
present survey and studies courses in 
rhetoric and criticism. 

In the hands of Fred N. Scott and such 
capable associates as Joseph M. Thomas, 
T. E. Rankin, Herbert S. Mallory, Mar- 
ion C. Weir, Lyman Bryson, John L. 
Brumm, and later Roy W. Cowden, the 
department went steadily forward to a 
position of prominence in journalism, 
creative writing, and graduate work in 
rhetorical theory and criticism (see Part 
IV: Department of Journalism). Stu- 
dents interested in these subjects were 
attracted to the University of Michigan 
from all parts of the country, and, in due 
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course, added to the steadily increasing 
list of prominent writers and scholars 
who had “studied under Scott.” 

Shirley Smith, now Vice-President of 
the University and once an instructor in 
rhetoric, writing on “Fred Newton Scott 
as a Teacher” in the Michigan Alumnus, 
listed the following as former students of 
rhetoric who had contributed informa- 
tion for his article: Professor Richard R. 
Kirk, of Tulane University; Professor 
Karl Young of Yale University; Lyman 
L. Bryson, Director of the California As- 
sociation for Adult Education; S. Emory 
Thomason, Publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News; Lee A White, of the Detroit 
News ; and Arthur Pound, author, New 
Scotland, New York. 

This is but a fraction of the roll of im- 
portant names that might be called of 
those who once studied in the Rhetoric 
Department. The list would include Er- 
nest Sutherland Bates, college professor 
and famous author; Alice Snyder, 
Coleridge scholar and Professor of Eng- 
lish at Vassar; Wilfred B. Shaw, au- 
thor, Director of Alumni Relations, and 
Editor of the Michigan Alumnus Quar- 
terly Review , Ann Arbor; Webb Wal- 
dron, novelist, journalist, and publicist, 
Westport, Connecticut; Paul Osborn, 
playwright, New York City; Avery Hop- 
wood, playwright, and donor of the 
Hopwood prizes; Ray Stannard Baker 
(“David Grayson”), author, Amherst, 
Massachusetts; Katherine Holland Brown, 
novelist, Quincy, Illinois; Ada F. Snell, 
Professor of English at Wellesley Col- 
lege; Joseph Thomas, Professor of Eng- 
lish and Dean of the Senior College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Marjorie Nicolson, 
Professor of English and Dean of the 
College, Smith College; James Oliver 
Curwood, author; Edgar A. Mowrer and 
Paul Scott Mowrer, journalists extraor- 
dinary, Chicago; Edwin S. Beck and 
James O’Donnell Bennett, journalists, 
the Chicago Tribune; Karl Edwin Harri- 
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man, editor and author. New York City; 
Fletcher Harris, Professor of English and 
Assistant Dean of the College at the 
University of Illinois; Charles C. Fries, 
philologist and Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Winthrop D. Lane, 
journalist and editor, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; Louis V. De Foe, critic. New York 
City; Lawrence Conrad, teacher and 
author, Montclair, New Jersey; Wilson 
Farrand, educator, Newark Academy, 
Newark, New Jersey; Melvin T. Solve, 
Professor of English, University of Ari- 
zona; and Harold Titus, author, Traverse 
City, Michigan. 

Many other names might be added, 
but there is space to mention only a few 
— Charles Phelps Cushing, author and 
photographer, New York City; Paul 
Blanshard, lecturer and specialist in in- 
dustrial relations, New York City; Jo 
Chamberlain, formerly Managing Edi- 
tor, Scribner's Magazine; Warren Bower, 
New York University; Walter A. Don- 
nelly, Editor of Museums Publications 
and Supervising Editor of Publications 
in the Registrar’s Office in the Univer- 
sity; Phyllis Povah (Mrs. Henry Dray- 
ton), actress, Port Washington, Long 
Island; Mary Yost, Dean of Women, 
Stanford University; Ruth Mary Weeks, 
educator, Kansas City, Missouri; Helen 
Mahin, Professor of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Kansas; Dorothy Tyler, poet and 
editor, Detroit; and Martin Feinstein, 
poet, deceased. 

From the beginning, the Department 
of Rhetoric was attractive to graduate 
students. Advanced degrees in rhetoric 
had been granted under the old Depart- 
ment of English and Rhetoric. Gertrude 
Buck had taken a master of science de- 
gree in rhetoric in 1895, and > n 1898 
Annie L. Bacom had received the de- 
gree of master of letters, and Sophie C. 
Hart and Katherine G. Sleneau the mas- 
ter of arts degree. In the same year, the 
first doctor of philosophy degree in rhet- 


oric was granted to Miss Gertrude Buck, 
whose dissertation on metaphor was a 
distinctive contribution in the field. Be- 
tween 1898 and 1903, in the remaining 
years of the combined department, nine 
more students, one of them Ernest S. 
Bates, took the master of arts degree in 
rhetoric. From 1 904, the first year that de- 
grees were given in the new department, 
to 1930, the last year, a total of 140 stu- 
dents took the master’s degree in this 
field. In the same period twenty-three 
students, as compared with a total of 
twenty-five in the Department of Eng- 
lish, were granted the doctor of philoso- 
phy degree in rhetoric. The first of these 
was William E. Bohn, in 1906. 

It is worth noting, as significant evi- 
dence of a progressive attitude in the de- 
partment on linguistic matters, that of 
those receiving the master’s degree, Ster- 
ling A. Leonard (1909) and Ruth M. 
Weeks (1913), became distinctive leaders 
in the liberal movement in language mat- 
ters that has in recent years taken firm 
hold in the English pedagogical field. 

Graduate study in rhetoric was char- 
acterized throughout the existence of 
the department not only by a broadly 
liberal point of view in linguistics, with 
a consistent emphasis upon the growth 
of language as a social phenomenon and 
as an instrument for current needs, but 
also by critical attitudes which had their 
bases in psychological investigation and 
in an examination of literature in its rela- 
tion to life. Merely historical matters 
were subordinated to the analysis of 
works and to an understanding of the 
principles by which their authors wrote 
and of the sources and modes of their 
appeal. Scott’s own deep humanism per- 
meated the work of the entire depart- 
ment, and graduate study in rhetoric be- 
came synonymous with an earnest search 
for central standards in artistic creation 
and aesthetic response. The value of such 
teaching in an age which tends toward 
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formalistic and historical scholarship is 
obvious; its influence, spreading in some 
degree to every school where graduates 
of the department have taught, has no 
doubt been greater than can be easily 
estimated. 

A unique and notable course developed 
by Professor Scott was Rhetoric 23 and 
24, first announced in 1909-10, without 
further description, as a Seminary in 
Advanced Composition. The next year’s 
Calendar (p. 127) carried the following 
information: 

This course is intended for a limited num- 
ber of advanced students who write with 
facility and are in the habit of writing, but 
who desire personal criticism and direction. 
Although the greater part of the time will 
be spent in the discussion of the manuscripts 
submitted for correction, there will be talks 
upon the essentials of English Composition 
and the principles of criticism and revision. 
Open only to students who receive special 
permission. 

This was destined to become one of 
the most prized offerings of the depart- 
ment. Since only a limited number could 
be accommodated and since only candi- 
dates of ability were selected, it soon 
came to be regarded as an honor to be 
admitted to the course. The class became 
something like a young writers’ club, and 
was a proving ground for many who later 
gained distinction in the literary field. 
It was, moreover, a recognition, in prin- 
ciple, of the importance of creative writ- 
ing as a university study. To it, more 
than to anything else, can be traced the 
Hopwood prizes and the outstanding de- 
velopment of present advanced courses 
in writing at the University of Michigan. 

The Avery Hopwood award in rheto- 
ric, established by the Avery Hopwood 
bequest in 1928, through which excel- 
lence in writing is rewarded at Michigan 
with unusual munificence (see Part III: 
Hopwood Prizes), had faint foreshad- 
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owings in the Field poetry prize and the 
medal awards in rhetoric. The Field prize 
was established on 1908-9. In the minutes 
of the Regents’ April meeting in 1908 is a 
copy of a letter to Fred N. Scott con- 
taining the offer of the award (R.P., 
1906-10, p. 246). The letter reads: 

Professor F. N. Scott: 

Dear Sir — I will offer a prize of $100 cash 
for the best poem submitted by any student 
in the Literary Department of the University 
of Michigan. This poem is to be written and 
submitted to the committee of award on or 
before May 1, 1909, said committee to con- 
sist of the Professor and Assistant Professors 
of Rhetoric in the University. The terms and 
conditions of the awarding prize are to be 
prescribed by the committee, who will make 
a formal announcement of the same. 

Very truly yours. 

Nelson C. Field, U. of M., *90. 

This prize was continued to 1916-17. It 
was a cash award of $100, given to the 
undergraduate writing the best poem of 
the year. Two outstanding winners were 
Edgar Ansell Mowrer and Martin Fein- 
stein. 

The rhetoric medals were established 
in 1925 and were given each year to 
1930. The statement in the Announce- 
ment of the College of Literature , Science , 
and the Arts of 1925-26 (p. 314) explains 
the purpose and conditions of the awards : 

In recognition of exceptional proficiency 
in Rhetoric, two gold medals will be awarded 
each year. The first will be awarded to the 
student about to be graduated who has main- 
tained the best scholarship record in Rhetoric 
during his university residence, his elections 
to have covered not less than six courses in 
the department. The second will be awarded 
to the first year student who has done the 
most consistently acceptable work in fresh- 
man Rhetoric. The winners of the medals 
will be chosen, by a faculty committee, from 
candidates recommended by instructors in 
the department of Rhetoric. 

It is a long way from the Field prize 
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and the rhetoric medals to the lavish 
Avery Hopwood prizes, but in these 
modest beginnings, the principle of rec- 
ognizing proficiency in rhetoric was estab- 
lished; it is quite possible that they gave 
Mr. Hopwood the idea for his great gift. 

The relation of the Department of 
Rhetoric to the development of journal- 
ism in the University merits notice. In the 
University Calendar for 1890-91 (p. 54) 
there appeared under “English” a course 
described as “Rapid Writing. Two-fifths 
Course. Hours arranged with instructor. 
Assistant Professor Scott.” It is said 
that this was the first college course in 
journalism in America. The work of the 
course seems not to have been the ordi- 
nary news reporting and editing, but 
rather a study of current news stories 
to the end of writing editorials on sub- 
jects of prominent public interest. By 
1893-94 this course (numbered 18) ap- 
pears to have been rechristened Ad- 
vanced Composition and to have been 
designated “for those who are already 
proficient in writing, but who feel the 
need of practice and criticism” (Cal., p. 
64). It was open only by permission and 
the number was limited to six! After the 
Department of Rhetoric was formed in 
1903, the announcement carried boldly, 
as Course 13, “Newspaper Writing: The- 
ory and Practice” — evidently the old 
course Rapid Writing under a new name. 
This was the beginning of journalism as 
an avowed subject of study at Michigan. 

It is instructive to find in the minutes 
of the Regents for September, 1903, that 
Willis J. Abbot, editor of Pilgrim, later, 
of the Christian Science Monitor, had of- 
fered to give lectures in journalism with- 
out expense to either students or the 
University; upon the recommendation of 
Professor Scott, the Regents accepted 
this proposal ( R.P. , 1901-6, p. 235 ). Fur- 
ther evidence of the practical nature of 
the course called Newspaper Writing, 


suggested by this immediate linking with 
the active field of editing and publishing, 
is to be found in the description of the 
work by an old student. According to 
this student,* each member of the class, 
using the newspapers as a text, gathered 
over a considerable period, news stories 
on any given topic of live interest, such as 
“Government Control of Monopolies,” 
and wrote editorials on the subject. An- 
other extract from the Proceedings of 
the Regents for October, 1905, shows 
the extent to which the practical and 
laboratory method of instruction was 
carried out in this class: Professor Scott 
presented to the Board the information 
that the Chicago Record-Herald had given 
him all the newspaper material for the 
issue of October 1, 1905; and he asked 
for and was granted $15 for mounting 
this material ( R.P. , 1901-6, pp. 633- 
34 >- 

The work in journalism expanded, 
most of the courses still taught by Pro- 
fessor Scott, until in 1914-15 Lyman 
Bryson began to take over some of the 
work. Later, from 1918, John A. Mosen- 
felder and, after him, John Brumm and 
Wesley Maurer, assumed the burden of 
the teaching of journalism up to the es- 
tablishment of a separate Department 
of Journalism, with Professor Brumm as 
its head, in 1929 (see Part IV: Depart- 
ment of Journalism). 

Old West Hall, on the State Street 
side of the present Betsy Barbour House 
site, was long a landmark on the cam- 
pus.* It had been erected as one of the 
early ward schools of Ann Arbor, but 

1 Louis A. Strauss, who gave the writer of this ar- 
ticle many valuable facts about early work in rhetoric 
at the University. 

* For the description of West Hall and its uses, as 
well as for other valuable material in this article, the 
author is indebted to Assistant Professor Edward S. 
Everett, who came into the present Department of 
English Language and Literature with the Department 
of Rhetoric. 
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when that school was moved in 190a to 
its new location on Packard Street, the 
ancient structure was purchased by the 
University as a temporary makeshift 
and was sketchily renovated for class- 
room use. Here, in 1903, Professor Scott 
and the new Department of Rhetoric 
took up quarters. The building was 
later repeatedly condemned, but was not 
abandoned for over twenty years. It was 
a byword for inconvenience. It had no 
private offices and sometimes as many as 
four instructors would be holding con- 
ferences in the same room at the same 
time. It was so crowded that a passage- 
way less than ten feet wide was used as a 
classroom, and another of the same sort 
as office and library. The basement was 
filled with tons of old themes gathering 
dust and cobwebs and constituting a fire 
hazard. President Burton once took a 
committee through it, exhibiting it as a 
horrible example of the desperate needs 
of the University. 

In August, 1922, the Regents ordered 
it removed. In the Regents’ minutes one 
finds this item: 

On motion of Regent Murfin, the Board 
adopted the following resolution: — 

Resolved , That it is with regret that the 
Regents find themselves prevented, by the 
pressure for class-room space, from removing 
West Hall for the present year; and be it 
further 

Resolved , That not later than the close of 
the University year 1922-23, West Hall shall 
be removed in accordance with the agree- 
ment made with Mr. Barbour, the donor of 
the Betsy Barbour House. (RP-, 1920-23, 
p. 606.) 

Removal was delayed, however, until in 
May, 1923, the Regents finally voted 
that the building should be razed. But 
the actual demolition did not take place 
until 1924. 

Probably no student who ever passed 
the dingy portals of this crazy old build- 


ing and toiled up its creaking stairways 
— and in the two decades of its use, thou- 
sands of freshmen and upperclassmen 
entered there — ever forgot West Hall. 
To some it was but a nightmare of re- 
quired themes, but to many, especially 
among the advanced students of rheto- 
ric, it was a place of light and inspiration. 
For here were situated the rhetoric li- 
brary, presided over for years by the 
efficient Clara Belle Dunn, and the semi- 
nary room of Professor Scott. Scott’s 
room was unique. It contained more than 
a thousand books, among them his valu- 
able private collection in rhetoric and 
criticism. The walls were plastered with 
pictures, some of them copies of master- 
pieces, some of an unusual, grotesque 
sort. Many were prints from foreign 
magazines, Jugend, for example; and 
there were photographs of gargoyles and 
caricatures of great literary figures. Com- 
pleting the scene were the round table, 
about which seminary students sat, and 
Scott himself, remembered by many as. 
a sort of fixture in the room, comfortably 
ensconced between the table and his 
desk, which was always piled high with 
papers, lecture notes, and books. 

It seems not inappropriate to put 
down here some words about this room 
written by an old student many years af- 
ter she had enjoyed its unique privileges: 

I have many memories of that room and of 
those classes, memories which meet oddly in 
a small seminar that gathered there at four 
o’clock in the afternoon and stayed until six 
or any later hour, while the shadows slowly 
obscured the rows of books, the pictures 
softened into the walls with dusk, and the 
wind swayed the branches outside the win- 
dows in an ancient detachment from earth- 
walking things. There was talk of everything 
conceivable that had to do with beauty and 
truth, art and humanity. And to at least one 
student the dusk, the books, the pictures, 
and the voice of the preceptor were like the 
song of the wind in the branches, sweeping 
over all the things of earth. (Mahin, p. 2.) 
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Across the hall from Scott’s room was 
the rhetoric library. The origin of this 
library is recorded in the Proceedings 
for April, 1903 (p. 169). The item reads: 

Regent Dean presented and read the fol- 
lowing communication from Professor Scott, 
and on motion the President was requested 
to return to the Macmillan Company of New 
York the thanks of the Board for their gift 
to the Library of the University. 

To the Honorable Board of Regents: 

I have pleasure in announcing that I have 
just received from the Macmillan Company, 
publishers, of New York City, a collection of 
330 volumes intended as the nucleus of a de- 
partment library of Rhetoric. The books are 
given without condition, but with the under- 
standing that they will be placed in the 
Rhetorical Seminary Room in West Hall 
(Room 6). The collection consists of standard 
works in rhetoric, literature and psychology, 
and is valued at $260. 

I respectfully suggest that your honorable 
body make a suitable acknowledgment of 
the gift. 

Respectfully, 

F. N. Scott 

By the time old West Hall was con- 
demned and abandoned in 1923 this li- 
brary contained a total of a thousand 
volumes. It was then transferred to the 
first floor of Angell Hall, where it con- 
tinued to grow through gifts and special 
funds until, during the present adminis- 
tration, the Department of Rhetoric and 
the Department of English were merged. 
The manner in which a considerable por- 
tion of the funds for this library was 
provided is indicative of the unselfish de- 
votion of various members of the rhetoric 
staff. Many of the books belonged to 
Professor Scott or were given to the de- 
partment by him. In addition the de- 
partment had a tradition of turning the 
royalties of certain publications — chiefly 
compilations by the staff or by members 
of the staff for classroom use — into a 
fund for the departmental library. Books 
that helped in this way included: Materi- 


als for the Study of Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion , edited by Thomas E. Rankin and 
John L. Brumm; Adventures in Essay 
Reading, edited by Thomas E. Rankin, 
G. S. Lasher, and Amos R. Morris; and 
The Way of Composition, edited by T. E. 
Rankin, A. R. Morris, Carlton F. Wells, 
and Oakley Johnson. The most suc- 
cessful of these, Adventures in Essay 
Reading, alone sold more than 24,000 
copies, and, according to a recent state- 
ment by the publishers, yielded a total 
of 14,016.74. A most valuable gift came 
from Fred N. Scott himself, who upon re- 
tiring in 1927 gave to the University his 
splendid rhetoric collection of many hun- 
dreds of volumes. 

The roster of men who taught in 
the Department of Rhetoric during the 
twenty-six years of its existence is long. 
Heading the list, from the point of view 
of length and importance of service, are 
Thomas Ernest Rankin (’98, A.M. ’05), 
John Lewis Brumm (’04, A.M. ’06), and 
Roy William Cowden (’08, A.M. Har- 
vard ’09). Rankin’s name first appeared 
in the records in 1905-6, when, though 
he was named as Instructor in Rhet- 
oric, all his teaching was done in the 
Department of Law. In June, 1907, he 
went over to the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts and in 1916 
was promoted to a full professorship. 
During the period of his service, he con- 
tributed much to the department as both 
teacher and administrator. He was for 
many years in charge of the elementary 
courses in composition, and he later 
gradually assumed most of the adminis- 
trative duties of the department. At the 
time of his resignation in 1928 he was 
teaching Versification, Drama, and Lit- 
erary Types and Forms. Other courses 
which he had developed, by this time 
discontinued or being taught by others, 
were Argumentation, Short Story Writ- 
ing, and Studies in American Style. 
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John Brumm came to the department 
as Instructor in 1905, after a period as 
student assistant in English in the De- 
partment of Engineering, and taught var- 
ious writing courses up to the time of 
the separation of the teaching of jour- 
nalism from that of rhetoric in 1929. He 
was made a full professor in 1923. Dur- 
ing this period he developed, or helped 
to develop, the courses Advanced Com- 
position and Rhetoric, Argumentation, 
English Prose, Written Criticism, and 
Journalism. In 1928-29, the last year of 
the rhetoric-journalism combination, he 
was in charge of courses designated as 
Feature Writing, Editorial Writing, Crit- 
ical Writing and Reviewing, Advertise- 
ment Writing, and Newspaper Policy 
and Management. 

Roy W. Cowden began teaching in the 
Department of Rhetoric in 1909 and has 
held a full professorship since 1935. He 
developed, or had a share in develop- 
ing, such courses as the Mechanics of 
the English Sentence, Modern English 
Prose, Diction and Usage (in its later 
form), and Junior Composition. This last 
course, tending largely to creative writ- 
ing, was long a principal feeder for 
Scott’s Seminary in Advanced Composi- 
tion. Professor Cowden was later made 
chairman of freshman composition; he 
served in the period of Professor Jack’s 
chairmanship on the executive commit- 
tee of the department; and he was, in 
general, prominent in shaping affairs re- 
lating to composition. His great enthu- 
siasm for, and his success in, teaching 
creative writing led to his appointment, 
after the Rhetoric and English Depart- 
ments had merged, as Director of the 
Hopwood Awards. 

Of the many others who deserve spe- 
cial notice in this article there is space 
for brief mention of only a few. Herbert 
Samuel Mallory (Western Reserve ’99, 
Ph.D. Yale ’04), who came to the depart- 
ment as an instructor in 1908 and served 
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it most faithfully until 1927, 4 will long be 
remembered for his stimulating teaching 
and his radiant cultural influence. His 
Short Story Writing was one of the most 
successful courses offered in the depart- 
ment. Lyman Bryson (’10, A.M. ’15), 
who began his work in the department as 
Instructor in 1913 and resigned in 1917 
to accept a government position, left 
his mark as a capable teacher of compo- 
sition and journalism. Marion Clyde 
Wier (St. John’s ’92, Ph.D. Michigan 
’18), Instructor in 1910-11 and Assistant 
Professor in 1921, was regarded as one of 
the most successful teachers of creative 
writing the University of Michigan has 
ever had, and he is still mentioned by 
his colleagues and former students for 
his erudition and for his enthusiasm for 
poetry. 

Men still on the campus who taught 
in the Department of Rhetoric ten years 
or more are: Edward Simpson Everett 
(’14, Ph.D. ’21), who came in 1914 as 
an instructor and was promoted to 
an assistant professorship in 1925, a 
teacher of the dependable type upon 
whom students and colleagues learn to 
rely; Frederick William Peterson (Lake 
Forest ’1 1, A.M. Michigan ’16), Instruc- 
tor in 1918 and Assistant Professor since 
1925, whose mastery of language and 
lively interest in his students have made 
him a favorite professor on the campus; 
Erich Albert Walter (’19, A.M. ’21), 
Instructor in Rhetoric in 1919 and now 
Associate Professor of English and As- 
sistant Dean of the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, whose courses in 
the essay gave preparation for his no- 
table Essay Annual and whose distinctive 
work in creative writing was recognized 
by his appointment to the chairmanship 
of freshman composition and to member- 
ship on the Hopwood committee; and 

4 He was killed, December 30, 1927, in an unfortu- 
nate automobile accident. He had been made Assistant 
Professor in 1918. 
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Philip Louis Schenk (’02, A.M. ’04, B.D. 
Union ’07), a gentleman of the cloth 
turned teacher, known for his sound 
courses in report writing and for his 
friendly interest in students. 

Space forbids the mention of the scores 
of other men who served in the depart- 
ment for a longer or a shorter term in 
the twenty-six years of its existence. It 
would seem inappropriate, however, not 
to include the names of Amos Reno Mor- 
ris (Ohio State ’07, Ph.D. Yale ’04), who 
came to Michigan in 1921 and who main- 
tains one of the traditions of the old 
department in his course known as Rhe- 
torical Analysis, and of Carlton Frank 
Wells (’20, A.M. *22), who also dates his 
teaching experience in rhetoric from 1921 
and whose proficiency in the classroom 
has been recognized by his appointment 
to the chairmanship of freshman com- 
position, a position which he still holds. 

Scott retired from active duties, on 
account of ill health, in the middle of the 
year 1926-27, and Rankin, who as chair- 
man of an executive committee had been 
for some two years the active administra- 
tor, took over the affairs of the depart- 
ment. On August 29, 1927, Peter Monro 
Jack (A.M. Aberdeen *20), from Cam- 
bridge University, was appointed chair- 
man for a period of three years, to succeed 
Professor Scott. Professor Jack continued 
as chairman, acting with an executive 
committee, the other members of which 
were Professors Cowden and Thorpe, un- 
til the Departments of Rhetoric and 
English were united. 

In the Announcement for 1929-30 
rhetoric was listed for the last time as a 
separate department. Instructors were 
given as follows (p. 281): 

Professors Jack and Thorpe; Associate 
Professor Cowden; Assistant Professors 
Everett, Walter, Peterson, Morris, N. E. 
Nelson, Schenk, Abbot, Binkley, and Rowe; 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Baker, Mr. Donnelly, Mr. 


Bader, Mr. Proctor, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Be- 
bout, Mr. Butchart, Mr. Hornberger, Mr. 
Helm, Mr. Hoag, Mr. Ott, and Mr. Boothe. 

The course offerings were large and var- 
ied. There were listed thirty-eight sec- 
tions of Rhetoric 1 and 2, nineteen sec- 
tions of Rhetoric 31, and twenty-three 
sections of Rhetoric 32. In addition there 
appeared thirty-six different advanced 
courses. Among these were most of the 
old stand-bys of the department, such 
as Rhetorical Analysis (Morris), Inter- 
pretations of Art and Literature and 
Special Problems in Rhetoric and Criti- 
cism (Jack), Diction and Usage (Cow- 
den), and the Drama (Rowe). In addi- 
tion, there were newer offerings under 
such heads as Intimate Types of Writ- 
ing, Biographical Writing, Studies of the 
Creative Process, Studies in Criticism 
from the Pleiade to the Lyrical Ballads, 
and Medieval and Renaissance Rhetoric 
and Poetic. A glance at the total list 
gives the impression of a rather over- 
loaded program. 

Looking towards a closer co-operation 
among the related units, the Regents es- 
tablished early in 1928 a Division of Eng- 
lish, composed of the Departments of 
English, Rhetoric, and Speech. The reso- 
lution was as follows: 

1. That a Division of English be estab- 
lished composed of the Departments of Eng- 
lish, Rhetoric, and Speech. 

2. That there shall be a divisional com- 
mittee of nine to be appointed by the Dean 
of the College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts and an executive committee to be 
composed of the chairmen of the three 
departments. 

3. That these committees shall consider, 
advise, and recommend to the departments 
or to the administration in regard to all 
matters of common interest to the three con- 
stituent departments. It is to be understood 
that the functions of these committees will 
be those of review in the interests of proper 
co-ordination and co-operation of the depart- 
ments concerned. (R.P., 1926-29, p. 444.) 
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The arrangement thus provided for 
proved, however, to be but a temporary 
expedient. The natural interrelation of 
the work in English and that in rhetoric 
made a union of the two departments a 
logical necessity. It was apparent that 
such a union would serve the interests of 
both economy and efficiency. Indeed, it 
had been generally believed that when 
Professor Scott, who had brought the 
department into being, retired, rhetoric 
would be reunited with English. Ac- 
cordingly, there was little occasion for 
surprise when the Regents voted, on 
January 10, 1930, to “reorganize the 
Department of English and the Depart- 
ment of Rhetoric into a single depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of 
English Language and Literature” (R.P. 


1 929-32, p. 156). The details of the plan 
were to be worked out by a committee 
composed of the dean and two members 
of each department. Professors Strauss 
and Campbell, for the Department of 
English, and Professors Cowden and 
Thorpe, for the Department of Rhetoric, 
were chosen to act with Dean Effinger on 
this committee. It was agreed as a pre- 
liminary basis for action that whatever 
plan was adopted, the unique values that 
had been developed in each department 
should be maintained and safeguarded 
for the future. After several meetings 
the details for reorganization were com- 
pleted, and rhetoric became a part of 
the new Department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

Clarence D. Thorpe 
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I N December, 1927, Sir William A. 
Craigie, the editor who finally 
brought the Oxford English Diction- 
ary to completion, invited Professor C. 
C. Fries, of the Department of English of 
the University of Michigan, to undertake 
the production of a Dictionary of Early 
Modern English, that is, of the English 
language used from 1475 to 1700. As 
early as 1919, Craigie had proposed his 
plan for a series of period dictionaries 
as the only way to meet completely the 
needs of scholars in the English language 
and of serious students of English liter- 
ature. He said: 

Dealing as it [the Oxford English Diction- 
ary] does with all periods of English from the 
seventh century to the twentieth, it has been 
impossible for it, beyond certain limits, to 
devote special attention to any one of these. 
Yet each definite period of the language has 
its own characteristics, which can only be 
appreciated when it is studied by itself, and 
which are necessarily obscured when it 
merely comes in as one link in the long chain 
of the language as a whole. To deal ade- 
quately with each period it is necessary to 
take it by itself and compile for it a special 
dictionary, as full and complete as may be. 
.... As matters stand at present the com- 
parison of the language of one period with 
that of another both in general respects and 
in special details can only be done to a very 
limited extent, with the result that such 
comparisons as are sometimes made tend to 
be quite misleading or at the best are incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. 

The invitation to undertake this Early 
Modern English Dictionary carried with 
it the offer to furnish as a beginning for 
the work all the material that had been 
collected by the Oxford English Diction- 
ary which bore upon the period from 


1475 to 1700. This material was sorted 
out from the huge collections of the Ox- 
ford Dictionary during the summer of 
1928 and the academic year of 1929-30 
and sent to the dictionary offices of the 
University of Michigan. Altogether the 
University received two and one-half 
million quotations from this source. 

Other noteworthy collections which 
helped to complete the evidence upon 
which to build the interpretations of the 
125,000 words constituting the vocab- 
ulary of sixteenth-century and seven- 
teenth-century English were: 

(a) The slips called the “Supplement” 
by the workers on the Oxford Dictionary. 
These were citations which furnished evi- 
dence of matters missed by the Oxford 
Dictionary or of earlier or later instances 
of word meanings than those published 
in that dictionary. These citations had 
reached the editors of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary after the part of the dictionary 
containing the words with which they 
were concerned had been published. This 
body of evidence, amounting to 50,000 
slips, was released to the Early Modem 
English Dictionary in the fall of 1932. 

(h) The “Ray Agricultural” slips. 
These were a collection of citations, 
amounting in all to some 40,000 items, 
which Mr. F. R. Ray had gathered dur- 
ing a long period of years with the inten- 
tion of producing a historical dictionary 
of agricultural terms to supplement the 
Oxford Dictionary in this particular field. 

(c) A word index to Milton’s prose and 
manuscript concordances to the works of 
Ben Jonson and Nicholas Breton. 

In addition to the many quotations 
received from these sources there was the 
mass of material resulting from the read- 
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ing program of the Early Modern Eng- 
lish Dictionary carried out from 1929 to 
1934. In this reading program the staff 
of the dictionary was assisted by volun- 
teer readers representing more than two 
hundred different colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States. Four 
hundred sixty such readers made sub- 
stantial contributions to the files of the 
Early Modern English Dictionary and 
helped to gather the pertinent quota- 
tions from the important sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century works of each of 
some 150 topics, such as architecture, 
painting, music, cooking, dress, furni- 
ture, commerce, astrology, hunting, 
heraldry, surgery, and dancing. In all, 
there are in the collections of the Early 
Modern English Dictionary more than 
four and one-half million quotations 
filed under their respective words. 

From this evidence the Dictionary of 
Early Modern English attempts the full 
description of every word in the English 
vocabulary as it expresses and records 
the experience of English people during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The records show an increase in that 
vocabulary during these two hundred 
years of approximately 275 per cent, that 
is, from 45,000 entries for the Middle 
English Dictionary to 125,000 entries for 
the Early Modem English Dictionary. 
This remarkable growth of vocabulary 
is by no means limited to the masses of 
learned words borrowed from the classics 
and the many names for strange goods 
imported from the Indies, Russia, and 
the New World. The records show an 
enormous increase in the colloquial vo- 
cabulary. For example, there is the great 
number of new words for “striking, beat- 
ing, thrashing” that are first recorded in 
the sixteenth century. Some of them are 
to bang, to baste, to box, to cudgel, to 
cuff, to lace, to lam, to lick, to pummel, 
to punch, to thump, to thwack, to whop. 

But far exceeding the number of new 


words added to the English vocabulary 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is the number of new meanings 
in which these words were employed. 
The new evidence collected by the Early 
Modern English Dictionary not only 
establishes many meanings not recorded 
by the Oxford Dictionary but pushes back 
the history of words and word meanings 
by means of quotations that antedate 
the first Oxford citation from twenty-five 
to three hundred years. A good example 
is furnished in the case of “labour.” For 
the meaning of “labour” in an economic 
sense defined as “physical exertion di- 
rected to the supply of the material wants 
of the community; the specific service 
rendered to production by the labourer 
and artisan,” the Oxford Dictionary finds 
the earliest quotation in Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations (1776); and for the 
sense “the general body of labourers and 
operatives, viewed in its relation to the 
body of capitalists, or with regard to its 
political interests and claims,” the Ox- 
ford Dictionary finds the earliest quota- 
tion in S. Walpole’s History of England 
(1880). The Early Modern English Dic- 
tionary, however, pushes back the his- 
tory of the use of the word labour in 
these economic senses to the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. 

The editorial staff of the Early Modem 
English Dictionary has consisted of the 
following persons in addition to the edi- 
tor, Charles C. Fries: H. T. Price, M. P. 
Tilley, J. E. Hull, L. L. Rockwell, Hope 
E. Allen, J. K. Yamagiwa, C. E. Palmer, 
and Katharine Fellows. 

From the beginning of the enterprise in 
1929 to June, 1938, the work upon the 
Early Modern English Dictionary was 
made possible by the funds supplied first 
by the General Education Board and 
later by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
total funds received amounted to nearly 
$1 85,000. 

Charles C. Fries 
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THE MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A LARGE-SCALE dictionary of 
Middle English (theEnglish lan- 
. guage from 1100 to 1475) was 
first undertaken by Professor E. Fliigel of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, with 
the financial support of the Carnegie 
Foundation. After his death the Modern 
Language Association of America took 
up this project and Professor Clark S. 
Northup of Cornell University assumed 
the duties of editor. At Cornell the work 
was supported by funds from the Heck- 
scher Foundation. In 1930, because of 
the aid which the Middle English Dic- 
tionary materials could furnish to the 
Early Modern English Dictionary and 
because of the obvious economy of doing 
both dictionaries at the same place, the 
Modern Language Association accepted 
the invitation of the University of Michi- 
gan and moved the Middle English 
Dictionary to Ann Arbor. Two repre- 
sentatives of the Modern Language 
Association, Professor Carleton Brown 
of New York University and Professor 
G. P. Krapp of Columbia University, 
and two representatives of the University 
of Michigan, Professors O. J. Campbell 
and C. C. Fries, then agreed upon an 
editor, and Professor Samuel Moore was 
invited to undertake the direction of the 
work. In September, 1934, Professor 
Samuel Moore died suddenly, and Pro- 
fessor Thomas A. Knott, who had been 
the general editor of Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary (2d ed., 1934) was 
called to the University to become the 
editor of the Middle English Dictionary. 
The years from 1930 to 1936 were de- 


voted to gathering the material neces- 
sary to complete the evidence upon which 
to base the editing. One hundred and 
eleven volunteer readers assisted the 
staff by copying out the quotations from 
Middle English texts, especially from 
those texts that have been made avail- 
able in printed form since the first half of 
the Oxford Dictionary was published. In 
all, with the materials sent from Oxford, 
the slips gathered at Cornell, and those 
from the contribution of the volunteer 
readers and the staff at the University 
of Michigan, there are in the files of 
the Middle English Dictionary approxi- 
mately one million quotations for the 
45,000 vocabulary entries that will be 
necessary to represent the language of 
the Middle English period. From this 
material the Middle English Dictionary 
is continuing to make major changes in 
the recorded history of a large proportion 
of English words — the results of syn- 
thesizing all our knowledge of English 
life from 1 100 to 1475. Such a new, well- 
focused, adequate Middle English Dic- 
tionary, utilizing all the published docu- 
ments and resources, is needed not only 
by students of language and literature, 
but also by students of law, science, phi- 
losophy, history, and government. 

From 1930 to 1937 this project at the 
University of Michigan was financed by 
funds supplied by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. The total sup- 
port received from this source and from 
the research funds of the University of 
Michigan was approximately $75,000. 

Charles C. Fries 
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THE AVERY HOPWOOD AND JULE 
HOPWOOD PRIZES 


W HEN Avery Hopwood was 
graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1905 he left 
Ann Arbor with the desire to become a 
playwright. Throughout the years of his 
college life he had been interested in 
writing, and he was no doubt encouraged 
in his work by Professor Fred N. Scott, 
his teacher and his friend. Both Scott 
and Hopwood were active members of 
Quadrangle, the club that did more than 
any other at the time to discover and 
develop the creative capacities of stu- 
dents and faculty. Avery Hopwood’s 
first play, entitled Clothes , was a serious 
drama written in collaboration with 
Channing Pollock. It was followed by a 
large number of dramas, most of them 
light farces, which made the name of 
Hopwood known not only in the United 
States, but also throughout the world 
wherever the play is looked upon as a 
source of entertainment. 

The fact that his first play was a 
serious drama may indicate the depth of 
Avery Hopwood’s interest in his writing. 
At least, one of his friends testifies that 
his failure to continue to write serious 
drama was always a source of regret to 
him. His farces, however, brought him 
the satisfaction of a large and steadily 
increasing income, until at the time of his 
death he was a millionaire. No one 
knows when he conceived the highly 
dramatic idea that resulted in the Hop- 
wood awards, but one may surmise that 


his own experience as a struggling young 
writer on the Michigan campus had 
something to do with his desire to make 
the path of the talented student an 
easier one to travel. 

Upon his death in 1928 he left one- 
fifth of his large for time to his alma 
mater with the proviso that the income 
from the bequest should be given away 
each year “to students .... who per- 
form the best creative work in the fields 
of dramatic writing, fiction, poetry, and 
the essay.” The quotation is from his 
will. 

The bequest amounted to $351,069.78. 
From the income in the ten years ending 
in June, 1940, the University has given 
away in prizes for student writing over 
$90,000. The prizes help to subsidize 
many talented young students during 
their years in college. In some instances 
the awards are large enough to give the 
students a year or more of leisure follow- 
ing graduation in which they may de- 
velop their capacities as writers (see also 
Part III: Department of Rhetoric). 
Since the inauguration of the contests in 
1931 sixty-three prizes of $250 each 
have been awarded, two of $300, two of 
$350, three of $400, eleven of $500, seven 
of $600, eight of $700, eight of $800, 
three of $900, sixteen of $1,000, two of 
$1,200, two of $1,250, one of $1,300, 
twelve of $1,500, one of $2,000, and two 
of $2,500. Thirty-six of these prizes are 
of $1,000, or over. Nowhere else in the 
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world does a university offer such large 
prizes in the field of writing. 

As an aid in the development of the 
students’ capacities, courses in English 
composition are offered in the Depart- 
ment of English Language and Litera- 
ture and in the Department of Journal- 
ism. These courses are so arranged that 
properly qualified students may, if they 
desire, work under direction every semes- 
ter of their college course. 

To add to the convenience of those 
planning to enter the contests, the com- 
mittee in charge has opened the Hopwood 
Room. Here the students find current 
magazines, book reviews, critical jour- 
nals, and a growing library of modern 
literature. Each month a few books fresh 
from the press are added to the collec- 
tion. Here also, in a case by themselves 
and substantially bound, are all the 
manuscripts that have so far won awards. 

As early as 1931 publishers began to 
be interested in the results of the Hop- 
wood contests, and they are accepting 
prize-winning manuscripts in steadily in- 
creasing numbers. In the following list 
the date indicates the year in which the 
manuscript won an award, rather than 
the date of publication. 

Swamp Mud, a play, by Harold Courlander 

(193O. 

Whatever You Reap, poems, by Annemarie Persov 

(1932). 

“Books for the Dead,” a play, by Hobert Skid- 
more (1933), in: American and English One-Act 
Plays, Vol. II. 

Fireweed, a novel, by Mildred Walker Schemm, 
nom de plume, Mildred Walker (1933). 

I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, a novel, by Hubert 
Skidmore (1935). 

Straw in the Wind, a novel, by Ruth Lininger 
Dobson (1936). 

The Stubborn Way, a novel, by Baxter Hathaway 
( 1936 ). 


The Well of Ararat, a novel, by Emmanuel P. 
Menatsaganian, nom de plume, Emmanuel P. 
Varandyan (1937). 

The King Pin, a novel, by Helen Finnegan Wilson 
(1938). 

Lucien, a novel, by Vivian La Jeunesse Parsons 
(1938). 

Fragments for America, poems, by Norman R os- 
ten (1938). This volume, with additions of new 
poems, won the Yale Poetry Award for 1940 
and is published in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets. 

Homeward to America, a volume of poems by John 
Ciardi (1939). 

Heart-Shape in the Dust, a volume of poems by 
Robert E. Hayden (1940). 

The Loon Feather, a novel, by Iola Fuller Good- 
speed, nom de plume, Iola Fuller (1939). 

Several of the writers mentioned above 
have continued to show evidence of 
productivity. Hubert Skidmore’s fourth 
book, a juvenile entitled Hill Doctor , ap- 
peared in the summer of 1939. Ruth 
Lininger Dobson’s second novel, Today 
Is Enough, appeared in 1939. Mildred 
Walker’s fourth novel, The Brewers' Big 
Horses, appeared on August 8, 1940. 
Harold Courlander’s second book, Haiti 
Singing, was published early in 1940. 

The large awards are beginning to 
draw to the University young men and 
women for whom the art of writing is 
already one of the serious interests of life 
and for whom it may become a career. 
The Hopwood committee hopes that 
this movement will continue and that 
eventually the most talented young 
writers in the country, from freshmen to 
graduate students, will find their way 
here. As a result of Avery Hopwood’s 
generous bequest the University should 
become the center for the development 
of talent in creative writing. 

Roy W. Cowden 
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3 DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


he slow development of 

g of fine arts in other col- 

JL leges, it is of interest that instruc- 
tion in the fine arts was provided for 
in the very first act establishing the 
University of Michigan, namely, the 
Catholepistemiad act of August 26, 1817, 
prepared by Judge Woodward (see Part 
I: Early History). Under the profes- 
sorship designated oeconomica , a depart- 
ment of the fine arts was provided for 
under the term callitechnia. This was 
much broader in scope than our tradition- 
al concept of such a department, since it 
envisaged the teaching of all those arts 
which “require the intervention of taste, 
genius, skill, a sense of beauty,” includ- 
ing such subjects as naval architecture 
and typography. 

In the “act to provide for the organi- 
zation and government of the University 
of Michigan” passed by the legislature 
on March 18, 1837, a professorship of 
fine arts in the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts was included 
among the thirteen professorships there- 
by created. The chair of fine arts was not 
among those occupied by any member 
of the first faculty when the University 
opened its doors in Ann Arbor in 1841. 

The actual introduction of the teach- 
ing of fine arts at the University of Mich- 
igan is probably the quaintest on record; 
the minutes of several meetings of the 
Regents, starting with that of January, 


1849, reveal an interesting story. Alvah 
Bradish (A.M. hon. ’52), a portrait 
painter of Detroit, while on a visit to 
Jamaica, sent the University an alligator 
and some tropical fish, which were duly 
acknowledged by the Regents. In July, 
1851, Mr. Bradish sent in a “memorial 
on the subject of a Professorship of Art.” 
The Regents took no action upon it, and 
the memorial remained among unfinished 
business when President Henry Philip 
Tappan assumed office in 1852. In Au- 
gust of that year, Bradish was appointed 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
the Fine Arts, with no compensation, 
and was allowed “a room in the Univer- 
sity buildings for reception of such speci- 
mens of art as may pertain to his Profes- 
sorship.” He offered no courses and had 
no duties, but evidently continued his 
painting of portraits in Detroit. In recog- 
nition of his services to the University, 
he was awarded an honorary master of 
arts degree in December, 1852. Six years 
passed. Some “specimens of art” had 
found their way to the campus, but evi- 
dently not to his room. Henry S. Frieze, 
Professor of the Latin Language and Lit- 
erature, had begun the fine arts collec- 
tion of the University in 1855, when he 
secured an appropriation from the Re- 
gents with which to purchase works of 
art in Europe. In 1858, while Frieze was 
busy compiling the first catalogue of this 
collection, Bradish petitioned the Presi- 
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dent to be allowed to deliver a course of 
fourteen lectures on the fine arts, offer- 
ing the results of his studies. After much 
deliberation, the Regents grudgingly ac- 
ceded to his request, voting him sixty- 
five dollars for “travel and board.” The 
lectures were delivered, but Professor 
Bradish with some spirit returned the 
money. In 1861, the senior class asked 
that he be specially permitted to lecture 
to them — a recognition which he must 
have regarded as a triumph. The Re- 
gents allowed him $250 for this service, 
but evidently regretted having done so, 
for they refused the request of the senior 
class of 1862 for a similar series of lec- 
tures. Finally, to prevent further re- 
quests of the kind, the nominal appoint- 
ment of Alvah Bradish as Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of the Fine Arts 
was discontinued in August, 1863. 

Henry S. Frieze had received his ap- 
pointment as Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in the fall of 
1854 and served the University for thirty- 
five years, part of the time as Acting 
President (see Part I: Frieze Adminis- 
tration). His broad cultural interests 
extended far beyond the limits of his pro- 
fessorship. In addition to beginning the 
art collection he brought about the es- 
tablishment of the professorship of music 
in the University and led the movement 
to establish the Ann Arbor School of 
Music in the town. It was natural that 
he should introduce some teaching of the 
history of art into his classroom through 
his lectures on classical archaeology, 
which was akin to the history of art as 
it was then taught. Through him the 
taste for the fine arts was kept alive. 
Lectures on the history of Greek art were 
given to seniors in 1872, and by 1879 
Martin L. D’Ooge and Henry S. Frieze 
were lecturing regularly on classical an- 
tiquities (see also Part IV: Department 
of Greek and Department of Latin). 
The first graduate seminar on Roman 


archaeology was conducted in 1891 by 
Francis W. Kelsey, and the first graduate 
course in Greek antiquities by D’Ooge in 
1892. A classical fellowship which in- 
cluded the study of archaeology had 
been established in 1889. 

Thus did the courses in archaeology 
and history of art creep in under the 
wings of the Departments of Greek and 
Latin. In some colleges and universi- 
ties it was then thought logical to give 
courses in Greek art and courses on the 
work of current excavations in Greek 
language departments. Aesthetics and 
even the history of art were taught in 
philosophy departments in some insti- 
tutions, usually by the professor of “in- 
tellectual and moral” or of “mental and 
moral” philosophy. In 1892-93 the Uni- 
versity of Michigan offered Aesthetics of 
Renaissance Art as a graduate course in 
the Department of Philosophy. 

Up to that time, courses dealing with 
the history of art in some American uni- 
versities had found their way to a perma- 
nent academic footing as an outgrowth 
from essentially practical art depart- 
ments which at first had used the history 
courses only as a very general back- 
ground. When courses in the history of 
art began to appear separately in college 
catalogues, professors of other sub- 
jects often served as teachers of the new 
subject. A survey of art in American 
colleges has revealed that even as late as 
1912, eighty-three courses in the history 
of art, both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate, were given in departments other 
than those of the history of art (Smith). 
Seventy-two of these, including courses 
in Christian archaeology, medieval and 
Renaissance art, and Italian painting, 
were given by classics departments, four 
by French departments, three by history, 
two by romance languages, and one each 
by Biblical literature and Semitic lan- 
guage departments. In 1931-32 there 
were some fifty graduate courses in the 
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history of art given under classical de- 
partments — many in colleges where rec- 
ognized history of art or archaeology de- 
partments existed. In the establishment 
of departments of the history of art, the 
method of approach to the subject mat- 
ter has varied. Mount Holyoke for many 
years announced that the historical de- 
velopment of art was to be traced 
philosophically; Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Washington University, among others, 
emphasized appreciation; Cornell an- 
nounced in 1891-92 that the object of its 
department of classical archaeology and 
the history of art was “to place the stu- 
dent in a position to perform independent 
investigation.” Wellesley, with Indiana, 
followed Harvard in including practical 
drawing courses as an aid to apprecia- 
tion. Other colleges disagreed with this 
program, and the controversy as to 
whether or not historical courses are 
aided by practical courses continues an 
active one. 

At the University of Michigan, spo- 
radic instruction in drawing and painting 
had been available to those interested, 
both on and off the campus. Miss Alice 
Hunt in the early years of the present 
century conducted classes in drawing and 
painting. Her offerings were announced 
among the courses in the Department of 
Engineering, and she conducted private 
classes which were open to Ann Arbor 
residents. In 1906, the Department of 
Architecture was organized within the 
College (then known as Department) of 
Engineering, and it was affiliated with 
the Colleges (formerly Departments) of 
Engineering and Architecture until the 
College of Architecture became an inde- 
pendent unit in 1931. 

The movement which finally achieved 
the establishment of the Department of 
Fine Arts in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts owes much to the 
combined activities of those interested in 
both the practical and the historical- 


theoretical aspects of the subject. Prac- 
tical instruction in drawing and in ink 
and color rendering became a part of 
the curriculum in architecture; later, oil 
painting and architectural sculpture were 
added. Historical courses in architecture 
were included in the subjects required of 
the student preparing for a professional 
career in architecture. 

The need for the re-establishment of 
the chair of fine arts in the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts was 
recognized for many years. The Regents 
had been memorialized on the matter on 
several occasions before the proposal of 
September, 1910 — signed by Professors 
D’Ooge, Kelsey, and Lorch, and Dean 
Cooley, and naming a candidate — led to 
the appointment of Herbert Richard 
Cross (Brown ’00, Harvard ’01, A.M. 
ibid. ’02) as Assistant Professor of Fine 
Arts for 1911-12. 

After his undergraduate and graduate 
work in the East, Cross, a New Eng- 
lander, had completed his studies at the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. He had done practical work at the 
Rhode Island School of Design and had 
taught at Brown University, Wellesley 
College, the University of Illinois, and 
Washington University, St. Louis. The 
new Department of Fine Arts was housed 
in the recently completed Alumni Me- 
morial Hall, and Cross also became the 
curator of the art collections. 

The University Calendar for 1911-12 
announced Italian Painting of the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries for the 
first semester, and Roman and Medie- 
val Art and Late Renaissance and Mod- 
ern Painting in France, England, and 
America for the second, as well as an in- 
troductory course, given each semester, 
covering the history of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting from prehistoric 
times until the present. This program 
was developed during the eleven years of 
Professor Cross’s administration of the 
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department to a specialization in the 
general field of the Renaissance and later 
periods, leaving the art of Greece and 
Rome, except as considered in the intro- 
ductory course, to the courses in classical 
archaeology offered by the Departments 
of Greek and Latin. 

Books for study and reference and lan- 
tern slides for the illustrated lectures 
were an immediate necessity. Through 
the years of his administration, Cross, as 
his budgets permitted, built up the equip- 
ment of the department. His main inter- 
est, however, was in his lectures, which 
presently became very popular with the 
undergraduates. He had an extraordinary 
command of English, which he used with 
telling effect. To him, the history of art 
was primarily a cultural and inspiration- 
al subject. He could become sincerely 
emotional over the Aphrodite of Melos, 
Chartres cathedral, or a Raphael ma- 
donna and could arouse, in many of his 
students, a genuine enthusiasm for his 
subject. 

In July, 1912, Cross was promoted to a 
full professorship, which rank he held un- 
til his resignation in September, 1922. 
Though his interest lay primarily in un- 
dergraduate instruction, six graduate de- 
grees in fine arts were granted during his 
administration, five master of arts de- 
grees, and one degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy. In 1919 the staff of the department 
was enlarged by the appointment of 
Bruce McNaughton Donaldson (Prince- 
ton ’13, A.M. ibid. ’15) as Instructor in 
Fine Arts. In 1922, Cross was succeeded 
in the administration of the department 
by Donaldson. The previous experience 
of the new head of the department had 
been divided between curatorial and ad- 
ministrative work in two museums of art 
and university teaching. He had served 
as Assistant Curator in the Department 
of Decorative Arts and in the Depart- 
ment of Arms and Armor of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, and, 


later, had been appointed Assistant Di- 
rector of the Albright Art Gallery, Buf- 
falo Fine Arts Academy. From 1919 to 
1922 he had taught courses on medieval 
and Renaissance architecture and sculp- 
ture in the University. 

He regarded the problem at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as essentially an 
undergraduate problem, 1 and, with a 
definite plan of reorganization in mind, 
studied the program of courses and re- 
arranged the material to suit better an 
enlarged curriculum. The character of the 
instruction was materially changed. The 
courses continued to be announced in the 
annual catalogues as fine arts, but the 
subject matter became the history of art. 
The collection of lantern slides was en- 
larged from about five thousand to ap- 
proximately twenty-five thousand items 
in the years 1922-37. 

Miss Adelaide Alice Adams (’20, A.M. 
’21), who had served for some years as 
Assistant and Teaching Assistant, was 
appointed Instructor in Fine Arts in 1924. 

In October, 1928, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York made a grant to 
the University of $ 100,000 , divided into 
five equal yearly payments, for the de- 
velopment of fine arts. Professor John 
G. Winter, of the Department of Latin, 
was appointed administrator of the fund 
and in January, 1929, was made, in addi- 
tion to his other duties, Director of the 
Division of Fine Arts. The Director was 
placed in charge of graduate instruction 
in fine arts. In May, 1936, the title of the 
Division of Fine Arts was changed to In- 
stitute of Fine Arts (see Part VI: Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts). 

The general introductory course deals 
with the rise and development of the fine 
arts from prehistoric times to the Renais- 

1 Large numbers of students select one or more 
courses as free electives; a few concentrate in the field in 
the last two years. From 1922 to 1937, including sum- 
mer sessions, there were more than 13,500 elections in 
courses in the Department of Fine Arts. 
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sance. A more detailed consideration of 
the Early Christian, Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, and Gothic monuments is present- 
ed in two advanced courses. The Renais- 
sance is studied in three courses: one in 
the Renaissance in Italy, one in the Ren- 
aissance in France, and one in the Ren- 
aissance in Spain and the Lowlands. 
An introductory course in Eastern art 
similar in purpose and character to 
the general introductory course in West- 
ern art is also available. The two remain- 
ing undergraduate courses cover Ameri- 
can art and modern European art. These 


courses offer the student the opportunity 
of including a cultural subject in his pro- 
gram of electives, and the completion of 
all these courses enables him to pursue 
graduate work with a preparation equal 
to the requirements of the graduate 
school of any American university. 

Bruce M. Donaldson* 

* Professor Donaldson died on January 12, 1940. 
The present professor of fine arts and chairman of the 
department is Harold Edwin Wethey (Cornell ’23, 
Ph.D. Harvard *34), who was appointed to the posi- 
tion in August, 1940, and came to the University upon 
the opening of the academic year. 
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T HE teaching of geography at the 
University of Michigan is of 
some years’ standing. Geography 
started as a single course within the De- 
partment of Geology, acquired the status 
of a separate grouping of courses within 
that department, and finally embarked 
on a separate career. Since its inception 
the Department of Geography has had 
a distinct place in the development of 
the subject in the United States. Various 
members of the staff, former and present, 
have been among the leaders in geo- 
graphical thought, each contributing to 
the advancement of some special phase 
or to the clarification of philosophical 
ideas within the field as a whole. 

The Department of Geology. — In 
1906, Professor William H. Hobbs came 
to the University of Michigan as head 
of the Department of Geology, following 
the death of Professor Israel C. Russell 
(see Part III: Department of Geol- 
ogy). Professor Russell had already set 
the seal of approval upon geography by 
publishing a series of books on various 
aspects of the physical geography of the 
continent of North America. In 1895, 
The Lakes of North America appeared, 
followed in 1897 by The Glaciers of North 
America and The Volcanoes of North 
America and in 1898 by The Rivers of 
North America. In the early part of the 
twentieth century, the Appleton Com- 
pany was issuing a series of regional 
studies of the world, and at the sugges- 
tion of Professor Richard E. Dodge of 
Columbia University, Professor Russell 
was asked to prepare a volume on North 
America. This volume, with the title 
North America (1904), was the first 
formal geographical treatment of the 
physical characteristics of the continent 
in one volume. Professor Hobbs came to 


the University of Michigan with a record 
of noteworthy achievement in the realm 
of the physical aspects of geography, 
particularly in the study of glaciers. 
After a lapse of a few years, the first 
course in the nonphysical aspects of ge- 
ography was offered in the Deparment 
of Geology in 1912-13, when Frank Car- 
ney, Acting Professor of Geology, gave a 
course entitled Geographic Influences, 
and a seminar, Geographic Topics. Irv- 
ing Day Scott, then Assistant Professor 
of Physiographical Geology, gave a 
course entitled General Geography in 
1914-15. He later developed courses in 
meteorology, but has remained with the 
Department of Geology, in which he now 
holds a full professorship. 

The Department of Geology and 
Geography. — In 1915-16, the Depart- 
ment of Geology became the Department 
of Geology and Geography, and Carl 
Ortwin Sauer (Central Wesleyan ’08, 
Ph.D. Chicago *15) was called to teach 
geography exclusively, following the 
completion of special training in that 
subject for his doctor’s degree. The di- 
vision, or rather double-naming, of the 
Department of Geology and the coming 
of Sauer mark the real beginning of the 
teaching of geography at the University. 

In 1916-17, the offerings in geography 
were enlarged. Scott gave a course 
in physiography, and Sauer offered 
Commercial Geography, Geographic In- 
fluences in American History, General 
Geography — Influence of Environment 
on the Conditions and Activities of Men, 
and Geography of North America. It is 
interesting to note that two of Sauer’s 
courses dealt with “influences,” in ac- 
cordance with a tradition in American 
geography. In addition to the foregoing 
work, he introduced a type of course that 
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is important in any approach to the 
subject of geography, namely, a held 
course. With minor changes this array 
of studies continued for six or seven 
years. The World War brought a new 
course, Strategic Geography, which was 
described in the Catalogue as “a study of 
defences and of movement, engagement, 
and maintenance of armies.” This was 
dropped shortly, but the work of the de- 
partment was increased by held work 
which was introduced in the elementary 
general course, the Catalogue stating that 
there would be “excursions after Easter, 
Wednesday afternoons.” Dr. Sauer also 
offered a course designed especially for 
teachers. Dr. Hobbs gave Topographic 
Map Reading in 1917-18, a course which 
was designed primarily for students who 
were “looking forward to military train- 
ing.” 

The next important changes in the 
geographical branch of the Department 
of Geology and Geography were the 
coming of Kenneth Charles McMurry 
(Wisconsin ’15, Ph.D. Chicago ’21) from 
the University of Chicago and the estab- 
lishment of the summer field camp in 
Kentucky in 1920 and the introduction 
of Sauer’s course, Geography of Michi- 
gan, in 1921 (see p. 583). The course 
on the geography of Michigan, now car- 
ried on by Professor McMurry, was an 
important addition to the offerings in 
geography, for it was a forerunner of 
much of the land-planning work in the 
state and of the significant work of the 
Department of Geography in connection 
with that planning. 

Darrell Haug Davis (’03) joined the 
geographical division of the Department 
of Geology and Geography in 1920 and 
taught for several years, first as an in- 
structor and then as an assistant profes- 
sor. In 1921-22 McMurry was teaching 
the Geography of South America and 
Sauer the Geography of the Settlement 
of America. In the following year Sauer 
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introduced another course of far-reach- 
ing significance — Land Utilization. This 
course, like the one on the geography of 
the state, helped in the formulation of 
guiding principles in studying the prob- 
lems of the cutover lands of northern 
Michigan. 

The Department of Geography. — 
Before 1923 instruction in geography had 
grown from a single course in the De- 
partment of Geology to fourteen semes- 
ter and four summer courses given by 
three men, with a semi-independent sta- 
tus within the department. Then a radi- 
cal change took place; the instruction in 
geography was organized as a separate 
department, effective with the academic 
year 1923-24. Sauer was called to head 
the newly created department at the 
University of California, D. H. Davis 
went to direct the geography department 
at the University of Minnesota, and 
Kenneth C. McMurry, who then held 
an assistant professorship, took over the 
administration of the new department at 
the University of Michigan. In addition, 
Preston Everett James (Harvard ’20, 
Ph.D. Clark ’23) came from his graduate 
studies at Clark University to accept a 
position as Instructor, and Robert Bur- 
nett Hall (’23, Ph.D. ’27), a graduate 
student at Michigan, also became In- 
structor in Geography. 

The department tentatively reduced 
its instruction in 1923 by omitting three 
courses which had been given by Profes- 
sor Sauer — the Geography of Michigan, 
the Geography of the Settlement of 
America, and Land Utilization — although 
the descriptions of these courses con- 
tinued to appear in the annual Catalogue. 
McMurry continued teaching the ele- 
mentary course and James took over the 
course on South America, the study of a 
phase of that continent having been his 
specialty while working on the doctorate. 

Hall and James were instructing in the 
elementary course, of which it was noted 
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in the Catalogue: “The first part of the 
course deals with the elements of the 
physical environment and the influences 
which these elements exert upon the life 
and activities of man.” McMurry re- 
organized the course in land utilization, 
and it was given again. James taught a 
new course, Climates of the World, 
which formed the natural beginning of 
the development of another important 
phase in the geographical work at the 
University, for climate was coming to be 
recognized as the very base of a system- 
atic approach to the study of geography. 

The year 1925 marks a critical point 
in the development of geography in the 
United States, for in that year Professor 
Sauer published a kind of inaugural dis- 
sertation at the University of California, 
“The Morphology of Landscape.” This 
article furnished a point of departure for 
many younger geographers, who were 
beginning to revolt against the rigid 
dogma of what has been called the “in- 
fluence school.” After that date there 
were important changes marking the 
acceptance of the new orientation, both 
in the general field of geographical study 
and within the department. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Sauer had laid the 
foundation for much of the University’s 
further development of geographical in- 
struction, and at the University of Cali- 
fornia he issued a challenge to geogra- 
phers in the United States which was not 
without weight in shaping the develop- 
ment of the study of geography in the 
department which had formerly claimed 
him. 

Stanley Dalton Dodge (Chicago ’22, 
Ph.D. ibid. ’26) joined the staff of the 
department as an instructor in 1925. The 
word “influence” was omitted from the 
formal announcement of the introductory 
course. McMurry, who advanced to the 
full professorship in that year, revived 
the course on the geography of Michigan 
and inaugurated one on the geography of 


North America. James, then an assistant 
professor, offered Tropical Geography, a 
course which was soon dropped. 

The content of the introductory course 
reflected the effect of Sauer’s article, 
“The Morphology of Landscape,” upon 
the “geographical philosophy” of the de- 
partment, the course description in the 
Catalogue of 1926-27 reading in part as 
follows: “This course deals with the 
character and distribution of the ele- 
ments of geographic landscape.” The 
study of “landscape” was spreading in 
the department, for in the same year 
Hall introduced the Geography of Asia, 
and Dodge, the Geography of Europe. 
A list of related courses in botany, busi- 
ness administration, economics, forestry, 
and geology in the Catalogue of the same 
year indicated that the Department of 
Geography was beginning to discover af- 
finities with other departments. It seems 
to have been difficult to settle on a 
formula for the introductory course, for 
in the following year the announcement 
was worded anew: “This course provides 
an elementary knowledge and under- 
standing of the areal distribution of man 
and his material works, and of the habi- 
tats wherein these works were evolved.” 

The difficulty in formulating a de- 
scription of the content and purposes of 
the elementary course led the depart- 
ment to review the entire history of geog- 
raphy as a formal subject, from 600 b.c. 
to the present, and the course, History of 
Geography, by Dodge, was begun in 
1928. In the next year he offered the Dis- 
tribution of Population for the first time, 
laying the foundations for the fuller 
study of some of the “human” aspects 
of geography. Ideas germinating in the 
department were further advanced when, 
in 1931, Hall began a course named 
Settlement (the basis for much of the 
subsequent work in human geography) 
and James introduced the short-lived 
course, Urban Geography. 
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Geography Summer Field Station. 
— In the summer of 1920 the Summer 
Field Station was established at Mill 
Springs, Kentucky, where field courses 
in geology were also given. The camp was 
under the direction of C. O. Sauer in 
the years 1920-23 inclusive, and then 
of George M. Ehlers, of the Department 
of Geology, through 1935, when the Ken- 
tucky station was discontinued. Dur- 
ing the sixteen years several members 
of the geography staff, with their as- 
sistants, took large numbers of students 
into the field for preliminary training in 
field geography. McMurry, James, and 
Hall, with the assistance of Kendall, 
Davis, and others, organized the field 
work after the first years, during which 
it was in the hands of C. O. Sauer. Since 
1935, the geography held work has been 
carried on in summer camps in the north- 
ern part of Michigan, under the direction 
of McMurry and with the assistance of 
Charles M. Davis. 

Present staff, and research. — In 
1940 the personnel of the department, in 
addition to Professors McMurry, James, 
and Hall and Associate Professor Dodge, 
included Assistant Professors Henry 
Madison Kendall (Amherst ’24, Ph.D. 
Michigan ’33) and Charles Moler Davis 
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(’25, Ph.D. ’35). McMurry has continued 
his work in land utilization, and is now 
recognized as one of the leading authori- 
ties on the study of geography as a 
necessary basis for any practicable plan 
for the proper utilization of the land. 
James, specializing in the geography of 
South America, has become a leading 
authority in that field. Hall, with in- 
terests centered in the study of the geog- 
raphy of Japan, has received wide rec- 
ognition for his intensive studies of 
Japanese settlements, and Dodge has 
continued his studies of the geographic 
aspects of population and is receiving 
recognition for them. Kendall has carried 
on field work in France and Belgium and 
has been widely recognized for some of 
his climatic studies, and Davis is con- 
tinuing field studies in Colorado on the 
basis of the successful completion of a 
preliminary study of a small section of 
the Rocky Mountains. Along the lines 
indicated by the principal activities 
listed above the Department of Geog- 
raphy has settled down to a service of 
usefulness in the study of the various 
aspects of the “landscape” of the world 
and of its significance in the solution of 
problems of interest to man. 

Stanley D. Dodge 
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I. The Department of Geology 
Before 1906 

T HE Department of Geology is, as 
regards the time of its founding, 
one of the oldest departments in 
the University, for as early as October, 
1 839, the Regents appointed as Professor 
of Geology and Mineralogy Douglass 
Houghton (A.M. and M.D. Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute ’29), a geologist of 
distinction and an outstanding personal- 
ity. The appointment was made without 
salary stated, and service was to begin 
when his work for the state survey of 
Michigan, on which he was then engaged, 
should be concluded. 

Although in the first printed list of the 
faculty his name comes second, immedi- 
ately after that of Asa Gray, Professor 
of Botany, yet, like Gray, he never actu- 
ally taught classes in the University, for 
on October 13, 1845, with his survey 
work still uncompleted, he was drowned 
from a Mackinaw boat during a storm 
on Lake Superior. 

About a year before Dr. Houghton’s 
death the Board of Regents appointed 
an assistant to him in the person of 
Silas Hamilton Douglass (A.M. hon. 
Vermont ’47). Houghton’s unoccupied 
chair was at this time the profes- 
sorship of chemistry, mineralogy, and 
geology, and Douglass was an assistant 
to the Professor of Chemistry. It is not 
clear just when the actual teaching work 
in geology was started, for Douglass’ pri- 
mary interest was throughout in chem- 
istry. Douglass’ title was many times 
expanded. In 1845-46 he was Lecturer in 
Chemistry and Geology; in 1846-47, 
Professor of Chemistry and Geology; in 
1847-48, Professor of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy, and Geology; in 1850-51, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Pharmacy, and 


Medical Jurisprudence; in 1851-52, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Pharmacy, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Geology, and Mineralogy. 
Whatever the title, chemistry appears to 
have absorbed the greater part of his at- 
tention (see Part III: Department of 
Chemistry). After 1855, when his con- 
nection with the professorship of geology 
ceased, he became Professor of Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, Pharmacy, and Toxi- 
cology. 

Throughout the decade that Douglass 
conducted the work in geology, it seems 
to have been restricted to a single three- 
hour course offered in the last term of the 
senior year. In 1855 Alexander Winchell 
(Wesleyan ’47, LL.D. ibid. *67), who had 
been appointed Professor of Physics and 
Civil Engineering in November, 1853, 
and had taken up his duties in the Uni- 
versity in January, 1854, was transferred 
to a newly formed chair of natural his- 
tory. At this time his training had been 
in mathematics, and his geological ex- 
perience had been limited to the collect- 
ing of fossils in the South with Professor 
M. Tuomey of the University of Ala- 
bama. Since the natural histo^ work 
occupied a portion only of his time, 
Winchell taught also elementary mathe- 
matics and served as Secretary pro tern 
of the Board of Regents, though this 
position he resigned in 1856. In 1859 he 
was appointed state geologist of Michi- 
gan for one year and in 1869 again for 
two years. In 1859, when he received 
from the survey a salary of $ 1,000 for six 
months’ work (Merrill, p. 207), he re- 
quested of the Board of Regents the 
appointment of an assistant to take over 
his teaching for these months, and the 
request was granted, though he retained 
his full University salary. 

Although the training in geology of 
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Dr. Winchell was very deficient, he was a 
man of remarkable capacity for work, 
and while he continued to lecture and 
write on many subjects outside his field 
of teaching, he eventually became widely 
recognized as a leader in geological 
science. The Geological Society of Amer- 
ica was founded in 1890, and in 1891 
Winchell was elected the second presi- 
dent of the Society in immediate succes- 
sion to Professor James D. Dana of Yale 
University. He was an orator of great 
power, and his lectures to classes re- 
flected this ability rather more than in- 
structional quality. Filibert Roth (’90), 
former head of the Department of Fores- 
try, was a student in Professor WinchelTs 
classes, and once related to the author 
that Professor Winchell would enter the 
classroom, open his text at random, 
and, his eye alighting upon some word, 
would make this the text of his lecture. 
Soon quite absorbed in abstraction, he 
would be oblivious to the fact that stu- 
dents were slipping away, some by the 
door and others by the windows. He was 
also subject to moods in his contacts 
with students. Harry B. Hutchins C 7 i, 
LL.D. ’21), afterwards President of the 
University, related how he went to Pro- 
fessor Winchell and expressed a desire to 
prepare for a geological career. Winchell 
was in a happy mood and mapped out 
the work, so that Hutchins went away 
enthusiastic. When Hutchins next saw 
his professor, Winchell’s mood had 
changed, the incident of the earlier meet- 
ing had been forgotten, and the student 
was discouraged from such a course. “So 
near,” said President Hutchins, “did I 
come to the career of a geologist.” 

In 1 865 a two-year curriculum in min- 
ing engineering was offered (R-P-, 1864- 
70, p. 108), and a few students in that 
field were later actually graduated. In 
1875 the state legislature was memorial- 
ized and passed an act to provide for a 
School of Mines to be located at the Uni- 
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versity, with professors of mining engi- 
neering, metallurgy, and architecture 
and design, together “with the necessary 
assistant instructors.” The sum of $8,000 
was appropriated for salaries and $2,500 
for equipment for each of the two years 
1875-76 and 1876-77. William Henry 
Pettee (Harvard ’6i) was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mining Engineering, and Silas 
H. Douglas, 1 Professor of Metallurgy. 
Financial support was not continued be- 
yond this two-year period, and though 
Pettee and Douglas gave the courses for 
two more years, the project was then 
given up. The lack of continued support 
from the legislature was due in part to 
the rivalry between the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas of the state, and in part to the 
lack of confidence in the University, and 
especially in its Professor of Metallurgy, 
occasioned by the Douglas-Rose scandal 
within the Department of Chemistry 
(see Part I: Douglas-Rose Contro- 
versy). A School of Mines was located in 
1885 at Houghton in the Upper Penin- 
sula. 

Almost from his arrival at the Univer- 
sity in 1854, Dr. Winchell became in- 
volved in a bitter controversy with Dr. 
Tappan, the President, and was charged 
by the latter with attempts to oppose his 
authority and obstruct his policies. 

In 1873 Dr. Winchell accepted a call 
to the chancellorship of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Three years before his departure, 
that is, in the summer of 1870, Mark 
Walrod Harrington (’68, A.M. ’71, 
LL.D. ’94) had been appointed In- 
structor in Mathematics and Assistant 
Curator of the Museum of Natural 
History, but with the title changed in 
June, 1872, to Instructor in Geology, 
Zoology, and Botany. When Winchell 
departed for Syracuse the Regents called 
to his chair Eugene Woldemar Hilgard 
(Ph.D. Heidelberg ’53) from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. His title was Pro- 

The name was spelled in this fashion after 1873. 
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fessor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany. 
Harrington was at the same time pro- 
moted to the rank of assistant professor 
in the same three departments. Thus, for 
the first time at the University, the De- 
partment of Geology was provided with 
a staff of two who were making it their 
special line of teaching. This earnest of a 
stronger department was to prove dis- 
appointing, for the next year Harrington 
was transferred to the Department of 
Zoology and Botany, and Hilgard him- 
self within two years had accepted a call 
to the University of California. 

For the two years 1 875-77 the chair of 
geology was to remain vacant. In the 
meantime Pettee continued as Professor 
of Mining Engineering, and though Jo- 
seph B. Steere was made Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Paleontology in 1 876, he did no 
teaching in geological science. In 1877 
the Regents appointed Dr. Pettee Pro- 
fessor of Geology in charge of Mining 
Engineering, and for the next two years 
he was to conduct the mining engineering 
work. 

In 1 879 Dr. Winchell was called back 
to the University as Professor of His- 
toric Geology and Paleontology, and the 
title of Dr. Pettee was then changed to 
Professor of Mineralogy and Economic 
Geology. Winchell’s title the following 
year was changed to Professor of Geology 
and Paleontology, and this chair he held 
until his death at Ann Arbor on Febru- 
ary 19, 1891. Professor Pettee had con- 
tinued to give courses in economic geol- 
ogy and in the geology of the United 
States. Thus, for the second time, the 
department included more than one 
teacher. Winchell gave a course in ele- 
ments of general geology (lectures two 
hours weekly and oral exercises one hour 
additional) throughout the year; one in 
paleontological investigations (three to 
five hours weekly) throughout the year; 
the teachers’ course in the elements of 
geology (two hours weekly), and a course 


in mining engineering (five hours weekly) 
throughout one semester. 

When Winchell died in February, 
1891, William Hittell Sherzer (’89, Ph.D. 
’01) was teaching at Houghton. He was 
called as Instructor in Geology and 
taught the geology courses for the three 
months still remaining. At the June 
meeting of the Board of Regents he was 
reappointed with the same title for the 
year following (1891-92). He introduced 
two new courses: Macroscopic Petrog- 
raphy and Microscopical Mineralogy and 
Petrography. 

In May, 1892, Israel Cook Russell 
(C.E. New York University ’72, LL.B. 
ibid. ’97) was called to succeed Professor 
Winchell, with the title of Professor of 
Geology. At first he offered but three 
courses: Elements of Geology (a three- 
hour course throughout the year), Physi- 
cal and Glacial Geology (a three-hour 
course), for one semester, and Paleontol- 
ogy, likewise a three-hour course for one 
semester. Later he offered four courses 
each semester, but most of these were not 
given, and, in fact, could hardly have 
been given satisfactorily by a one-man 
department without even an assistant. 

William H. Hobbs 

II. The Department of Geology 
from 1906 to 1940 

During the second semester of 1905-6 
Professor Russell died, and in the late 
summer William Herbert Hobbs (Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute ’83, D.Eng. 
ibid. ’29, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins '88, 
LL.D. Michigan ’39) was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Director of the 
Geological Laboratory in the University. 
With his appointment there began a very 
notable expansion of the work in geology. 
When he entered upon his office the de- 
partment occupied two rooms in the attic 
of the old Museum Building (now the 
Romance Language Building) with an 
exhibition room and a share, with other 
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departments, in the lecture room on the 
first floor of the building. During the 
year Irving Day Scott (A.B. Oberlin ’oo, 
Pd.B. Albany State Normal ’oi, Ph.D. 
Michigan ’12), who was then pursuing 
his work in the department and was 
afterward advanced through the several 
grades to become Professor of Physio- 
graphical Geology in 1930, was ap- 
pointed as an assistant. At the Regents’ 
meeting of September, 1907, Ermine 
Cowles Case (Kansas ’93, Ph.D. Chi- 
cago ’96) was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Historical Geology and Paleon- 
tology, and in succeeding years in- 
structors were added to the department 
to teach other branches of the science. 

In the year 1905-6, 13 1 students had 
been enrolled in the department. When 
Professor Hobbs retired, in 1933-34, 
there were ten members of the instruc- 
tional staff, including two professors, 
three associate professors, four assistant 
professors, and one instructor, with a 
number of assistants, and the enrollment 
of students in the department was 1,035, 
of which number seventeen were in the 
Graduate School. The department had 
taken over ample quarters for its work in 
1915 in the new Natural Science Build- 
ing. 

In 1907 Irving D. Scott was appointed 
Instructor in Geology. He developed 
courses in physiography, including Me- 
teorology. He also conducted large fresh- 
man classes in introductory geology and 
in 1935 took charge of the work in 
physical geology. 

Rolland Craten Allen (Wisconsin ’05, 
A.M. ibid. ’08) was appointed Instructor 
in Geology to develop the work in eco- 
nomic geology in 1908, and this work he 
carried on for a year and then became 
state geologist of Michigan, but he con- 
tinued to give lectures on certain 
special phases of economic geology until 
I9I3- 

To find room for the expanding de- 
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partment within the antiquated Museum 
Building the geological collections upon 
the first floor were crowded closer to- 
gether, and a part of the space was con- 
verted into a laboratory for the students. 
Small offices were also found for some of 
the staff in this room. 

In 1908 Frank Leverett (Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts ’85, Sc.D. hon. Michigan ’30), dis- 
tinguished glacial geologist and long a 
member of the United States Geological 
Survey, was appointed to the staff as 
Lecturer in Glacial Geology, and in that 
capacity he conducted lectures and took 
charge of excursions until 1928, when he 
retired from the department. 

Up to the year 1906, or during the 
first sixty-seven years of the history of 
the Department of Geology at the Uni- 
versity, the instruction in geology was 
carried on either entirely by one profes- 
sor, other departments sometimes utiliz- 
ing a part of his time, or, for brief inter- 
vals (1871-73 and 1879-91), by two men 
of whom one gave full time to it and the 
other only part time. During Professor 
Russell’s incumbency, which terminated 
with his death in 1906, he labored with- 
out assistance. 

In the study of geology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan there is imposed a 
certain heavy handicap in the fact that 
all save the latest of geological forma- 
tions are buried deep under glacial de- 
posits. The rocks of the earth constitute 
a large part of the equipment of any 
geological laboratory, and to find them 
exposed one must go far from the Uni- 
versity. Even some of the simplest of 
geological processes are illustrated in the 
vicinity only by abnormal examples. 
This handicap has been met in part for 
the elementary courses by extended ex- 
cursions and by newly devised laboratory 
apparatus. For the advanced students 
the handicap is particularly serious, for 
they must undertake their individual 
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studies of geological problems by time- 
consuming and extended journeys to 
somewhat remote areas. 

The instructional work within the 
growing department was organized upon 
a plan to meet the needs of different 
classes of students. There were, first, 
general introductory courses which con- 
stituted a part of the liberal education, 
for the freshmen and for upperclass- 
men, the latter course conducted by 
the head of the department and required 
for certain groups of engineering stu- 
dents and for all forestry students. There 
were courses for teachers of earth sci- 
ence in secondary schools. To meet the 
needs of students who were planning 
to take up economic geology, an inten- 
sive undergraduate course was provided 
with curriculums arranged at some sac- 
rifice of cultural courses, but with con- 
centration on special lines of economic 
geology, particularly oil geology and 
geology of the metals and nonmetals. 
Graduates in these curriculums were giv- 
en a special certificate in geology and have 
been very successful in obtaining posi- 
tions, particularly in the large field of 
oil geology. Built upon the introductory 
courses of the department were the ad- 
vanced courses for the training of profes- 
sional geologists in the several fields of 
structural, dynamical, glacial, and eco- 
nomic geology and paleontology. 

After the resignation of R. C. Allen in 
1909, Charles Wilford Cook (’04, Ph.D. 
’13), who had been acting as an assistant 
in the Department of Mineralogy, was 
appointed to carry on the work in eco- 
nomic geology. He advanced to the rank 
of professor in 1925 and was especially 
successful in training men within his 
field, as clearly shown by the positions 
they have occupied. His lamented death 
occurred in 1933. 

In 1919 George Marion Ehlers (’13, 
Ph.D. ’30) joined the staff as Instructor 
and gave especial aid in the assembling 


and care of the geological collections, as 
well as in developing courses of instruc- 
tion in invertebrate paleontology. His 
advancement to his present rank, the 
associate professorship, came in 1934. 

Up to the year 1912 the subject of 
geography had not been taught in the 
University. However, as the need for 
such work became increasingly apparent, 
Carl Ortwin Sauer (Central Wesleyan 
’08, Ph.D. Chicago ’15) was appointed 
to the staff of the Department of Ge- 
ology in 1916. The name of the depart- 
ment was at the same time changed to 
the Department of Geology and Geog- 
raphy. Having been promoted in 1918 
and again in 1920, Sauer was appointed 
to a full professorship of geography in 
1922. Kenneth Charles McMurry (Wis- 
consin ’1 5, Ph.D. Chicago ’21) was added 
to the staff as Instructor in Geography 
in 1920 and was made Assistant Profes- 
sor in 1921. In 1923 Preston Everett 
James (Harvard ’20, Ph.D. Clark ’23) 
was added to the staff as Instructor in 
Geography, and in the same year, when 
Professor Sauer resigned. Dr. McMurry 
became acting head of the newly or- 
ganized Department of Geography, made 
up of all the geography work previously 
under the joint Department of Geology 
and Geography (see Part III: Depart- 
ment of Geography). 

To secure for all students of the De- 
partment of Geology and Geography 
that important field training which is a 
first essential, a Summer Field Course 
in camp was established in 1920 at Mill 
Springs, Kentucky, with Case in charge 
of the courses in geology and Sauer in 
charge of those in geography. Sauer was 
in 1920 appointed director of the camp. 
In the next year George M. Ehlers took 
charge of the courses in geology, and in 
1924 he became director of the camp in 
place of Professor Sauer. In 1924 Irving 
D. Scott took charge of the courses 
in physical geology at the camp and for 
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many years thereafter conducted the 
work. The Summer Field Course was 
continued in connection with the De- 
partment of Geography at the Mill 
Springs station in Kentucky until the 
summer of 1936, when the camp was 
divided. At this time the Geology Field 
Course was established at State Bridge, 
Colorado, with Ehlers as director and 
with Belknap and Eardley added to the 
staff of instruction. 

Russell Claudius Hussey (Ti, Ph.D. 
’25), Associate Professor of Geology 
since 1931, became a member of the in- 
structional staff of the department in 
1921 to teach general and historical 
geology. After 1 929 he carried the courses 
in historical geology independently and 
developed an introductory course in 
paleontology. From 1931 to 1936 Hussey 
served as Assistant to the Dean of the 
College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, in an advisory capacity to stu- 
dents, though continuing a part of his 
work in the Department of Geology. He 
also developed strong courses in the 
extension work of the University. 

It was in 1921 that Laurence McKin- 
ley Gould (’21, Sc.D. ’25) was appointed 
Instructor in General Geology, and he 
was an associate professor at the time of 
his resignation in 1932; his last four 
years were spent on leave in connection 
with exploring expeditions, the latest 
that of the first Byrd antarctic expedi- 
tion. In 1932 he became Professor of 
Geology and Geography at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Miss Ellen Burden Stevenson (’20, 
M.S. ’30), later Mrs. George M. Stanley, 
entered the department in 1923 as In- 
structor in Geology, was raised to an 
assistant professorship in 1931, and re- 
signed to take up other work in the Uni- 
versity in 1933. For a considerable time 
preceding this retirement from the de- 
partment she had given but half time to 
her geological work. 
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In 1924 Walter A. Ver Wiebe (Cornell 
’13, Ph.D. ibid. ’18) was made Instructor 
in General Geology, and retained this 
position until 1927, when he resigned to 
become Professor of Geology in the Mu- 
nicipal University at Wichita, Kansas. 
Ralph Leroy Belknap (’23*, Sc.D. ’29), 
who joined the department in 1923 as 
Instructor and has been Associate Pro- 
fessor since 1939, has devoted his time 
to general geology, and especially to geo- 
logical field surveying. Lewis Burnett 
Kellum (Johns Hopkins ’19, Ph.D. ibid. 
’24) was in 1928 appointed Instructor in 
Paleontology and Petroleum Geology. 
His work in Mexico previous to his ap- 
pointment had directed his attention to 
the structural problems there, and he 
returned during the summers for succes- 
sive years, either alone or with col- 
leagues and assistants from this or other 
universities. He attained his present rank 
of associate professor in 1937. 

In 1928 the University Museums 
Building was completed, and the col- 
lections of fossils were moved to that 
building. Those members of the staff 
directly connected with paleontology 
were given quarters in the new building, 
which left much-needed space in the 
Natural Science Building. With this ad- 
ditional space and with new facilities it 
became possible to provide long-needed 
instruction in paleobotany, and Chester 
Arthur Arnold (Cornell ’24, Ph.D. ibid. 
’29) took charge of this work, dividing 
his time between the Museum of Paleon- 
tology and the Department of Botany. 

In the planning of the Natural Science 
Building, provision had been made for 
instruction in soil geology, and in 1927 
Maurice William Senstius (M.S. ’19, 
Sc.D. ’28) took charge of that work and 
was later advanced to Assistant Profes- 
sor. In 1930 Armand John Eardley 
(Utah ’27, Ph.D. Princeton ’30) was ap- 
pointed Instructor to teach some of the 
courses in general and economic geology 
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during Gould’s absence in the antarctic. 
Upon the latter’s resignation in 1932 
Eardley became a permanent member of 
the staff, with his work largely in the 
field of structural geology. He has held 
an associate professorship since 1939. It 
was in 1930 also that George Mahon 
Stanley (’28*, Ph.D. ’32) was appointed 
Instructor in General Geology, to con- 
tinue certain courses in glacial geology 
formerly taught by Leverett. 

In 1934, when he reached the com- 
pulsory retirement age of seventy years, 
Hobbs was made Professor Emeritus of 
Geology and was succeeded by Case as 
head of the department. The same year 
Thomas Seward Lovering (E.M. Minne- 
sota ’22, Ph.D. ibid. ’24) was appointed 
to take charge of economic geology, 
work in which had been carried by other 
members of the staff since the death of 
Cook in 1933. 

Extensive graduate work within the 
department has been carried on only 
within the last thirty years. Up to 1906, 
when the period opened, but two mas- 
ter’s degrees and two of the doctorate of 
philosophy had been conferred — one of 
the latter on Mary E. Holmes in 1887 
and the other on W. H. Sherzer in 1901. 
Even after the expansion had begun, it 
was of necessity a considerable number 
of years before the degrees could be con- 
ferred upon those who had been work- 
ing in the department. Within this pe- 
riod and for some years thereafter, or 
until the department included a fair 
number of mature scholars, students 
were quite generally advised to continue 
beyond the master’s degree at the better- 
equipped universities elsewhere. From 
the beginning, however, the degree of 
master of science or master of arts within 
the department was given only after a 
considerable amount of graduate work 
and upon completion of a thesis ap- 
proved by the department. These theses 
in many cases have been of such value as 


to warrant their publication as definite 
contributions to the science. 

Ermine C. Case 

III. Research and Exploration 

Of scholarship there has been no lack 
among the occupants of the chair of geol- 
ogy. Dr. Houghton, who, although he did 
no regular teaching, contributed to the 
geological collections and was a distin- 
guished geologist of the pioneer period. 

Dr. Winchell, though he had come to 
the University without training in geol- 
ogy and was probably better known 
through his lectures and writings as an 
orator and a great popularizer of science, 
contributed in important ways to the 
geology of the state. When state geolo- 
gist, he worked out the basin structure of 
the Paleozoic formations of the Lower 
Peninsula and the stratigraphy of the 
Marshall group of the Mississippian. To 
the geological journals he contributed 
articles on more general problems of the 
science. His published books and papers 
make up a list of titles which covers 
thirteen pages; the wide range of topics 
includes education, religion, and admin- 
istration. 

His better-known books were Pre- 
adamites (1880), Sparks from a Geologist's 
Hammer (1881), World Life (1883), and 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field 
(1886). Winchell’s writings and lectures, 
more than those of any other representa- 
tive of science in America, were respon- 
sible for the growing liberality of thought 
toward the great doctrine of evolution. 

It is probably not widely known that 
Dr. Winchell started the regular record- 
ing of daily meteorological observations 
at the University of Michigan, a pioneer 
in this respect for the country. Winchell’s 
series, begun in New York in 1 848, were 
reported to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington. In 1854 his request 
to the Regents was approved to make 
these observations regularly at the Uni- 
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versity with his own instruments ( R.P . , 
1837-64, p.575). 

Mark Walrod Harrington, Instructor 
in Geology, Zoology, and Botany in 
1872, became in 1879 Director of the 
Detroit Observatory at the University 
and started its series of meteorological 
observations, founded the American Me- 
teorological Journal in 1884, and became 
Chief of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau in 1892 (see Part III : Meteorolog- 
ical Instruments and the Teaching 
of Meteorology). 

Hilgard, who had held the chair of 
geology from 1873 tx> *875, had, in con- 
trast to Winchell, gone through a rigor- 
ous technical training and held an earned 
degree of doctor of philosophy. He thus 
represented somewhat more of the solid 
reputation in scholarship. A specialist in 
soils, his complete bibliography is very 
extensive, and includes 243 titles. This 
pre-eminence in scholarship was recog- 
nized by the conferment of the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws by the Universi- 
ties of Mississippi, Michigan, Columbia, 
and California, by a gold medal from 
the Academy of Sciences in Munich, and 
by election to the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

Russell, who succeeded Winchell in 
1892, was a pioneer explorer-geologist of 
the Great Basin region of the West; he 
became a specialist of wide reputation on 
glaciers and was the author of a wide 
range of semipopular books on North 
American Lakes (1895), Glaciers (1897), 
Volcanoes (1897), Rivers (1898), and on 
North America with Reference to Its Geog- 
raphy (1904). His Quaternary History of 
Lake Lahontan , published by the United 
States Geological Survey, is a quarto 
monograph of 288 pages and forty-four 
plates, and his correlation paper on the 
Newark System, also issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, is a 
comprehensive monographic report of 

344 pages- 


He was in 1906 elected president of the 
Geological Society of America. His pub- 
lished papers number 122. He led two 
scientific and climbing expeditions to 
Mount Saint Elias, arrived near its sum- 
mit on the second expedition, and pointed 
out the route to the Duke of Abruzzi, 
who finally succeeded in reaching the 
summit. In the exploring field Dr. Rus- 
sell was a member of the Transit of Venus 
expedition of 1874 to New Zealand and 
Kerguelen Island in the Antarctic; in 
1 878 he took part in the government sur- 
veys west of the one-hundredth meridian 
(Wheeler Survey), in 1880-83 surveys 
of the Great Basin region for the United 
States Geological Survey, from 1885 to 
1 888 in studies of the southern Appalach- 
ians, and in 1889 in exploring work for 
the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey along the northeastern boundary 
of Alaska. In 1902, after the grand erup- 
tion of Mount Pel6e, he went with the 
National Geographic Society’s expedi- 
tion to the scene of the disaster. 

The research work of Professor Hobbs 
before coming to the University was 
largely in the field of structural geology 
and petrography, with nearly a score of 
field seasons in western New England 
for the United States Geological Survey. 
After entering upon his duties at the 
University it has been within the field of 
dynamical geology, with emphasis on 
earthquakes, glaciers, and atmospheric 
circulation in its relation to continental 
glaciers. He has published four treatises: 
Earthquakes (1907), Existing Glaciers 
(1911), Earth Evolution (1921), and The 
Glacial Anti-cyclones (1926); a textbook. 
Earth Features (1912 and 1931); two nar- 
ratives of exploration. Cruises Along By- 
Ways of the Pacific (1923) and Exploring 
About the North Pole of the Winds (1930) ; 
a war history, The World War and Its 
Consequences , with an introduction by 
Theodore Roosevelt (1918); three bio- 
graphical works, Leonard Wood (1920), 
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Peary (1936), and Explorers of the Antarc- 
tic (1941); and also government and other 
reports and monographs. His published 
papers number 264 tides. Hobbs was in 
1922 exchange professor at the Uni- 
versity of Delft and in 1931 Russel 
lecturer at the University of Michigan 
(see Part II: Research Club). He is a 
member of the American Philosophical 
Society. He organized and led three 
scientific expeditions to Greenland from 
the University in 1926, 1927-28, and 
1928-29, and was director of another in 
1930 — all chiefly for the study of glacial 
and meteorological conditions. 

Professor Case has done his principal 
research work in the field of vertebrate 
paleontology, which has required col- 
lection of the material on exploring trips 
in various areas of the western United 
States. In all, no less than thirty of these 
arduous collecting expeditions have been 
carried through, and in 1923 he traveled 
throughout the world for study of Per- 
mian areas. Professor Case is today an 
authority on the vertebrate life of the 
Permian and Triassic ages. The published 
material has been brought out in eight 
monographs by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. These have been: No. 55, 
Revision of the Pelycosauria ; No. 145, 
Revision of the Cotylosauria; No. 146, Re- 
vision of the Amphibia and Pisces of the 
Permian; No. 18 1, Permo-Carboniferous 
Vertebrates of New Mexico; No. 207, The 
Permo-Carboniferous Red Beds; No. 283, 
Environment of Vertebrate Life in the Late 
Paleozoic; No. 321, New Reptiles and 
Stegocephalians from the Upper Triassic; 
and No. 37 5, Environment of Tetrapod Life 
in the Late Paleozoic of Regions Other than 
North America . His published papers are 
represented by 144 titles. He is a member 
of the American Philosophical Society 
and was Russel lecturer at the Univer- 
sity in 1934. He was in 1929 president of 
the Paleontological Society of America. 

Frank Leverett, for a score of years 


(1908-28) Lecturer on Glacial Geology, 
is an outstanding authority on the 
Pleistocene glaciology of North America. 
This has been recognized by his election 
to the American Philosophical Society 
and to the National Academy of Science 
and by the conferment upon him of the 
honorary degree of doctor of science by 
the University of Michigan in 1930. His 
greater monographs, all published by the 
United States Geological Survey, include 
The Illinois Glacial Lobe (1899), Glacial 
Formations and Drainage Features of the 
Erie and Ohio Basins (1902), and (with 
Frank Taylor) The Pleistocene of In- 
diana and Michigan and the History of the 
Great Lakes (1915). His published papers 
number 170 titles. 

Charles Wilford Cook (1908-33), Pro- 
fessor of Economic Geology, was a spe- 
cialist on deposits of salt, oil, gas, and 
molybdenum minerals and published 
some nineteen scientific papers. 

Laurence McK. Gould (1921-32), In- 
structor, Assistant Professor, and Asso- 
ciate Professor in the department, has 
played an important part in scientific 
exploration. He was geologist and 
second-in-command of the first Uni- 
versity of Michigan Greenland expedi- 
tion (1926), geographer and topog- 
rapher and second-in-command of the 
Putnam arctic expedition (1927), and 
senior scientist and second-in-command 
of the first Byrd antarctic expedition 
(1928-30). 

Lewis B. Kellum, Associate Professor 
of Paleontology (1928 — ), has directed 
six scientific expeditions to Mexico in the 
years 1930 to 1935. They have been de- 
voted to a geological study of eastern 
Durango, southern and southwestern Co- 
ahuila, the San Carlos Mountains, and 
northern Zacatecas. The expeditions have 
been financed by grants from the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Geological 
Society of America, and the University 
of Michigan. Geologists from the facul- 
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ties of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Michi- 
gan, and Rochester universities, and 
Michigan State, Rutgers, and Texas 
Technological College have taken part 
in these expeditions. Kellum’s most im- 
portant contributions are:“Paleontology 
and Stratigraphy of the Castle Hayne 
and Trent Marls in North Carolina” and 
“Evolution of the Coahuila Peninsula, 
Mexico.” 

Ralph L. Belknap, Associate Profes- 
sor of Geology (1923 — ), has made four 
expeditions to Greenland, all sponsored 
by the University of Michigan. He was a 
member of the first expedition (1926), in 
charge of surveys, second-in-command 
of the second (1927) and third (1928) ex- 
peditions in like capacity, and he led the 
Michigan-Pan-American expedition to 
northwest Greenland in 1932. 

Irving D. Scott, Professor of Physio- 
graphical Geology (1906 — ■), is a special- 
ist in the study of lakes and of dune 
formations. His scientific papers com- 
prise eleven titles. 

George M. Ehlers, Associate Profes- 
sor of Geology (1914 — ), has specialized 
in Paleozoic paleontology and is credited 
with sixteen scientific papers. 

Thomas S. Lovering, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economic Geology (1934 — ), 
has studied especially the rocks of the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado, struc- 
turally and with regard to the ore de- 
posits. His published papers number 
twenty-nine titles. The most important 
are: “Geology and Ore Deposits of the 
Breckenridge Mining District, Colorado,” 
and “Theory of Heat Conduction Ap- 
plied to Geologic Problems.” 

In view of the importance of the 
mineral deposits in the Upper Penin- 


sula of the state, early made known by 
Douglass Houghton, the small develop- 
ment of the geological sciences at the 
University during its first half century is 
remarkable. For this there are several 
causes. A lack of confidence arose out of 
the Douglas-Rose scandal within the De- 
partment of Chemistry, for Douglas was 
in charge of all the geological work for 
the first ten years and for an even longer 
time for the work in mineralogy. How- 
ever, the rivalry between the two penin- 
sulas of the state and the location of the 
mineral deposits within the Upper Penin- 
sula developed a local pride which was 
only satisfied when the School of Mines 
was finally established at Houghton, 
more than forty years after the founding 
of the University. This, as well as the 
location of the State College of Agricul- 
ture at the state capital, caused a division 
of state appropriations and a diversion of 
federal support when the Morrill Act was 
passed in 1865. 1 The needless triplication 
of personnel and laboratory equipment 
which these unwise decisions of the state 
legislature brought about, greatly handi- 
capped Michigan and Iowa, which had 
much the same experience, among the 
state universities. 

William H. Hobbs 

1 The Civil War between the states had shown the 
country’s need in such a national emergency for men 
of education trained to take command in regimental 
positions. To encourage such training Congress at the 
conclusion of the war provided by the Morrill Act 
for the services of an army officer and a grant of 
$30,000 annually to one college in each state, with the 
proviso that the college include courses in engineering 
and mechanic arts and would in addition provide 
compulsory courses in military training for all its stu- 
dents during their first two years of attendance. For 
Michigan this grant went to the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College at East Lansing, now the Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. 
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A MONG American institutions the 
University of Michigan has al- 
A. JV ways been prominent in the 
cultivation of the German language. It 
was early recognized that German ranked 
in cultural and practical value with the 
classical languages, and it came to be 
considered almost axiomatic that some 
knowledge of the language was necessary 
for every well-educated person. Until the 
time of World War I the enrollment 
in German was larger than that in any 
of the other modern languages, and, un- 
der the direction of a long succession of 
able and enthusiastic teachers, it exerted 
a powerful influence upon the educational 
program of the state. 

The first evidence of any interest in 
modern languages in the University of 
Michigan is afforded by the appearance 
of the name of Louis Fasquelle, Professor 
of Modern Languages, in the Catalogue 
of the year 1846-47. During his first two 
years on the faculty his teaching was con- 
fined to one course in French. It was only 
one-third of a year long (one term), but 
was ordinarily required for graduation, 
as were all the courses listed. There were 
then no electives indicated, or even 
alternative curriculums. The French 
course was extended to two terms in 
1848—49, at which time, according to the 
Catalogue , one term of Spanish and one of 
Italian were also taught. The latter two 
courses were replaced by German in the 
fall of 1849. That this pioneer work be- 
fore 1850 was highly esteemed, however 
slight it may now seem, is to be seen from 
the Regents’ annual report to the super- 
intendent of public instruction for 1849: 

It deserves to be particularly noticed, that 
they [the Regents] have introduced a system 


of extensive and efficient study in Modern 
Languages, running through the whole 
course, which will make all students ac- 
quainted with most of the modem languages 
of Continental Europe, and particularly the 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German. In 
Eastern Colleges, the Modem Languages are 
but an incidental study, during one or two 
terms of certain classes; and that, by stu- 
dents only who may elect them in preference 
to other branches. In this respect, our Uni- 
versity possesses superior privileges; and 
meets, more extensively and efficiently, the 
wants of our educated youth, than any of 
our older Colleges. It is a new feature in Col- 
lege studies, and particularly appropriate to 
our Western States, filling up with a foreign 
population from nearly all the different na- 
tions of Europe. (R.S.P.I., 1849, PP- 34~35-) 

It may well be doubted that this ex- 
actly represented the situation, however, 
for in our own time it is only a very excep- 
tional student who acquires much knowl- 
edge of a foreign language in two-thirds 
of a year, and the catalogues do not con- 
firm the statement that instruction in 
modern languages ran “through the 
whole course.” 

Louis Fasquelle, 1849-62. — In 1849- 
50, when German made its appearance, 
the total amount of modern language 
work was comprised in two terms of Ger- 
man (junior year) and two terms of 
French (one term in the sophomore and 
the other in the junior year). Spanish and 
Italian were not offered again for nearly 
twenty years. 

The increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of scientific studies led in 1852 
to the introduction of a scientific course. 
Three terms each (an entire year) of 
French and German were required, and 
students in the classical course were also 
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obliged to offer three terms of French, 
but only two of German. The more in- 
formative Catalogue of that year tells us 
what was done in the three terms: 

First term: Grammar — Oral and written 
exercises in translating from English into 
German and from German into English. 

Second term: Grammar continued — Oral 
and written exercises in German. Translation 
from German into English. 

Third term: Grammar continued — Oral 
and written exercises on the idioms of the 
language. Schiller — Wilhelm Tell. 

From this it would appear that the 
ground actually covered was about the 
same as, or a little less than, that which 
we at present cover in two semesters of a 
beginning class. 

Fasquelle became Professor of Modem 
Languages and Literature in 1854-55. 
The same year, students in the classical 
course were obliged to include three 
terms of German, and when the Univer- 
sity changed to the semester system in 
the fall of 1856, the requirement in each 
language remained at one year. In 1857, 
the German textbook prescribed was 
Woodbury's Method , and the students 
were still reading Wilhelm Tell in the sec- 
ond semester. It would seem that Fas- 
quelle did not vary his work greatly. 
German became an elective subject for 
all students in 1855, although French re- 
mained as a requirement. 

In 1 858, courses approved for residence 
work by candidates for the master’s de- 
gree were listed; these courses were se- 
lected from the regular undergraduate 
work. Among these were Fasquelle’s lec- 
tures in French literature (first semester) 
and in German literature (second semes- 
ter), which were the requirements in 
modem languages. 

Edward P. Evans, 1862-70. — On the 
death of Fasquelle in 1 862 Edward Pay- 
son Evans (’54) became an instructor 
and after a year was appointed to the 
professorship of modern languages. While 


carrying on advanced studies in Ger- 
many, he had developed an enthusiasm 
for the Prussian school system. He gave 
the details of the work in modern lan- 
guages as follows — the first evidence that 
Germanic philology had reached Michi- 
gan: 

The subjects taught in this Department 
embrace: 

1 . The French and German languages. 

2. French and German literature. 

3. The general principles of Comparative 

Philology. 

The method of instruction comprises 
translations, written and oral exercises, ex- 
aminations and lectures. The following text- 
books are used: Fasquelle’s French Method ; 
Fasquelle’s Colloquial Reader; Dumas’ Na- 
poleon (Fasquelle’s edition); Racine and 
Molifcre; Douai’s German Grammar ; Adler’s 
German Reader; Adler’s Handbook of German 
Literature. ( Cat 1863-64, pp. 44-45.) 

Students in the scientific course (see 
Part I: Tappan Administration) were 
required the next year to take four semes- 
ters of French, but only two of German, 
and Otto’s German Grammar took the 
place of Douai’s. A further semester of 
German was added in 1866-67 as an elec- 
tive for students in the scientific course. 
Professor Evans listed some twelve 
books of reference: . 

In connection with the Lectures on Com- 
parative Philology and Modem Literature, 
the following books of reference are recom- 
mended as most accessible to the student: 
.... Dwight’s Modem Philology, Max 
Muller’s Science of Language and Survey of 
Languages, .... the Works of Renan, Rask, 
Pictet, Nodier, and Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

Until Evans’ resignation in 1870 the 
requirements in both languages for those 
in the classical course remained at two 
years, with four semesters of each lan- 
guage for the scientific course. Evans 
also gave lectures on German literature. 

George S. Morris, 1870-79. — George 
Sylvester Morris (Dartmouth ’61, Ph.D. 
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hon. Michigan ’81) became Professor of 
Modern Languages in 1870, and under 
his direction the program of readings in 
German seems to have varied from year 
to year in the more advanced work. For 
example, in 1871 the senior students in 
the scientific course read Schiller’s Wil- 
helm Tell and the Geschichte des dreissig- 
jahrigen Krieges. 

The number of students was somewhat 
increased through the addition of civil 
engineering students in the fall of 1872 
and students of mining engineering in 
February, 1874, but there was no addi- 
tion to the amount of the language of- 
fered. The younger men in the depart- 
ment usually remained but a year or two 
and seem to have been compelled to di- 
vide their time between German and 
French. That the conception of the rela- 
tive difficulty of texts was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the present day is 
shown by the fact that in 1874 students 
in the classical course read Goethe’s 
Faust in their second semester, while 
Wilhelm Tell was considered a logical 
text for the fourth. It must be borne in 
mind that the preparation of students 
was very different from that in our own 
day; in the forties all aspirants to the 
bachelor’s degree had a thorough train- 
ing in formal grammar and long practice 
in Latin and Greek. 

Although the Calendar of 1874-75 was 
the first to contain a reference to the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy, no graduate 
courses were available to students in 
German. The age of specialization had 
not yet arrived; anyone with linguistic 
training was eligible to teach several lan- 
guages. Alfred Hennequin and Paul R. 
B. de Pont (see also Part II: Office of 
the Registrar; Part IV: Department 
of Romance Languages) appeared for 
years in the Calendar as teachers of both 
French and German, and Edward Lor- 
raine Walter (’68, Ph.D. Leipzig ’77), of 
the Department of Latin, not only taught 


modem languages as well as Latin, but 
subsequently became head of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

The advanced work (that is, the third 
and fourth semesters of study) in Ger- 
man consisted at that time of Goethe’s 
Iphigenie and Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
O. Brosius’ Schiller und sein Verhaltniss 
zu dem Publikum seiner Zeit, Niebuhr’s 
Tales of Greek Heroes (for translation 
into German), and lectures. 

Calvin Thomas (’74, A.M. ’77, LL.D. 
’04) became Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages in 1878-79. At that time the first- 
semester courses consisted of beginning 
German (four hours) and Emilia Galotti 
(five hours) ; and German plays, Goethe’s 
Faust , and Geschichte der deutschen Liter- 
atur were studied in the second semes- 
ter. There was no required work in 
modern languages for the degree of bach- 
elor of arts, but for that of bachelor of 
science and for the bachelor’s degrees in 
engineering (civil engineer and mechan- 
ical engineer), two semesters each of 
French and German were required, and 
for the bachelor of letters, four semesters 
each of French and German. 

Edwin L. Walter, 1879-87. — Morris 
was succeeded in 1879 by Walter as Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages. 

A two-hour lecture course on the sci- 
ence of language by Thomas was in- 
cluded in the program, and two years 
later a further addition to the courses 
was offered — Herder’s Geschichte der 
Menschheit. 

The amount of work in German was 
gradually increasing, eighteen hours be- 
ing offered in the first semester of the 
year 1883-84 and fifteen in the second. 

Calvin Thomas, 1887-95. — The work 
in French and German was divided in 
1887-88; Walter was made Professor of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, and 
Thomas became Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures. The first no- 
tice in the Calendar of a seminar course 
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in German appeared at this time. A short 
course in Gothic was also listed, and sci- 
entific German was introduced, so that 
now a total of thirty-nine hours of work 
was offered during the year. About this 
time Swedish and Norwegian in alternate 
years were first offered by Thomas, one 
hour a week throughout the year. This 
broadening of the program was carried 
further in 1889, when Alexis Frederick 
Lange (’85, Ph.D. ’92), Instructor in 
German and Anglo-Saxon, taught courses 
in Middle High and Old High German, 
and Thomas gave seminars in German 
literature of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The courses in Old 
High German were taken over in 1890 by 
George Allison Hench (Lafayette *85, 
Ph.D. Johns Hopkins ’89), Instructor in 
German. Max Winkler (Harvard ’89, 
Ph.D. ’92) was at that time appointed 
Instructor in German and offered succes- 
sive courses in literature of the Reforma- 
tion and lyric poetry, and Professor 
Thomas added to his other work a semi- 
nar for teachers and courses in linguistic 
science and the history of German litera- 
ture. 

In May, 1891, Hench was made As- 
sistant Professor and in 1891-92 gave a 
course in German grammar from a his- 
torical and comparative point of view. 
During the same year Thomas tried the 
experiment of giving a course in Old Ice- 
landic. In addition to two years of pre- 
liminary work thirty-three hours of ad- 
vanced work were now offered each year. 

The instructors in German appointed 
at about that time were Jonathan Au- 
gust Charles Hildner (’90, Ph.D. Leipzig 
’99) in 1891, Ernst Heinrich Mensel 
(Carthage ’87, Litt.D. ibid. ’20, Ph.D. 
Michigan ’96) in 1892, and Tobias 
Johann Casjen Diekhoff (’93, Ph.D. 
Leipzig ’99) in 1893. 

Old Saxon was added to the schedule 
in 1894, and appeared at intervals in the 
Calendar from that time on. 


With the establishment of the separate 
Department of Engineering in 1895, two 
sections in beginning German for engi- 
neering students were formed. These 
classes were taught by Diekhoff, who 
also gave advanced courses in descrip- 
tive prose and scientific German. Un- 
til the spring of 1928, however, modem 
language instruction in the College of 
Engineering was independent of that in 
the College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. 

George A. Hench, 1895-99. — While 
Professor Thomas was absent on leave 
in 1895-96, he accepted a call to Colum- 
bia University, and George Allison 
Hench, then Acting Professor of Ger- 
man, succeeded him in the headship of 
the department. Ernst Voss (Ph.D. Leip- 
zig ’95) returned as Instructor; and Ed- 
win Carl Roedder (’93, Ph.D. ’98, 
Litt.D. *38) entered the department with 
an assistantship. Winkler at that time 
gave a course in Faust, through both 
semesters, but no Scandinavian was 
offered that year, although in 1896-97 
Hench, as Acting Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, offered 
courses in Gothic and Old Norse. He was 
appointed to a full professorship in the 
spring of 1897, and in the next year’s 
Calendar special work for prospective 
teachers was first specifically announced. 
Warren Washburn Florer (DePauw ’90, 
Ph.D. Cornell ’97) and John Edward 
Lautner (’95, M.L. ’96) were made in- 
structors in German, and with the 
growth of the department two more 
were added in the fall of 1898, Ewald 
Augustus Boucke (Ph.D. Freiburg ’94) 
and Ernst J. Fluegel. The name of 
George Hempl (’79, Ph.D. Jena ’89, 
LL.D. Michigan ’15) first appeared that 
year in connection with the Department 
of German, although his work was not 
specified. He subsequently offered in the 
Department of English a course in pho- 
netics which was also listed with the 
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work in German. Courses in Old Saxon 
and German folklore were offered. The 
amount of advanced work beyond the 
junior grade had now reached twenty 
hours a week. 

George Hempl, 1899-1900. — In Au- 
gust, 1899, Professor Hench was killed in 
an accident, and George Hempl, Profes- 
sor of English Philology and General 
Linguistics, was temporarily placed in 
charge of the Department of German. He 
entered actively into the teaching, giving 
courses in Gothic, modern German 
sounds, methods of teaching German, 
and German syntax. 

Max Winkler, 1900-1929. — In the 
spring of 1900, Max Winkler was made 
Acting Professor of German and was 
given temporary charge of the depart- 
ment; two years later he was appointed 
Professor of the German Language and 
Literature. The same two years saw the 
appointment of Herbert DeWitt Car- 
rington (Yale ’84, Ph.D. Heidelberg 
’97), Carl Frederick Augustus Lange 
(’94, Ph.D. ’o 3), Carl Eggert (Iowa ’86, 
Ph.D. Chicago ’91), and John William 
Scholl (’oi, Ph.D. ’05), all as instructors. 
The advanced work in the department 
was rising continually and in 1902-3 
amounted to sixty-eight hours. A course 
in Old Icelandic, by Boucke, indicated a 
revived interest in Scandinavian, which, 
however, was not given again until 1907. 

The first official mention of extracur- 
ricular faculty activity was made in the 
announcement of the department for 
1 903-4, as follows: 

Journal Club. — Meetings of instructors 
and advanced students of the German De- 
partment are held every two or three weeks 
throughout the year, at which reports are 
made of important contributions to German 
philology and literature. {Cal., 1903-4, p. 
74 -) 

Departmental notices also attested the 
growing importance of the training of 
teachers. “The requirements of the 


teacher’s diploma in German is twenty- 
five hours of work in the Department se- 
lected after consultation with the profes- 
sor in charge” {Cal., 1905-6). By this 
time Hildner, Boucke, Floret, and Eg- 
gert had been advanced to assistant pro- 
fessorships; and Diekhoff had been 
appointed Junior Professor. Throughout 
this period, because of a growing interest 
in German, instructors were added from 
time to time, and by 1909 there were 
seven sections for freshmen, ten for soph- 
omores, and seven for juniors, with fifty- 
five hours of electives for upperclass and 
graduate students. In 1912 Boucke re- 
ceived a full professorship. In 1911 he 
had developed a course in Norwegian 
literature in English, the only work 
offered in Scandinavian for the next 
fourteen years. Throughout this period 
instructors changed rapidly. Among ap- 
pointments was that of Fred B. Wahr 
(’12, Ph.D. ’15) in 1912 as an instructor. 

With the advent of the first World War 
a feeling against study of the German 
language and culture spread throughout 
the country, but was not immediately 
apparent in the University. In 1916-17 
the twelve staff members were teaching 
nine freshman sections and nine sopho- 
more sections, in addition to many ad- 
vanced classes. The following year, how- 
ever, the enrollment dropped to three 
freshman sections and seven sophomore 
sections, and three members of the fac- 
ulty, Eggert, Florer, and Boucke (who 
had retained his German citizenship) left 
the University faculty. Frederick Wil- 
liam Peterson (Lake Forest ’u, A.M. 
Michigan ’16) was transferred from an 
instructorship in the Department of En- 
gineering English to a similar position in 
this department in 1916. After a year he 
became Instructor in Rhetoric. By 1918 
Wahr was in military service, and as a re- 
sult of the various changes, only three 
men — Winkler, Diekhoff, and Hildner — 
remained, and only a few sections in ele- 
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mentary work and twelve hours of senior 
and graduate work were offered each 
semester. Work in Scandinavian fell to 
zero once more; it did not benefit by 
the misfortunes of its sister language as 
did the Romance languages. Enrollment 
fell from a peak of 1 ,300 to less than 100. 

During the first postwar years, return 
to the study of German was very slow, 
though there was sufficient development 
to justify a gradual increase in the fac- 
ulty. Wahr returned to become Assist- 
ant Professor in 1921, and Scholl in 1922 
became Associate Professor. During the 
years 1923 and 1924, however, an in- 
creasing number of elementary students 
necessitated the appointment of five new 
instructors, among whom was Arthur 
Van Duren, Jr. (’23, Ph.D. ’30), and a 
further increase in enrollment by 1925 al- 
lowed the appointments of Norman Le- 
roy Willey (Syracuse ’08, Ph.D. Michigan 
’25) as Assistant Professor and of Walter 
Albert Reichart (’25, Ph.D. ’30) and 
three others as instructors. 

In 1925-26 the faculty consisted of 
two professors, two associate professors, 
two assistant professors, and seven in- 
structors. Work in beginning German 
was again offered in the second semester. 
Scientific German became an alternative 
in the third and fourth semesters, thir- 
teen hours of optional work was offered 
in the junior courses, and the advanced 
work totaled twenty-four hours. Courses 
in Norwegian and Old Norse were again 
undertaken. The journal club was re- 
vived in 1926. Almost every year there 
was an increase in the number of instruc- 
tors, among them one of the present 
members of the staff, Philip Diamond 
(’22, A.M. ’27). 

John W. Eaton, 1929-35. — John Wal- 
lace Eaton (A.M. Dublin ’12, LL.B. Sas- 
katchewan ’23, Litt.D. Dublin ’29) was 
called from the University of Saskatche- 
wan in 1929 to become Professor of 
German and Chairman of the Depart- 


ment, following the retirement of Profes- 
sor Max Winkler, who died on March 14, 
1930. The German staff in the Depart- 
ment of Modem Languages in the Col- 
lege of Engineering had been consoli- 
dated with that of the department in the 
College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, and in this way three new members 
were added to the faculty: Alfred 
Oughton Lee (M.S. Berlin ’94, M.D. 
ibid. ’98), Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, Edmund Wild (Texas ’03, M.S. 
ibid. ’09), Associate Professor of Ger- 
man, and Aloysius Joseph Gaiss (Al- 
fred Univ. *18, Ph.D. Michigan ’29), 
Assistant Professor. In 1929-30 the work 
in the department included nineteen sec- 
tions of beginning German, with two ex- 
tra off-semester courses; ten sections of 
sophomore German; six sections of junior 
work; four extra hours of electives; and 
ten hours of graduate electives. Ten 
hours’ work in Scandinavian was also 
offered each semester. The following year 
there were twenty-four sections of begin- 
ning German, and this continued growth 
in enrollment necessitated the appoint- 
ment of five more instructors. Willey be- 
came Associate Professor, and Reichart 
and Van Duren were advanced to assist- 
ant professorships. 

There was a decline to seventeen regu- 
lar sections of freshman work in the au- 
tumn of 1932, an effect of the financial 
depression. Although the enrollment 
gradually increased after its lowest point 
in 1933, the retrenchment in the number 
of courses continued. During the year 
1935 Professor Tobias J. C. Diekhoff 
and Associate Professor Edmund Wild 
were taken by death. 

Henry W. Nordmeyer, since 1935. 
— Henry W. Nordmeyer (Ph.D. Wis- 
consin ’14), of New York University, 
became Professor of German and Chair- 
man of the Department of German in 
1935. Since then the enrollment has in- 
creased, and the work has been expanded. 
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There were 1,035 students enrolled in the 
department in 1939-40. 

Methods of instruction. — German 
instruction in the University of Michigan 
has, of course, been exposed to the vari- 
ous pedagogical fads of the teaching pro- 
fession and of educational experimenters 
during the course of nearly a century, 
but the sane views of the various heads 
of the department have always prevented 
great excesses. With prudent conserva- 
tism the department has kept in mind 
the fact that this is an American institu- 
tion, hence the main objective of the 
instruction is a reading knowledge of the 
German language. 

In Professor Fasquelle’s time there was 
little to distinguish the teaching of an- 
cient and of modern languages; both were 
impressed upon the student’s mind by 
dictionary, grammar, and written work, 
whereas conversation was practically ig- 
nored. 

With Evans, Thomas, and Hench, 
Germanic philology was stressed and the 
interrelations of English and the for- 
eign language were emphasized. Under 
Hempl’s brief chairmanship German pho- 
netics assumed major importance and a 
good pronunciation was considered the 
principal essential of any serious work. 
The direct-method system of instruction 
reached the University of Michigan 
shortly after the new century began, but 
Winkler’s conservative attitude pre- 
vented its being carried to extremes in 
the German classrooms. 

The present tendency to treat a mod- 
em language as a mere incidental in the 
cultural pattern of the foreigners who 
speak it — to relegate German linguistic 
instruction to the position of an orienta- 
tion course in German civilization — has 
at present no advocates in our corps of 
instructors. 

The faculty of the Department of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures has in- 
cluded the names of a considerable num- 


ber of outstanding scholars. Edward P. 
Evans lived abroad after his resignation 
and became a scholar and litterateur of 
acknowledged importance, writing with 
equal facility books in German and in 
English, e.g.. Evolutional Ethics and Ani- 
mal Psychology (1898), Beitrdge zur 
amerikanischen Litcratur- und Kulturge- 
schichte (Stuttgart, 1898). 

Professor Calvin Thomas was in his 
day perhaps the best-known Germanic 
scholar in America, and his Complete 
German Grammar still remains the out- 
standing textbook in its class. He was es- 
pecially proficient in his work on Goethe 
and was a pioneer among American 
scholars in employing the Weimar ar- 
chives. His edition of Faust was his most 
important contribution in this field, al- 
though his Tasso and Hermann und Do- 
rothea give abundant evidence of his 
accuracy and erudition. 

George Allison Hench was a distin- 
guished philologist and research scholar 
of his day, already recognized on both 
sides of the Atlantic, although he was 
only thirty-three at the time of his death. 
His great contributions to philology are 
the Monsee Fragmente and Der althoch- 
deutsche Isidor, but his name also ap- 
pears under many articles in scholarly 
publications of his time. 

Max Winkler was a worthy successor 
of such men as Thomas and Hench, and 
his great erudition is evidenced by his 
meticulously annotated editions of many 
German classics, for example, Emilia 
Galotti , Egmont, Wallenstein , and Iphi- 
genie. 

Jonathan A. C. Hildner, whose retire- 
ment came in 1938, leaves behind him 
the record of a long career of inspira- 
tional teaching and the remembrance of 
a fatherly interest in his students. Pro- 
fessor Hildner also was the author of 
many books and articles, of which the 
most notable is, possibly, his scholarly 
edition of Gotz von Berlichingen. 
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Tobias J. C. Diekhoff also long occu- 
pied an important position on the staff 
and is remembered with affection by 
many old graduates. His best book was 
his annotated edition of Nathan der 
Weise. 

Several of the men on the staff who 
gained no especial recognition from pub- 
lications in the field of Germanic studies 
were nevertheless most efficient in their 
classroom work and contributed much 
more than their share to the popularity 
of the department. Among these may be 
mentioned Ernst Heinrich Mensel, a 
genial and genuinely loved instructor, 
who was later a well-known professor at 
Smith College. 

A good number of those whose names 
appear but transitorily on our faculty 
lists have attained great distinction in 
the field elsewhere: Professor Thurnau 
(University of Kansas), Professor Hol- 
lander (Texas), Professor Boucke (Hei- 
delberg), Professor Weigand (Yale), Pro- 
fessor Roedder (New York University), 
and Professor Lussky (Arkansas). 

The total number of advanced degrees 
in German through June, 1940, was 243. 
Of these 41 were degrees of doctor of 
philosophy and 202 were master’s de- 
grees — 2 of philosophy, 1 of science, and 
199 of arts. 


The range of subjects treated in the 
department in the days of Winkler com- 
prises in itself a liberal education. For ex- 
ample, in the second semester of 1909-10 
twenty-six distinct German courses for 
seniors and graduates were offered. 
These included work in Hauptmann, 
Arno Holz, Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, 
Hebbel, two courses in Middle High 
German, Old High German, Old Saxon, 
German art and culture of the nineteenth 
century, the history of German literature, 
conversation and composition courses, 
a teachers’ course, four proseminars, and 
the history of the German language. 

All this suffered an abrupt change un- 
der the influence of the political events of 
the years 1914-18, and the department 
has never completely recovered the pro- 
portional enrollment it formerly en- 
joyed, although it has been directed by 
competent scholars and has received 
sympathetic support from the Univer- 
sity authorities. The present unbalanced 
enrollment in favor of the elementary- 
courses, which the University has in 
common with most American universi- 
ties, is probably caused largely by the 
fact that entering students usually pre- 
sent themselves without any preparation 
in the language. 

Norman L. Willey 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF GREEK 


I N the several departments there shall 
be established the following profes- 
sorships. In the Department of Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts, one of 
Ancient Languages . . . Thus, in sec- 
tion 8 of the act of May 18, 1837, 
there was laid, in accordance with the 
universal academic tradition of the times, 
the first and indispensable cornerstone of 
a liberal arts college. But it was not only 
in the intellectual and academic founda- 
tion of the University that the ancient 
languages took first place. In providing 
for the organization of the branch at Ann 
Arbor, the Regents at a meeting on July 
22, 1841, resolved “to authorize the 
organization .... by the appointment 
of a Professor of Languages who shall 
perform the additional duties prescribed 
in the resolution hereby modified.” 
These duties, as we learn from the resolu- 
tion of July 8, included “the power to 
organize collegiate classes and to make 
such arrangements respecting the build- 
ings and grounds as they may deem 
necessary.” Thus, so to speak, the mate- 
rial as well as the intellectual structure of 
the University was to be built upon Ro- 
man and Greek organization and culture. 

The Board then “proceeded to the 
election of a Professor of Languages in 
pursuance of the above resolution, and 
Mr. George P. Williams of the Oakland 
Branch was appointed such Professor.” 
The Reverend Mr. Williams did not, 
however, accept this appointment, but 
shortly afterward became instead Profes- 
sor of Mathematics. In his place the Rev- 
erend Mr. Joseph Whiting (Yale ’23, 
A.M. ibid. ’37) assumed the duties of this 
position in September, 1841. For a short 
period he and Professor Williams consti- 
tuted the entire faculty of the University. 
At the time of his death in 1845, just be- 


fore the graduation of the first class, 
Whiting was Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages. The amount of teach- 
ing expected of Professor Whiting was, 
to judge by modern standards, tre- 
mendous. Entirely apart from the full 
schedule in Latin, the Catalogue for 
1844-45 offered the following courses in 
Greek: for freshmen, first term, Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia and Anabasis (in ex- 
tracts); second term, Thucydides and 
Herodotus; third term, Homer’s Odyssey; 
for sophomores, first term, Lysias, Isoc- 
rates, and Demosthenes; second term, 
Greek Tragedy and Grecian Antiquities; 
third term, Greek Tragedy; for juniors, 
first and second terms, Greek Poetry; for 
seniors, first term, Lectures on the Greek 
and Latin Languages and Literatures. 
It is interesting to note in passing that 
the last-mentioned course, given, if at 
all, for this one year, represents a type 
of instruction in the classics considerably 
in advance of the times. Professor Whit- 
ing was assisted during this last year of 
his teaching by Burritt A. Smith, Tutor 
in Latin and Greek. He remained dur- 
ing the following year, 1845-46, which 
marked the arrival of Professor Whiting’s 
successor. Thereafter Smith’s name dis- 
appeared from the Catalogue. 

From 1845 to 1852 the professorship 
of Greek and Latin was held by the 
Reverend Mr. John Holmes Agnew 
(Dickinson ’23, D.D. Washington Coll. 
[Pa.] ’52). After the loss of B. A. Smith 
in 1846, he appears to have shouldered 
alone the burden of instruction in the 
classics. Under him the Greek course was 
slightly modified by the omission of the 
lectures on language and literature, and 
by some shifting in the terms during 
which certain authors were read. He 
seems to have added a course in Plato in 
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the senior year and to have established 
the practice of weekly meetings on 
Mondays throughout all four years, de- 
voted to the study of the Greek New 
Testament. It is little wonder that we 
find Professor Agnew, as head of the 
faculty for that year, reporting to the 
Regents on July 18, 1848, as follows: 
“The course of study has been preserved 
and accomplished in the several depart- 
ments, except that of languages. Here 
the failure has resulted from the impos- 
sibility of accomplishing the whole under 
the existing arrangements.” How far this 
complaint refers to his own heavy sched- 
ule, and how far to the newly organized 
work of Professor Fasquelle, who began 
teaching in the spring of 1847 as Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages, is now difficult 
to determine. However that may be, in 
1848-49 marked changes appeared in the 
program. Greek continued uninterrupted 
in the first two years, but in the junior 
year French and Spanish supplanted 
Greek in two terms of the junior year, 
and Italian accompanied Plato in the 
senior year. The trend toward “moder- 
nity” had now definitely begun. The pro- 
gram in Greek continued without change 
until the retirement of Professor Agnew 
in 1852. 

With the arrival of Professor James 
Robinson Boise (Brown ’40, Ph.D. hon. 
Tubingen ’68, LL.D. Michigan ’68), the 
Department of Greek became for the 
first time an independent unit. Boise 
was called from Brown University in Au- 
gust, 1852, to be Professor of the Latin 
and Greek Languages, but when a sepa- 
rate chair of Latin was established the 
next December, became Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature, the title 
held ever since by the head of the De- 
partment of Greek. His appointment, 
made on the day which marked the 
election of President Tappan, coincided 
with a general revision of the curriculum 
under the influence of German educa- 


tional ideas. In the Catalogue for 1852- 
53, stress was laid on the desirability 
of equating undergraduate work with 
that of the Gymnasia, on the need for 
scientific and agricultural courses, and on 
the possibility of a graduate school. The 
effect of this on Greek is seen immedi- 
ately in the limitation of the compulsory 
Greek courses even in the classical pro- 
gram to the freshman year, with a choice 
of Latin or Greek in the sophomore and 
junior years. An interesting innovation 
was introduced by Professor Boise in 
1853, for sophomore Greek students, 
whereby “English Essays are required of 
the class on topics relating in general 
to the age of Pericles or more particu- 
larly to the authors read.” This, com- 
bined with his revival of “Sections on 
Literature,” in the junior year, clearly 
marks an enlightened effort to “inte- 
grate,” as the new jargon has it, the 
traditional material with the changing 
times. The list of standard works which 
Professor Boise made for the guidance of 
students in these constructive exercises 
includes some of the best authorities of 
the times — Becker, Grote, Kiepert, Kuh- 
ner, and others. As always, however, in 
undergraduate work, when the appeal 
of novelty made by the newer subjects is 
met by competitive modifications and 
allurements in the older ones, one result 
is a necessary diminution of intensity 
and thoroughness in the latter. Thus, as 
early as 1853, the familiar complaint was 
made by Boise: “The limited amount of 
time allowed to the study of the Greek 
language and literature in the collegiate 
course renders it impossible to do any- 
thing more than to make a beginning.” 

Professor Boise was one of a numerous 
group of Michigan professors who about 
this period put out textbooks and edi- 
tions of wide vogue in the country. His 
editions of Xenophon’s Anabasis and 
Homer’s Iliad , as well as his Exercises 
in Greek Prose Composition, were well 
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known and justly popular. Proof of his 
progressive spirit is to be seen in his 
recommendation, made as early as 1858, 
that the pronunciation of ancient Greek 
be in strict accordance with the written 
accents and with the Continental sound 
of the vowels — a system now universal, 
but not adopted in England until much 
later. Moreover, he and Professor Frieze, 
of the Department of Latin, established 
in the next year (1858-59) a policy of 
teacher training which was to continue 
until the present day. The Catalogue of 
that year announced “an advanced class 
in the Ancient Languages .... during 
the last semester of the Senior Year, 
for the benefit of those who may wish 
to prepare themselves for teaching in 
Union and High Schools.” In 1868 Pro- 
fessor Boise resigned to accept a position 
in the University of Chicago, where for 
another quarter of a century he con- 
tinued his high standards of scholarship 
and effective teaching, as his interests 
turned more and more to research in the 
field of New Testament criticism. He 
died in 1895. 

The growth of the department by 1 858 
had called for an assistant to Profes- 
sor Boise. Adam Knight Spence (’58, 
A.M. ’61) was appointed Instructor in 
Greek. He gave instruction in both 
French and Greek the following year and 
in i860 added a course or two in Latin, 
which he dropped in 1863. From 1865 to 
1867 he was Assistant Professor of Greek 
and French and in the latter year left 
the Department of Greek to be Professor 
of the French Language and Literature. 

In September, 1867, the assistant pro- 
fessorship of ancient languages was 
given to a young man of twenty-eight 
who was for nearly forty-five years to 
direct with high distinction the policies 
of the Department of Greek. Professor 
Martin Luther D’Ooge (’62, Ph.D. Leip- 
zig ’72, LL.D. Michigan ’89, Litt.D. 
Rutgers ’01) was born in the Nether- 
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lands in 1839 and came as a boy to this 
country. Graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1862 as a pupil of 
Professor Boise, he attended the Union 
Theological Seminary between 1864 and 
1867. In the latter year, before his ordi- 
nation, he was called to Michigan. On 
the resignation of Professor Boise he was 
appointed Acting Professor of Greek. In 
1870 he became Professor of Greek, a 
position which he held continuously, ex- 
cept for brief periods of leave, until his 
retirement in 1912. During the greater 
part of this period he shared the instruc- 
tion in the department with Professor 
Albert Henderson Pattengill (’68, A.M. 
’71), who began teaching as Assistant 
Professor of Greek and French in 1869, 
and continued successively as Assistant, 
Associate, and full Professor of Greek up 
to within a year of his death in 1906. 
Thus, the period of D’Ooge and Patten- 
gill succeeds as the second unit in the 
department’s history between that of the 
pioneers Whiting, Agnew, and Boise and 
the present generation. 

In 1870 Professor D’Ooge obtained 
leave of absence to study in Germany, 
whence he returned in 1872 with a degree 
of doctor of philosophy from Leipzig. 
During his absence his work was taken 
over by Acting Professor Elisha Jones 
(’59, A.M. ’62), who in 1867 had de- 
clined the appointment subsequently 
given to Professor D’Ooge. 

Three significant developments during 
the seventies may be observed in the 
offerings of courses, doubtless the result 
of D’Ooge’s German training and of the 
growing popularity in general of German 
methods. First, beside the traditional in- 
cidental lectures on “Grecian Antiqui- 
ties,” there appeared in 1873 a series of 
lectures on the history of Greek litera- 
ture as a part of the regular senior course. 
Moreover, the regular reading courses 
were accompanied by such courses as 
Lectures on Greek Tragedy (1877-78). 
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Also, for the first time, in 1875-76 there 
was offered a lecture course on the his- 
tory of classical philology. Secondly, the 
range and variety of authors read in- 
creased and the traditional order of 
presentation was shifted. Theocritus, for 
example, was first offered by Professor 
Pattengill in 1878, and the range of 
illustrative material in the course on 
Greek oratory was extended by Professor 
D’Ooge’s highly successful edition of 
Demosthenes’ On the Crown in 1875. 

Thirdly, the teachers’ course in Greek, 
which had had a precarious existence 
since its establishment by Professor Boise 
in 1858, was given regularly, beginning 
in 1875, as the Teachers’ Class, in each 
semester of the senior year. 

The following decade brought still fur- 
ther changes. The one-hour lecture 
course on the history of Greek literature 
and art, which D’Ooge had started in 
1879-80, became by the end of the dec- 
ade two separate courses, one in litera- 
ture and one in art. The old incidental 
lectures on Greek antiquities were re- 
vived as an independent unit, and a 
special lecture course on Homeric an- 
tiquities was added (1883-84). The old 
courses in Sophocles and Euripides re- 
appeared with the modernized title of 
Masterpieces of Greek Tragedy (1882- 
83), and the Thucydides course bore the 
supplementary title. Lectures on the 
Political History of Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. Also, more out-of- 
the-way fields such as Lucian and the 
Lyric Anthology were covered. The 
“Greek Seminary” of the German type 
first made its appearance in 1883-84, 
and the Teachers’ Class in the same year 
became the Teachers’ Seminary. Hel- 
lenistic Greek, replacing New Testament 
as the traditional course, was revived by 
D’Ooge in 1882-83. 

D’Ooge spent the year 1 886-87 in Ath- 
ens as director of the American School, 
and his work was carried by Instructor 


Walter Miller, who in the following year 
became a member of the Latin staff. The 
results of this year of inspiration on the 
Greek program are seen both in increased 
attention to Greek archaeology, exempli- 
fied in a course on Pausanias with par- 
ticular reference to Athenian monu- 
ments, and in the introduction of work 
in modern Greek. From 1890 to 1897 
Professor D’Ooge’s labors were increased 
by the demands of his position as Dean 
of the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. 

By 1890-91 the graduate seminar, 
Interpretation of Greek Inscriptions and 
Study of Dialects, was offeredbyD’Ooge, 
and a course in the minor Greek poets 
(Homeric Hymns, Callimachus, and 
Musaeus) by Pattengill. By 1889-90, 
when the total enrollment in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts was 1,001, the number of courses 
had increased to about fifteen, and the 
total number of students in all courses 
in Greek was approximately 350. From 
the three fields of Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics the students were required 
to select two full years in two fields 
and one in the remaining subject. To 
take care of such numbers, the work 
in Hellenistic Greek was turned over in 
1891 to the Department of Semitics (see 
Part IV: Department of Oriental 
Languages and Literatures), and 
new instructors were added to the De- 
partment of Greek. Herbert Fletcher de 
Cou (’88, A.M. ’90), an exceedingly 
brilliant if somewhat moody scholar, 
was appointed in 1892-93 Instructor in 
Greek and Sanskrit. Besides assisting 
with freshman Greek he gave the course 
in the history of Greek literature and that 
in modern Greek. During the brief 
period of his tenure he showed extraordi- 
nary versatility, offering the courses in 
Greek dialects, epigraphy, and the Greek 
rhetoricians. In 1895 he was succeeded 
by William Henry Wait (Northwestern 
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’79, Ph.D. Allegheny ’88), on a similar 
appointment. Except for the year 1899- 
1900, when De Cou returned without 
salary to substitute for him, Wait con- 
tinued until 1901, at which time he 
shifted to the teaching of German. He 
later had charge of the modern language 
work in the Department of Engineering. 

At this point it is appropriate to at- 
tempt a personal appreciation of the two 
men who served the department longer 
than have any others. 

Pattengill’s vigorous but somewhat 
overbearing personality, coupled with a 
real mastery of the Greek language, 
made him an efficient drillmaster, though 
scarcely a sympathetic and popular in- 
structor for the large classes of un- 
dergraduates which, under the closely 
prescribed curriculum of that time, fell 
to his charge year after year. Those 
whose sensibilities were not too harshly 
ruffled by his often savage comments, 
or who knew how to defend themselves, 
felt that they owed him a thorough 
grounding in the language, and that they 
gained a valuable insight into the minds 
of some of the great figures of Greek 
literary history. Certainly some of the 
courses that he gave in his later years, 
when time and happier personal circum- 
stances had mellowed his asperities, are 
remembered by his pupils as among the 
permanently valuable experiences of 
their college life. 

His martinet-like attitude toward his 
classes did not prevent Pattengill from 
taking a lively interest in student affairs, 
particularly athletics, and in his capacity 
as chairman of the Board in Control he 
became well known to both students and 
alumni. 

Less aggressive in personality than 
Pattengill, and perhaps less impressive 
in the eyes of undergraduates, D’Ooge 
rendered services to his department and 
to the University in a different direction. 
Trained in the scientific method of clas- 


sical study under Georg Curtius and his 
colleagues of the philological faculty at 
Leipzig, he was able to develop the 
graduate study of Greek in the Uni- 
versity. His pupils raised the teaching of 
Greek to a higher level in many of the 
small colleges of the Middle West, and 
several of them became valued members 
of the faculties of other universities, as 
well as of the University of Michigan. 
His experience in Greece and his vivid 
enthusiasm for its history and art stimu- 
lated interest in archaeological studies. 
His personal contacts with other Ameri- 
can scholars and the cordial recognition 
which his qualities won from them 
helped to give the University an acknowl- 
edged position as a trainer of classicists 
and to lift it from the ranks of provincial 
colleges. His amiable personality made a 
deep impression upon his students, many 
of whom regarded him with a real de- 
votion to the end of his life. 

In his earlier days D’Ooge’s scholar- 
ship, which was sound rather than highly 
original, leaned somewhat heavily upon 
German work; but that was true of al- 
most all American classical studies in his 
time. Hence his editions of classical 
masterpieces, though widely used for 
many years, are superseded. His learned 
study of the Acropolis of Athens was 
cordially received at the time of its ap- 
pearance; but new discoveries made it 
authoritative only for a short time. Thus, 
his permanent contribution to the Uni- 
versity rests, as is true of many devoted 
teachers, upon the influence which he 
exerted upon his pupils. 

After the passing of Professors D’Ooge 
and Pattengill the history of the Depart- 
ment of Greek is concerned, down to the 
end of June, 1940, entirely with persons 
still living, and only a brief chronicle of 
facts can fittingly be added. The junior 
position in the department left vacant 
by the death of Pattengill was filled in 
1906 by the appointment of Arthur 
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Fairbanks (Dartmouth ’86, Ph.D. Frei- 
burg ’90, Litt.D. Dartmouth ’09), then 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Iowa; but Fairbanks’ archaeological 
studies were attracting attention else- 
where, and in 1907 he accepted the flat- 
tering offer of the directorship of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He was 
succeeded by Campbell Bonner (Vander- 
bilt ’96, Ph.D. Harvard ’00), who came 
to the University from the George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

From 1907 until Professor D’Ooge’s 
retirement in 1912, the staff of the de- 
partment consisted of D’Ooge, Bonner, 
and John Garrett Winter (Hope ’01, 
Ph.D. Michigan ’06), one of the ablest 
of D’Ooge’s pupils, who divided his time 
between the Departments of Greek and 
Latin, and rose to the position of Profes- 
sor of Greek and Latin some years before 
he was transferred to the Department of 
Latin, of which he became Chairman on 
the death of Professor Kelsey. 

During the period following 1912 a 
number of younger men were associated 
with the department for varying periods, 
and all of them have either been pro- 
moted to higher rank in the University 
of Michigan or have been drawn away 
to important and responsible positions 
elsewhere. Frank Eggleston Robbins 
(Wesleyan ’06, Ph.D. Chicago ’11), who 
came from the University of Chicago in 
1912, served in the Department of Greek 
for nine years, and then accepted the 
position of Assistant to the President. 
This position he still holds, under an 
arrangement which enables him to give 
one course in the department. Emerson 
Howland Swift (Williams ’12, Ph.D. 
Princeton ’21) was called to Columbia, 
and James Penrose Harland (Princeton 
’13, Ph.D. ibid. ’20) to the University of 
North Carolina. John Bradford Titchener 
(Clark ’17, Ph.D. Illinois ’23) is now 
the chairman of the department of 


classics in Ohio State University. Ben- 
jamin Dean Meritt (Hamilton ’20, LL.D. 
ibid. ’37, Ph.D. Princeton ’24) spent five 
years in the University before migrating 
first to Johns Hopkins and later to the 
Institute of Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. Warren Everett Blake (Harvard ’20, 
Ph.D. ibid. ’24), who came to the Uni- 
versity as Instructor in 1925, is now 
Professor of Greek; James Eugene Dun- 
lap (Ripon ’10, Ph.D. Michigan ’20), 
who has been on the staff since 1923, is 
now Professor of Latin and Greek; Clark 
Hopkins (Yale ’17, A.M. Oxon. ’21, 
Ph.D. Wisconsin ’24), whose chief inter- 
est lies in the field of archaeology, is an 
associate professor of the same subjects. 

The abolition, in the early years of the 
present century, of any requirement of 
Greek for the degree of bachelor of arts 
had the same result in the University of 
Michigan as in other universities. Classes 
in Greek have become small groups con- 
sisting usually of students who are genu- 
inely interested in the subject and are 
able to profit by the best instruction that 
the department can supply. A small 
number of graduate students from other 
universities is attracted to the courses 
offered by the department; and in general 
the graduate work of the department has 
been tested and approved by the per- 
formance of those who have taken the 
doctorate. By the institution of certain 
courses that do not require knowledge 
of the Greek language, an attempt has 
been made to bring some understanding 
of ancient life within the reach of non- 
classical students. 

Careful scrutiny of the qualifications 
of all instructors added to the staff has 
resulted in an excellent record of re- 
searches proceeding from the department, 
and in recent years special attention has 
been drawn to the papyrological publi- 
cations, made possible by the foresight 
of Professor Kelsey in bringing about 
the acquisition of the papyri (see Part 
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VIII: Art and Archeological Collec- 
tions), in which the members of both 
the classical departments have taken 
part. 

Campbell Bonner 

Warren £. Blake 

The Freer Manuscripts 

These old parchment manuscripts were 
found, probably in a grave, in Egypt by 
unknown persons early in 1906. They 
were sold to an Arab dealer named Ali, 
in Gizeh near Cairo, for some fifteen 
hundred dollars, according to report. The 
four manuscripts were offered by Ali 
first to the Royal Library in Berlin and 
later to the British Museum at a price of a 
thousand pounds, but no encouragement 
was given the dealer at that price. Both 
the English and the Germans thought 
the price too high, as not much was ex- 
pected textually from parchment manu- 
scripts. 

On December 19, 1906, Mr. Charles L. 
Freer of Detroit visited the dealer Ali 
and bought many art objects. He was 
then shown the manuscripts and pre- 
sumably the same price was asked. He 
had little desire to purchase, though he 
admired the writing of one of the manu- 
scripts. Finally, urged by Dr. Mann, 
who was traveling with him, he offered 
one-half the price asked. It was ac- 
cepted, and the manuscripts were sent to 
Detroit. There they remained unnoticed 
in a vault until the fall of 1907, when 
Professors Kelsey, D’Ooge, and Sanders 
of the University were asked to examine 
them. Their great value textually was at 
once recognized, and the task of editing 
was assigned to Professor Sanders; Mr. 
Freer assumed the expense of publishing. 

Manuscript I is of the fifth century 
a.d. and contains Deuteronomy and 
Joshua. It once contained the whole 
Hexateuch, but the first four books are 
entirely lost. The Septuagint Greek text 
is found in the manuscript, and it is quite 


free from the errors generally referred to 
the influence of the Hexapla edition of 
Origen. 

Manuscript II is a psalter of the fifth 
century but very fragmentary. No Psalm 
is complete, though parts of 151 Psalms 
and one Ode are preserved. It is a text 
of the Septuagint and of the psalter 
type, of which it is the oldest example. 

Manuscript III is of the fourth cen- 
tury and contains all of the four Gospels 
except for three missing leaves. It is thus 
one of the three oldest known parchment 
manuscripts of the Gospels and has, be- 
sides, a most interesting text. The whole 
of Matthew and most of Luke are from 
an older Antiochian text, while the first 
eight chapters of Luke and most of John 
are of the Alexandrian type. The first 
quire of John (1-5. 11) is in a different 
hand and of disputed age, yet textually 
it is Egyptian but uninfluenced by the 
Alexandrian edition. The first five chap- 
ters of Mark belong to the so-called 
Western text of the North African va- 
riety. The rest of Mark is closely allied 
to the text of Caesarea. Near the end of 
Mark a new saying of Jesus is added. So 
mixed a text has had a marked influence 
on the views of New Testament scholars. 

Manuscript IV once contained all of 
the Epistles of Paul, but it is so badly 
decayed that only parts of eighty-four 
leaves were recovered, giving 165 legible 
fragments. The manuscript belongs to 
the sixth century and has a characteristic 
Egyptian text of that time. All four of 
these manuscripts were published in Vol- 
umes VIII and IX of the Humanistic 
Series. 

Some later additions to his Biblical 
collection were made by Mr. Freer, of 
which the most important is No. V, 
a third-century papyrus codex of the 
Minor Prophets in Greek. This is the 
oldest and best manuscript of that part 
of the Bible. It was published in Volume 
XXI of the Humanistic Series. 
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Manuscripts I, III, and V have been the Freer Gallery of the Smithsonian In- 
published in facsimile by the University, stitution, Washington. 

At present all of the manuscripts are in Henry A. Sanders 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


S YSTEMATIC instruction in the 
held of history on a scientific basis 
is comparatively recent, dating in 
Europe from the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. American, European, 
and especially German developments set 
the example. It was only in 1828 that 
Harvard, which led the way among 
American universities, established a pro- 
fessorship of civil history. Under these 
circumstances, the rather meager pro- 
vision for the subject in the early years 
of the University of Michigan is not at 
all surprising. 


In 1844-45, the year that the first class 
was graduated from the University of 
Michigan and the second year of the Uni- 
versity Catalogue, the Reverend Daniel 
Denison Whedon (Hamilton ’28, D.D. 
Emory ’47, LL.D. Wesleyan ’67), a 
Methodist Episcopal theologian and au- 
thor — though apparently his repertory 
did not include any historical work of 
moment — was appointed to the chair of 
logic, rhetoric, and history. Thus history 
supplanted grammar in the medieval 
trivium, and the Reverend Professor con- 
tinued to occupy his threefold chair until 
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he left the University in 1852. Evidently 
ancient history was taught by the De- 
partment of Ancient Languages, where 
portions of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Livy were read by freshmen. Medieval 
history for sophomores, modern history 
for juniors, and additional ancient history 
for freshmen were added in 1846-47. 
Since each occupied only one of the three 
terms, the work was doubtless nothing 
more than a bare series of recitations. 
As yet, however, this was the method em- 
ployed throughout the country in the few 
institutions where history was taught. In 
1847-48 the term philosophy of history 
was substituted for mere history. 

For the first two years of the Tappan 
administration no one was recorded as 
specially concerned with history, but in 
1854 — such was the versatility of the 
men of those times — Erastus O. Haven, 
the future President, was transferred 
from Latin to history and English litera- 
ture. He resigned in 1856, and, after a 
varied and useful career in the East, was 
recalled, in 1863, to succeed President 
Tappan. Haven taught throughout his 
administration. He held the chair of rhet- 
oric and English literature until 1865, 
when he accepted that of logic and po- 
litical economy. In 1868 he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of mental and moral 
philosophy, which he had taught for one 
year along with his other subjects. 

In the meantime, in 1857, a pioneer in 
historical teaching of the modern type 
had appeared at the University in the 
person of Andrew Dickson White (Yale 
’53, A.M. ibid. ’56, LL.D. Michigan 
’67). A young man barely twenty-five, 
he had graduated from Yale four years 
previous to his call to Ann Arbor as 
the Professor of History and English 
Literature. Coming from a family of 
substantial means he had had the ad- 
vantages of travel and had spent much 
of the interval in Europe; also, he had 
begun to collect that remarkable library 
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which is now one of the distinctive pos- 
sessions of Cornell. In spite of his pro- 
spective wealth he early sought a means 
whereby he could be of service in the 
world. With great mental alertness and 
boundless energy, he was at once a rapid 
reader and a copious and informing talk- 
er, who possessed human charm and was 
interested both in men and in things. 
Yet, throughout his busy academic and 
public life, he invariably found time to 
help and encourage young men, as the 
present writer can testify. His interest 
in the possibilities of the West seems to 
have been first aroused by an address at 
Yale by President Wayland of Brown. 

When the third-year course was still 
coupled with acoustics and optics 1 he 
started with a threefold aim, as an- 
nounced in the Catalogue of 1857-58: 
“First — to conduct the student through 
a careful review of modern history. Sec- 
ondly — to exercise him in original inves- 
tigation and close criticism of important 
periods and noted characters. Thirdly — 
to give him some insight into the Philos- 
ophy of History.” His original plan was 
a modest one: for the first year, John 
Lord’s (Ford’s, in the Catalogue) Manual 
of Modern History; for the second year, 
private reading under direction; and for 
the third year, the philosophy of history, 
with Guizot’s History of Civilization as 
a guide for the students. The fourth year 
the instruction was mainly by lectures, 
with collateral reading from the stand- 
ard historians then available. He threw 
himself with ardor into the work. Not 
only did he break away from the old 
recitation method, he introduced the in- 
terleaved syllabus, he had students at 
his house one evening a week for discus- 
sions and reports, he went about the 
state lecturing, he bought books for the 
Library, and even planted trees on the 
campus. Indeed, for four years he was a 

1 Acoustics and optics were probably required only of 
candidates for the degree of civil engineer. 
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member of a committee in charge of im- 
provements on the campus, and for one 
of these years served as Superintendent 
of University Grounds, with “power to 
prepare and perfect a plan for improv- 
ing and beautifying” them. 

Although White retained his nomi- 
nal connection with the University till 
1867 and gave a few lectures, his residence 
and active teaching ceased in 1863 on his 
election to the New York Senate. He 
subsequently became president of Cor- 
nell University, 1867-85, and minister 
and ambassador to Russia and Germany. 

In 1862 Charles Kendall Adams (’61, 
A.M. ’62, LL.D. Harvard ’86), who was 
only twenty-six years old but had had 
some previous experience as a teacher, 
was added as a second member of the 
staff. For the first year, while White re- 
mained, he was delegated to teach con- 
stitutional law and constitutional his- 
tory. Then for a time, even though his 
chief was on the eve of departure, he 
was called upon to teach Latin as well; 
indeed, in 1865, he was appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of History and Latin. 
However, in 1 867, when he was promoted 
to a professorship, he was able to devote 
himself solely to history. As a matter of 
fact, he secured a year’s leave of absence 
for study in Germany. Up to this time 
he seems to have carried on the tradi- 
tions of Andrew White in the main, even 
to the wording of the announcement in 
the Catalogue. Now he introduced some 
changes. The greatest of these was a 
seminar which he began to conduct in 
1871-72 on the Prussian model. Though 
this class was not so described in the 
Catalogue , he apparently employed the 
seminar method of reports and discus- 
sions (Farrand, p. 269) — a method soon 
adopted by Moses Coit Tyler, who in 
1867 began his brilliant term of four- 
teen years as a teacher in the University 
of Michigan. 

It is a curious coincidence that three 


men bearing the historic name of Adams 
should have introduced the seminary 
method into their respective universities 
in the seventies. C. K. Adams apparently 
was the innovator in point of time (1 871— 
72), but Henry Adams at Harvard and 
Herbert Baxter Adams at Johns Hopkins 
first showed tangible results in publica- 
tion by their students. Moreover, under- 
graduates were admitted to the course 
at the University of Michigan, and the 
work seems to have been of a general 
character rather than detailed research. 
When the American Historical Associa- 
tion was founded in 1884, C. K. Adams 
and Moses Coit Tyler signed the call for 
the first meeting. Later, Adams was made 
a member of the council — one of five 
from the University of Michigan to hold 
that office. In 1885 he succeeded Andrew 
D. White as president of Cornell. Al- 
though he was energetic in academic and 
scholarly affairs and lectured with force 
and clarity, his few publications have not 
proved of enduring importance. 

Meanwhile, history as a subject of 
study was gaining recognition. President 
Angell, who became an authority on in- 
ternational law, in his inaugural address 
on Commencement Day, 1871, included 
it with modern languages as a subject of 
increasing importance, and in 1878-79 
it was made a part of the new English 
course leading to the degree of bachelor 
of letters. In 1881 a School of Political 
Science was established, with history 
as one of the required subjects. C. K. 
Adams was the first Dean. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1885 by Thomas M. Cooley, 
the first chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and one of the most 
outstanding jurists and legal writers this 
country has ever produced. Judge Cooley 
was at the same time appointed to the 
professorship of American history and 
constitutional law, which he retained un- 
til his death in 1898, though he was ab- 
sent except for brief intervals after 1886 
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and ceased to lecture in 1894. The School 
of Political Science was absorbed by the 
Literary Department and did not sur- 
vive even in name beyond 1 890. 

Men who afterwards went into other 
fields began as teachers of history; for 
example, Harry Burns Hutchins (’71, 
LL.D. ’21), subsequently Dean of the 
Law School and from 1910 to 1920 Presi- 
dent of the University, began as Instruc- 
tor in Rhetoric and History in 1872-73 
and was promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship in the following year. He was 
succeeded in 1876 by Isaac Newton 
Demmon (’68, A.M. ’71, LL.D. Nash- 
ville ’96), who taught rhetoric and his- 
tory. Demmon completed the History 
of the University of Michigan begun by 
Burke A. Hinsdale. Subsequently, Dem- 
mon was for many years head of the 
Department of English; also, he was the 
very efficient editor of the Alumni Cata- 
logue of 1 91 1, and, as chairman of the 
Library committee, rendered invaluable 
service in building up the present collec- 
tion. Thanks to the start made by 
Andrew White, C. K. Adams, and him- 
self, the collection in English history is, 
after that of Harvard, one of the most 
complete in the country. During the year 
1878-79 Assistant Professor Pattengill, 
of the Department of Greek, was added 
to the staff to teach the general history 
of England, while European history and 
advanced English constitutional his- 
tory remained with C. K. Adams. Dem- 
mon, during his brief tenure in the 
department, taught American history. 

In the Calendar of 1879-80 the Rever- 
end Richard Hudson (’71, A.M. ’77, 
LL.D. Nashville ’01) was listed as Assist- 
ant Professor of History. After the first 
year the “Reverend” was dropped. Pat- 
tengill and Frieze for a time taught an- 
cient history, and during the next few 
years Adams and Hudson took over all 
the modem history. Hudson had started 
as a Methodist minister, but finding that 
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a change in his beliefs made it impossible 
for him to continue his original profes- 
sion, he utilized his savings to study his- 
tory for three years in Europe. In 1885 
he was made head of the Department of 
History and in 1897 Dean of the Depart- 
ment (now College) of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts. He retired in 1911 
and died in 1915. Having inherited a sub- 
stantial fortune from his brother, a De- 
troit merchant, he left funds in his will 
for the founding of the Richard Hud- 
son professorship in English history. This 
was the second of the endowed pro- 
fessorships at present existing in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Richard Hudson, 
except for a few scattered articles, pub- 
lished nothing. He read widely and lec- 
tured with exceptional clearness, and, 
in his gentle and mildly humorous way, 
he had the courage to defend his convic- 
tions, but he was timid about expressing 
himself in print.* 

President Tappan, from the time of 
his inaugural in 1852, had visions of 
graduate studies, and occasional “lec- 
tures” and some seminar and laboratory 
instruction were provided, particularly 
after 1870, for graduate students, but 
there was no specific reference in the cata- 
logues for work leading to the degree 
of doctor of philosophy until 1874-75. 1° 
1884 the first doctor’s degree in history 
was awarded to George W. Knight, who 
later became head of the history and 
political science department of Ohio 
State University and, for a time, dean of 
the School of Education in the same in- 
stitution. Three or four doctorates annu- 
ally were conferred in the interval, but 
the second one in history (to Ephraim 
Douglas Adams) was not obtained till 
1890. After a decade at the University of 

* The author of this article, Arthur Lyon Cross, was 
appointed to the Richard Hudson professorship in 1916. 
Professor Cross died June 21, 1940. At the time of his 
death he was the senior member of this department, 
which he had served for forty-one years. The professor- 
ship is now held by A. E. R. Boak. — Editor. 
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Kansas, Ephraim Adams was called to 
Leland Stanford, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. Altogether, during 
the fifty-six years from June, 1884, 
through June, 1940, eighty-eight doctor 
of philosophy degrees in history were 
awarded, and in the same period nearly 
eight hundred master’s degrees in history 
were granted. The number of doctor’s de- 
grees might have been somewhat greater 
except for the inadequacy of graduate 
fellowships, especially in the earlier 
years. Moreover, some who have started 
their graduate work here have been ad- 
vised to finish it elsewhere. 

In 1886, the year after his graduation 
from the Law Department, Andrew Cun- 
ningham McLaughlin (’82, ’85/, LL.D. 
’12) was appointed Instructor in Latin. 
The following year he was transferred to 
the Department of History and has 
taken his place as perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished scholar ever connected with 
the department. He was made Professor 
of American History in 1891 and held 
that office till 1906, though from 1903 
to 1905 he was absent in Washington as 
director of the Bureau of Historical 
Research, Carnegie Institution. Also, 
from 1901 to 1905, he was managing 
editor of the American Historical Review. 
Noted as a scholar, “Andy Mac” was an 
inspiration to students and graduates of 
the University for a decade. In 1906 he 
was called to the University of Chicago 
as head of the Department of History, a 
position which he held until 1927. He 
has been president of the American His- 
torical Association and is a corresponding 
member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society — an honor shared by President 
Angell, Regent Clements, and three of 
his past and present colleagues in the 
department. McLaughlin began a consid- 
erable list of publications with a life of 
Lewis Cass for the “American Nation” 
series in 1891, and since his retirement 
in 1935 has put forth what is the chief 


embodiment of his life work, A Con- 
stitutional History of the United States. 

In the Calendar for 1888-89 it was 
stated that “with the flexible elective 
system it has been found unnecessary to 
retain an independent School of Political 
Science.” McLaughlin seems to have 
taken over some of the work in American 
history and in 1890-91 was relieved of 
the teaching of English history by John 
H. T. McPherson (Johns Hopkins ’88, 
Ph.D. ibid. ’90), who also was assigned 
Greek and Roman history. Though Hud- 
son and McLaughlin continued on the 
staff, the nineties witnessed the coming 
and going of various men well known 
in the profession who were birds of pas- 
sage so far as Michigan was concerned. 
McPherson remained only one year and 
went to the University of Georgia, where 
he became chairman of the Social Sci- 
ence Group. He was succeeded by Her- 
man Vandenburg Ames (Amherst ’88, 
Ph.D. Harvard ’91, Litt.D. Pennsyl- 
vania ’25), who became an assistant pro- 
fessor, but left in 1 894. At the time of his 
death in 1935 Ames was a professor of 
American history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and from 1907 to 1928 had 
been dean of the Graduate School there. 

During the absence of Professor Hud- 
son on leave in 1892-93, an assistant pro- 
fessor, David Ellsworth Spencer, whom 
the writer has been unable to identify, 
taught in the department for one year. 
This same year came Earle Wilbur Dow 
(’91), who, save for two years’ leave for 
study in Europe, taught in the depart- 
ment continuously for a period of more 
than forty years and retired as Professor 
Emeritus in 1938. In 1894 he gave the 
first courses in history to be offered in 
the summer session, which was for- 
mally established in that year. 

Again there were temporary sojourn- 
ers who later accepted positions in other 
institutions. Marshall Stewart Brown 
(Brown ’92, A.M. ibid. ’93) taught here 
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during the academic year 1893-94 and 
then accepted a call to New York Uni- 
versity, where he became a professor of 
history and the dean of the College. 
William Dawson Johnston (Brown ’93, 
Litt.D. Rutgers ’ii) was three years in 
the department, from 1894 to 1 897 ; he 
later went into library work. For some 
time he was in charge of the American Li- 
brary in Paris. He died in Washington in 
1928. During the absence of E. W. Dow, 
Frank Haigh Dixon (’92, Ph.D. ’95) 
taught for the year 1896-97. The next 
year he was Acting Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy. In 1898 he left for 
Dartmouth, where he remained till 1919, 
and then was called to a professorship at 
Princeton. In 1897-98 two newcomers 
were Theodore Clarke Smith (Harvard 
’92, Ph.D. ibid. ’96) and Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott (Wabash ’92, A.M. Yale ’09). 
Smith remained only one year. Since 
1903 he has been a professor of American 
history in Williams College. Among his 
various writings perhaps the most gener- 
ally known is his Life and Letters of James 
Abram Garfield (1925). Abbott, who re- 
mained for two years, was one of the few 
young Americans who studied history 
at Oxford before the days of the Rhodes 
scholars. After teaching successively at 
Dartmouth, Kansas, and Yale, he was 
called to Harvard in 1920. Although his 
specialty is the Cromwellian and Restora- 
tion period, he has written, among other 
things, a general work on the Expansion 
of Europe (1917) and two brilliant series 
of biographical sketches. Conflicts with 
Oblivion (1924) and Adventures in Repu- 
tation (1935). 

When Arthur Lyon Cross (Harvard 
’95, Ph.D. ibid. ’99) was called to the 
University in 1899 he was asked to teach 
the course in ancient history, which still 
was handed to the latest comer; but his 
main work was in English history — a 
general course primarily for sophomores 
and an advanced course which later de- 
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veloped into a seminar. The large intro- 
ductory course was in the field of medi- 
eval history, and was given by Dow, who 
also conducted an advanced course and a 
seminar in the same field. Hudson de- 
voted himself to modem European his- 
tory and to the Near and Far East. 
McLaughlin was in charge of a separate 
Department of American History. 

English history was assigned to a 
room with a gallery in the north wing of 
University Hall. There the floor was 
often littered with old newspapers to 
tempt an occasional idler to whom note- 
taking proved too great a strain. Outside 
the department Alfred Henry Lloyd gave 
a course in political theory; Roman Law 
was offered by the Department of Latin 
and in the Law School. In 1900-1901 
John Archibald Fairlie (Harvard ’95, 
Ph.D. Columbia ’98) was called as Assist- 
ant Professor to teach political science. 
Political science was taught in the De- 
partment of History until the advent 
of Jesse Siddall Reeves in 1910, who in 
the next thirty years built up the present 
flourishing organization (see Part IV : De- 
partment of Political Science). 

As attendance in the introductory 
courses in medieval and American his- 
tory grew and other courses were devel- 
oped, additional instructors were nec- 
essary. The greater number of them 
remained for a year or for two or three 
years at most until the depression in 1 929, 
after which it was difficult to find places 
for young men. It was the policy after 
they had gained some experience to pass 
them on to institutions where there was a 
clear field ahead. Among those who thus 
went on to win distinction elsewhere were 
Chauncey S. Boucher, chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, Edward S. Cor- 
win, McCormick Professor of Jurispru- 
dence at Princeton, Professors Paul V. B. 
Jones and F. G. Randall, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Wynand Wichers, 
president of Hope College. 
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Meanwhile, there have been various 
changes in the more permanent staff — 
losses, replacements, and additions. In 
1906 Frederic Logan Paxson (Pennsyl- 
vania ’98, Ph.D. ibid. ’03) was called as 
Assistant Professor of American History; 
he was promoted to a junior professor- 
ship the following year. In 1910 he 
accepted a professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. There he remained till 
1 932, when he went to the University of 
California as Margaret Byron Professor. 
He is one of the better-known members 
of the profession and has written vari- 
ous works of general interest, including 
The History of the American Frontier , 
which was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
in 1924. He was president of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Society in 1917 
and was a member of the council of the 
American Historical Association 1921-25. 

In 1908 Hudson’s freshman course in 
general English history was introduced 
as an alternative to the European history 
course formerly prerequisite to all other 
work in the department. Hudson also 
taught the basic sophomore course in 
English history from 1909 until it was 
merged with the freshman course in 191 1. 

In the autumn of 1909 William Alley 
Frayer (Cornell ’03) was called to sub- 
stitute for Cross, who was invited to 
Harvard as a visiting lecturer for the 
second semester. Frayer proved an effec- 
tive teacher and a popular lecturer 
throughout the state and even beyond. 
He was put in charge of the introductory 
year course in European history in 191 1- 
12, when its content was changed from 
the history of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance to that of modem Eu- 
rope. In 1929, five years after being ad- 
vanced to a full professorship, he went 
with the Bureau of University Travel. 
He subsequently became the executive 
secretary of the Cranbrook School. 

The introductory English history was 
placed under Edward Raymond Turner 


(St. John’s ’05, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins 
’10), who came from Bryn Mawr in 
1 91 1. Turner also proved to be a clear 
and forceful lecturer and a prolific writer 
as well, of a painstaking and literal 
type. His chief work is an exhaustive 
History of the Privy Council in four vol- 
umes. In 1924 he accepted a call to Yale, 
but the following year went to Johns 
Hopkins on the retirement of Professor 
John M. Vincent. He died December 31, 
1929, at the age of forty-eight. 

Another newcomer in the year 191 1-12 
was Ulrich Bonnell Phillips (Georgia ’97, 
Ph.D. Columbia ’02). Already he was 
known as a leading authority in the field 
of Southern history, particularly with 
reference to slavery and plantation man- 
agement — a reputation which he amply 
confirmed by his subsequent publica- 
tions. In 1929 he was called to Yale, 
where he died January 21, 1934, at the 
age of fifty-seven. In addition to various 
biographies and special studies, he pub- 
lished American Negro Slavery (1918) 
and Life and Labor in the Old South 
(1929), his ripest and most significant 
productions. During 1918-19 he was in 
military service, having the rank of cap- 
tain in the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion. He was a member of the council of 
the American Historical Association. 

Relieved of his classes in the general 
history of England, Cross was able to 
develop a course known as the Consti- 
tutional and Legal History of England, 
to turn his “studies” course into a semi- 
nar on the Tudor and Stuart periods, and 
subsequently (1919) to offer a course on 
the British Empire.* 

Legal History and similar courses were 
designed mainly for “prelaw” students. 
Before 1897 a combined curriculum in 
letters and law had been perfected. By 

* Professor Cross was the author of a number of books, 
including the well-known text entitled A History of Eng- 
land and Greater Britain . He was a fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society and a corresponding member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. — Editor. 
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taking a special amount of required and 
recommended work and by attaining suf- 
ficiently high grades, a student could 
enter the Department of Law at the end 
of his third year, and, after a year of 
satisfactory work there, secure his bache- 
lor of arts degree and his degree of bache- 
lor of laws two years thereafter, thus 
shortening the requisite period for ob- 
taining the two degrees. Among the re- 
quired subjects were American constitu- 
tional history and subsequently English 
constitutional history. 

With the coming of Arthur Edward 
Romilly Boak (A.M. Queen’s Univer- 
sity [Kingston, Ont.] ’07, Ph.D. Harvard 
’14) in 1914 the department for the first 
time had a specialist in the field of an- 
cient history, and the basic course in 
that field was opened to freshmen, as a 
third option for the introductory year 
in history. Boak’s scholarly production 
and administrative capacity were recog- 
nized by rapid promotion. He was made 
a full professor in 1920 and, on the death 
of Van Tyne in 1930, was appointed 
Chairman of the Department of History. 
William Lytle Schurz (California *11, 
Ph.D. ibid. ’15) came to the University 
in 1915 and was appointed to an assist- 
ant professorship the following year. In 
1916-17 Schurz introduced the first 
course in Latin-American history, and 
a course was offered by Boak in military 
history. In 1918 Van Tyne, Turner, and 
Frayer offered a course on the issues of 
the war, and Cross gave a course in the 
summer for army mechanics. Various 
members of the department lectured to 
training camps and other groups and con- 
tributed to war literature. 

After the departure of Schurz in 1920, 
Latin-American history was omitted for 
a year, but it was resumed in 1921 on 
the arrival of Arthur Scott Aiton (Cali- 
fornia ’16, Ph.D. ibid. ’23), who rose 
by successive steps to be a professor in 
1929, and through his scholarship and 
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teaching ability has developed Hispanic- 
American history to the point where it 
occupies an important place in the cur- 
riculum. In 1924 the department was 
greatly strengthened in the field of early 
modem European history by the coming 
of Albert Hyma (’15, Ph.D. ’22), who 
achieved a European reputation by his 
studies on the early Christian Renais- 
sance (1924) and Erasmus and the Hu- 
manists (i93o).Ini925 another promising 
branch was started when Nicholas S. 
Kaltchas, a Greek, well equipped in lan- 
guages, including Turkish, was appointed 
to give work on the Near East. Unfortu- 
nately, his health failed and after a leave 
of absence he was obliged to resign. In 
1927-28 Esson McDowell Gale (’07, A.M. 
’08, Litt.Ph.D. Leiden ’31) was a visiting 
lecturer in Chinese history. In 1932 John 
William Stanton (Missouri ’29, Ph.D. 
California ’32) was brought in, and, well 
versed in Russian, Chinese, and Japa- 
nese, developed courses until 1940 in the 
Near and Far East. 

In 1927-28 the staff had reached a 
point where there were six professors, 
one associate professor, three assistant 
professors, and seven instructors. The 
associate professor was Preston William 
Slosson (Columbia ’12, Ph.D. ibid. ’16), 
who came as an instructor and was ap- 
pointed to a full professorship in 1937. 
He is known as a brilliant and lucid 
lecturer on contemporary problems and 
for his books on recent European history. 
Arthur Louis Dunham (Harvard ’14, 
Ph.D. ibid. ’23), who came in 1924, 
is a specialist in economic history; as 
his chief work thus far he produced in 
1930 a scholarly monograph, The Anglo- 
French Treaty of Commerce of i860. He 
was made an associate professor in 
1932. Among the new members at- 
tached to the department was Howard 
Meredith Ehrmann (Yale ’21, Ph.D. ibid. 
’27), who became an associate professor 
in 1937-38. His studies on the war is- 
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sues have made his name known abroad 
as well as at home. The years 1930 and 
1931 were significant for many changes. 
Claude Halstead Van Tyne (’96, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania ’00), appointed Assistant 
Professor in 1903, head of the Depart- 
ment of American History in 1906, and 
head of the Department of History in 
1 91 1, died March 21, 1930. A stimulating 
teacher, a scholar at once careful and 
imaginative, a brilliant writer, and a 
vivid and masterful personality, he was 
a man of mark in the historical field. 
Though not afraid to oppose even with 
sarcasm those of his colleagues who held 
views contrary to his own, he was sym- 
pathetic with young men. His standards, 
nevertheless, were exacting, and he 
aimed, with the resources available, to 
build up a really strong department. He 
was known in France and in England; he 
gave the Harvard Foundation lectures in 
the former (1913-14) and the Sir George 
Watson lectures in the latter (1927). The 
Watson lectures were embodied in his 
suggestive England and America. Four 
years previously he had been invited 
to India to study the workings of the 
Act of 1919, and published his impres- 
sions in India in Ferment (1923). Of a 
long line of works, his two volumes on 
the Causes of the IVar of American Inde- 
pendence contain the culmination of his 
scholarship. The second volume, 1929, 
received the Henry Russel award of the 
University of Michigan and the Pulitzer 
prize posthumously. He had been an edi- 
tor of the American Historical Review , 
a corresponding member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Phillips in the meantime (1929) had 
resigned. This left two major positions 
to fill. After a temporary appointment of 
a visiting lecturer, Dwight Lowell Du- 
mond (Baldwin-Wallace’20, Ph.D. Mich- 
igan ’29) came to take Phillips’ work. 


He has shown his productivity by pub- 
lishing a book on The Secession Movement 
(1931) and Roosevelt to Roosevelt (1937), 
and by editing two substantial collec- 
tions since his arrival. In 1939 he was 
promoted to a full professorship. In 1930 
Verner Winslow Crane (’1 1, Ph.D. Penn- 
sylvania ’15), a former student and one- 
time instructor in the department (1916 — 
20) but at the time teaching at Brown 
University, replaced Van Tyne. Crane 
has been an editor of the American His- 
torical Review and is known for his South- 
ern Frontier , 1670-1732 (1928) and his 
studies on Benjamin Franklin. Under 
him a more general course in American 
history was introduced and the constitu- 
tional course was placed in the capable 
hands of Lewis George Vander Velde 
(’13, Ph.D. Harvard ’31), author of The 
Presbyterian Churches and the Federal 
Union , 1861-1869 (1932). He came as 
Instructor in 1929, and was promoted to 
a full professorship in 1940. Since 1935 
he has been devoting a portion of his 
time to assembling original materials re- 
lating to the history of the University 
and of the state and in 1938 was ap- 
pointed Director of the Michigan His- 
torical Collections. 

Perhaps the most significant change in 
1930-31 was the substitution of an in- 
troductory course known as History of 
Western Civilization — covering the pe- 
riod from ancient times to the present — 
in place of the three introductory courses 
which had been given for nearly twenty 
years. Although opinion in the depart- 
ment was somewhat divided as to the 
advisability of the change, the new 
course was started forthwith. It is now 
given in four parallel lecture groups, and 
its success has fully justified the experi- 
ment. Boak turned his introductory 
course, Ancient History, into one for 
upperclassmen, and the work in modern 
European history was superseded by 
new special courses given by various 
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members of the department. For ex- 
ample, Benjamin Webb Wheeler (Cali- 
fornia ’15, A.M. Harvard ’16), who had 
been Instructor since 1924, was enabled 
to develop a course in the history of 
Prussia. Also, the general course in Eng- 
lish history was again turned into a 
course primarily for sophomores and was 
entrusted to Seaman Morley Scott (Brit- 
ish Columbia ’21, Ph.D. Michigan ’34); 
he, too, had been teaching in the intro- 
ductory course since 1924. Wheeler and 
Scott became assistant professors in 1935. 

The members of the faculty of the 
Department of History in 1940 were as 
follows: Professors Boak, Aiton, Crane, 
Hyma, Slosson, Dumond, and Vander 
Velde; Associate Professors Dunham and 
Ehrmann; Assistant Professors Scott, 
Wheeler, Long, and Throop; and In- 
structors Reichenbach and Stanton, be- 
sides five teaching fellows. There were in 
1939-40 twenty-two semester courses pri- 
marily for undergraduates and twenty- 
one semesters of work for advanced and 
graduate students. Included in the grad- 
uate work were ten courses continuing 
throughout the year (two proseminars, a 
studies course, and seven seminars), as 
well as one-half of another year seminar, 
a semester course in historiography, 
noncredit reading courses, and directed 
research for doctoral candidates. 

Though the William L. Clements Li- 
brary of American History is described 
at more length in a separate article (see 
Part VIII : Clements Library), the De- 
partment of History must express its 
deep obligations to that library and to 
its efficient and accommodating director, 
Randolph Greenfield Adams. Housed in 
a magnificent Renaissance building, it 
was donated to the University and for- 
mally opened in 1923, and with the John 
Carter Brown, Lennox, and Huntington, 


ranks as one of the four best existing col- 
lections of Americana. During the last 
ten years previous to his death in 1934, 
Regent Clements devoted himself to ac- 
cumulating a remarkable collection of 
manuscripts supplementing the Shel- 
burne, Brougham, Croker, and other 
papers. It includes the Greene, Clinton, 
Germaine, and Gage papers; all of these 
are now in the Library. 

The publications of members of the 
history staff, past and present, have 
been not inconsiderable, and recognition 
and opportunities for service have come 
to not a few. Three have received Pulitz- 
er prizes, one the Toppan prize at Har- 
vard, and one the Little, Brown and 
Company’s prize. One has received the 
Henry Russel award, and one the junior 
award from the same fund. Two have 
lectured in foundations in England, one 
in France, and one in Spain. Four are or 
have been corresponding members of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. One 
has been president of the American His- 
torical Association, five have been mem- 
bers of the council, four have been on 
the board of editors of the American 
Historical Review — of whom one was 
managing editor — one on the board of 
the Journal of Modem History , and one 
on the board of editors of the South- 
ern History Journal. Nearer home, at 
least three have been presidents of the 
University of Michigan Research Club; 
one has been president of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and three have 
been presidents of the Michigan Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa. Moreover, in a 
recent survey by the American Council 
of Education, the University of Michigan 
Department of History has been rated as 
one among eight starred for distinction 
in directing research. 

Arthur L. Cross 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 


I T is generally believed that the first 
course in newspaper writing in the 
United States was the one instituted 
at the University of Michigan during the 
academic year of 1890-91. The course 
was devised and taught by Fred Newton 
Scott (’84, Ph.D. ’89), Assistant Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric, under the title of Rapid 
Writing, and afforded two hours of credit 
in the Department of English and Rhet- 
oric. The distinctive feature of this pio- 
neering course was its attempt to approxi- 
mate the conditions of the “city-room” 
in the preparation of news and editorial 
“copy.” 

Rapid Writing was dropped from the 
curriculum in 1893-94, and no further 
journalistic instruction was offered until 
1903, when the courses in rhetoric were 
set up as a separate department with 
Professor Scott as its head. At this time 
journalism was revived in Rhetoric 13 
(Newspaper Writing), a course which 
was continued, with modest additions, 
until a special program in journalism was 
announced in 1916. 

The first addition to Rhetoric 13, which 
was concerned with “theory and prac- 
tice,” was Engineering English 2 (Tech- 
nical Journalism), in the Department of 
Engineering, first taught in 1904-5 by 
Instructor Royal Albert Abbott (Ohio 


State ’00, A.M. ibid. ’02) under Pro- 
fessor Scott’s supervision. Rhetoric 15 
(Reporting and Editorial Work) was 
added to the curriculum in 1905. This 
course, open only “to editors and report- 
ers of student publications and those 
with special permission,” was continued 
the second semester as Rhetoric 16. The 
following year Rhetoric 13 was taught 
by Assistant Professor Joseph Morris 
Thomas (’98, Ph.D. ’10) and Rhetoric 1 5 
and 16 were taught by Lewis Burtron 
Hessler (Pennsylvania ’05, Ph.D. ibid. ' 
’16), Instructor in Rhetoric. In 1907 Pro- 
fessor Scott resumed the teaching of 
Rhetoric 13 and Professor Thomas as- 
sumed direction of Rhetoric 15 and 16 
for one year, after which they were 
dropped. 

The 1909-10 Calendar of the Univer- 
sity contained the following statement 
(pp. 212-13): 

Credit will be granted for work on the stu- 
dent or University publications, provided 
that such work is elected as regular courses 
in the Department of Rhetoric and is done 
under the immediate direction of a member 
of that department. 

The administration of the course in Jour- 
nalism is entrusted to a standing committee 
of the Faculty. . . . Upon graduation a spe- 
cial certificate will be given to students who, 
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in covering the requirements for the Bache- 
lor’s degree, shall have completed a program 
of studies approved by this committee. 

This offering was continued until 1916- 
17, when a special program of study, an- 
nounced as “Courses in Journalism,” in- 
creased the studies in journalism from 
four courses to eight. These courses were 
taught by Lyman Lloyd Bryson (’10, 
A.M. ’is), who joined the faculty as In- 
structor in Rhetoric in 1913-14. In the 
fall of 1917 this special program was 
under the direction of John Alroy Mosen- 
felder (’17), Bryson having resigned. In 
1918 John Lewis Brumm (’04, A.M. 
’06), Associate Professor of Rhetoric, 
took charge of all but the first two courses 
in journalism, and the following year 
taught all the courses. 

In 1921-22 the Department of Rheto- 
ric became officially known as the De- 
partment of Rhetoric and Journalism. 
The curriculum was increased to twelve 
courses, and Edwin Grant Burrows (Cor- 
nell ’13) and Donal Hamilton Haines 
(’09) were appointed as instructors on 
the journalism faculty. As Professor of 
Rhetoric and Journalism, Brumm be- 
came the director of the curriculums in 
journalism. 

The expanded curriculums in journal- 
ism included the following specialized 
courses: Elements of Journalism, Inter- 
pretative News Writing, Editorial Prac- 
tice, Special Feature and Magazine 
Articles, History and Principles of Jour- 
nalism, Seminar in Newspaper Problems, 
Newspaper Editing, Newspaper Ethics, 
Editorial Writing, the Country News- 
paper, Written Criticism, and Advertise- 
ment Writing. The following year Maga- 
zine Writing (Journalism 43 and 44) was 
added to the list of courses, increasing 
their number to fourteen. 

During the year 1924-25 Wesley 
Henry Maurer (A.B. Missouri *21, B.S. 
Public and Bus. Admin, ibid. ’22, B.J. 
ibid. ’22) was appointed to an instructor- 
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ship in journalism to substitute for Pro- 
fessor Brumm, on academic leave. At this 
time the course in newspaper ethics was 
absorbed by the course in newspaper 
problems. In the fall of 1925 Howard 
Palfrey Jones (Columbia ’21) joined the 
faculty in journalism, taking the place 
left vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Burrows. Jones continued on the faculty 
until 1928-29, when, resigning, he was 
succeeded by Robert W. Desmond (Wis- 
consin ’22). A year later, Desmond ac- 
cepted an appointment to an instructor- 
ship at the University of Minnesota, and 
Wesley H. Maurer was recalled to the 
faculty in journalism. 

Journalism became a separate depart- 
ment of instruction in the College of Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts in 1929- 
30, with Professor John L. Brumm at its 
head. Its offering of courses was again 
increased to fourteen, each course carry- 
ing three hours of credit. In 1932-33 two 
one-hour orientation courses were added 
as Journalism 1 and 2. Editorial Direc- 
tion (Journalism 1 10) was established in 
1 93 5-36, and Specialized Reporting 
(Journalism 112) was first given in 1936- 
37 - 

The professional curriculums in jour- 
nalism, carrying forty-six hours of credit, 
now embrace the following seventeen 
courses: the American Newspaper (two 
courses), Principles of Journalism, Ad- 
vanced News Writing, Copyreading and 
Editing, Special Article Writing, Edi- 
torial Writing, Critical Writing and 
Reviewing, Advertisement Writing, Edi- 
torial Policy and Management, the Com- 
munity Newspaper, Magazine Writing 
(two courses), Editorial Direction, the 
Development of American Journalism, 
Law of the Press, and Special Reporting. 
The faculty consists of Professor Brumm, 
Associate Professor Maurer, and Assist- 
ant Professor Haines. 

Practice in writing and editing the vari- 
ous types of newspaper articles is a f- 
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forded by The Michigan Journalist, a 
weekly publication instituted by Maurer 
in 1925 and fostered by the Department 
of Journalism as a laboratory newspaper 
(see pp. 625-26). Besides the contact 
with newspapers afforded by the Michi- 
gan Journalist, which is printed without 
cost to the University by various news- 
paper companies in the state, the depart- 
ment maintains relations with editors 
and publishers through the annual con- 
ventions of the University Press Club of 
Michigan. This professional organization 
of newspaper workers was instituted by 
Professor Brumm in 1918 for the purpose 
of bringing the press of the state and the 
University into a close relationship of 
mutual helpfulness. The club, embracing 
the Associated Press, the League of 
Small Dailies, and the Michigan Press 
Association, has a membership of about 
three hundred editors and publishers. 

Broad educational interests, with state- 
wide ramifications, are served through 
the sponsorship, by the Department of 
Journalism, of the Michigan Interscho- 
lastic Press Association, an organization 
of high-school editors and their teacher 
advisers. This group was first brought to- 
gether by Professor Brumm in 1921. Its 
annual meetings, covering a period of 
three days, are attended by some six 
hundred high-school students and teach- 
ers. The purpose of the convention is to 
foster superior practice in secondary- 
school journalism and to encourage the 
delegates to continue their education 
through college and into the various pro- 
fessional callings. 

Education for journalism, as devel- 
oped at the University of Michigan, em- 
braces approximately one-fourth of the 
120 credit hours in a four-year course 
leading to the bachelor of arts degree in 
the College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. These specialized courses are 
restricted to the junior and the senior 
years. The programs prescribed for the 


certificate in journalism include back- 
ground courses comprising the cultural 
interests served by literature, languages, 
and the arts, and the critical interests 
inhering in the physical and the social 
sciences. 

In dealing with education for journal- 
ism, one must realize that there is no 
such thing as an established and authori- 
tative newspaper practice, in the sense of 
a rule-of-thumb procedure, as in law or 
medicine. In the range and the quality of 
its offerings, journalism is as varied as 
are individual newspapers. Each publica- 
tion has its own management, its own 
editor or editors, its own corps of report- 
ers, its own policy, and its own reading 
public. But regardless of their differences 
in personnel and substance, newspapers 
are alike in the purpose they are pre- 
sumed to serve — the direction of news 
and opinion in the interest of public 
enlightenment. A newspaper, therefore, 
must be judged by the service it performs 
as a public intelligencer. It may prove 
acceptable to large numbers of undiffer- 
entiated readers for reasons other than 
this public service, but as a newspaper it 
can justify itself on no other grounds. 

Journalism, more than any other in- 
strumentality, must furnish the facts on 
which the judgments affecting the com- 
mon weal may be formed. The journalist, 
in this view of a changing social order, 
will practice the art of compelling a pop- 
ular interest in matters involving govern- 
ment, industry, science, health, justice, 
and myriads of other activities and forces 
that must be controlled and directed for 
the common good. Uncovering the facts, 
all the facts that are relevant to an intel- 
ligently ordered way of life — this is the 
responsibility of the professional journal- 
ist. And the training for this exacting 
service cannot be left to chance or to 
selfish interests, but must be scientifi- 
cally devised and administered by public 
education. 
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It is this power to detect the real news 
and to record it so that readers shall be 
interested in it and shall direct their lives 
intelligently with reference to it that 
education for journalism seeks to develop 
in the intending journalist. 

John L. Brumm 

The Michigan Journalist 

The Michigan Journalist, written and 
edited by students in the Department of 
Journalism, was established March 31, 
1925, with the publication of Volume 1, 
Number 1, at the publishing plant of the 
Port Huron Times Herald, through the 
co-operation of the late E. J. Ottoway, 
then president of the Times Herald 
Publishing Company. Suspended during 
the period immediately following, it was 
revived in 1929—30 and has continued 
regularly throughout the ensuing years. 
From six to ten issues of the newspaper 
are published at weekly intervals in the 
second semester of each year by various 
Michigan newspaper companies. In- 
cluded among these at various times 
have been the Detroit News, the Detroit 
Polish Herald, the Pontiac Press, the 
Adrian Telegram , the Owosso Argus 
Press, the Monroe Evening News , the 
Lansing State Journal, the Ann Arbor 
Daily News, the Birmingham Eccentric, 
the Royal Oak Tribune, the Ypsilanti 
Press, the Port Huron Times Herald, the 
Battle Creek Enquirer-News, the Trenton 
Times , the Coldwater Reporter, and the 
Washtenaw Post-Tribune. Ninety-six is- 
sues having been published in the thir- 
teen years to 1940. More than 750 stu- 
dents have contributed to its columns, 
which embrace the work of those in 
several courses — Editorial Writing, Ad- 
vanced Newswriting, Specialized Report- 
ing, Copyreading and Editing, Feature 
Writing, Community Newspaper, and 
Editorial Direction. Its highly special- 
ized and critical reading public, number- 
ing from 2,600 to 3,000, includes members 


of the University faculties, state legisla- 
tors, Michigan congressmen, newspaper 
publishers, high-school teachers, heads of 
scientific and social foundations, and 
other public leaders and agencies. 

The newspaper is distinctive as a 
teaching device in journalism. It pub- 
lishes no advertising, and all its articles 
and editorials are signed by the writers. 
It has no editorial or news policy, other 
than the requirement that the written 
material must be of social significance. 
All interview sources are expected to ap- 
prove manuscripts before they are pub- 
lished, a procedure which, although not 
customary in newspaper work, enlists the 
co-operation of specialists in the training 
of future reporters. Since each issue is 
published at a different newspaper plant, 
the typographical and mechanical re- 
quirements differ, a circumstance which 
affords students opportunity to learn a 
variety of practices in composing rooms 
as they affect editorial procedures. Ma- 
terials for publication, prepared and 
edited in Ann Arbor, are mailed to the 
various publication plants in advance, 
beginning two weeks before publication 
— a requirement which demands meticu- 
lous and methodical work. Ten to fifteen 
students accompany instructors to the 
plant for make-up and final publication 
details on the date of publication, the 
field trips providing occasion for confer- 
ences with publishers, editors, and super- 
intendents of composing rooms. 

Owing to its experimental character, 
the Michigan Journalist is free to develop 
new news sources and new editorial and 
newswriting patterns. Since its first issue 
it has encouraged the interpretative ar- 
ticle now becoming widely popular in 
American journalism. Its editorials and 
news articles represent a serious effort to 
report and to interpret trends in social 
movements and the ideas motivating 
them. Despite the publication of many 
articles dealing with controversial sub- 
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jects, the Michigan 'Journalist has drawn 
from its readers, for the most part, only 
kindly constructive criticism, even when 
there was divergent opinion. 

The following references illustrate the 
nature of the news articles. 

Reports of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s cease and desist orders were 
published as early as April, 1936. More 
than a page of information concerning 
the Copeland Food Bill, published March 
30, 1934, brought from W. G. Campbell, 
director of the regulatory work of the 
Food and Drug Act, the public citation: 
“The Michigan Journalist has published 
the best piece of publicity that has been 
produced to inform the public of the ne- 
cessity for adequate food, drug, and cos- 
metic legislation.” Though issued but a 
few times each year, the Michigan Jour- 
nalist, by analyzing unpublished engi- 
neering reports and presenting startling 
information on the cost of the hard- 
water damage to Ann Arbor households, 
successfully aroused sentiment for a 
water-softening plant in Ann Arbor. 

Reporters and editors of the Michigan 
Journalist made the first detailed study 
of local tax delinquency in the state, and 
the report, published May 27, 1933, pre- 
sented the result of an intensive study by 
twenty reporters of the city’s delinquent 
taxes. The study was continued until 


19 36, when the delinquency tax problem 
became less acute. Following these re- 
ports, similar studies were made in other 
parts of the state, and the argument that 
the small-home owner would be the bene- 
ficiary of proposed legislative concessions 
to tax debtors was discredited. The pend- 
ing legislation, calling for cancellation of 
delinquent taxes, was subsequently de- 
feated. 

Studies of public health, such as 
county health units, a medical economics 
survey for Michigan, and proposals for 
state medical clinics, have been reported 
regularly since 1929. 

Experiments in publishing informa- 
tional reports regarding organized reli- 
gion are regularly represented in its 
pages. 

Firsthand reports of the coal strike in 
Ohio from both labor and employer 
points of view were published in a series 
of articles beginning May 14, 1932. Gen- 
eral working conditions, problems of pay 
and standards of living, occupational 
diseases and accidents, unemployment, 
and old-age pensions were the subjects 
of reports and editorials. 

These references suffice to illustrate 
the experimental nature of the content 
and to suggest the type of training such 
exploration offers the student. 

Wesley H. Maurer 
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T HE “Act to establish the Cathol- 
epistemiad, or University, of 
Michigania,” of August 22, 1817, 
provided for “a didaxia , or professorship, 
of antkropoglossica, or literature, embrac- 
ing all the epistemiim , or sciences, rela- 
tive to language." Three weeks later it 
was enacted that “in Classical Acade- 
mies the Pupils shall be instructed in the 
French, Latin, and Greek languages,” 
and authorization was given for the es- 
tablishment of the “Classical Academy 
of the City of Detroit,” the first branch 
of the Catholepistemiad. 

On the following Candlemas Mr. Hugh 
M. Dickie was appointed Instructor of 
the Academy, and a year later Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Clapp was named to the same post 
at a salary of “not over $500, such salary 
to be retained by him out of tuition.” In 
the spring of 1822 the trustees employed 
the Reverend A. W. Welton in the same 
capacity. On the first of December, 1825, 
they extended for one year the contract 
of Mr. Ashbel S. Wells, a graduate of 
Hamilton College, who had been “in 
charge of the Classical department of 
this institution” for an unnamed period. 
The salary was increased to $600 at the 
same time, but eleven months later, 
when Mr. Wells resigned, it was $170.19 
in arrears, presumably because of low 
tuition receipts. Mr. Charles C. Sears, 
the next incumbent, was hired for $500, 
with a guarantee that if the tuition pay- 
ments did not equal this amount, the 
trustees would make good the deficit. 

Financial difficulties presently made 
further appointments and guarantees 
impractical, and the trustees apparently 
were glad to place the University build- 
ing at the disposal of any qualified 
teacher who was willing to provide in- 
struction in return for tuition fees. In 


November of 1828, the lower room 
(English school) of the University was 
“granted to Mr. Healy .... for the tui- 
tion of scholars in the classics or such 
other branch or branches of education as 
may be useful and necessary in the state 
of the country,” and in the following 
year it was voted by the trustees that 
when Mr. Hathon should leave the upper 
room [classical school], Mr. Delos Kin- 
nicutt should be “permitted to occupy 
it.” Finally, on September 1, 1830, the 
whole building was lent to the citizens of 
Detroit for the establishment of a com- 
mon school. Throughout the history of 
the first institution in Detroit the classi- 
cal languages had constituted the core of 
its academic curriculum. 

When the University was reorganized 
in 1837, it was provided, in language 
much less picturesque than that of 1817, 
that among the professorships in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts there should be “one of ancient 
languages.” In July of 1841, before the 
University at Ann Arbor opened its 
doors to students, the Reverend George 
Palmer Williams (Vermont ’25, LL.D. 
Kenyon ’49) was appointed Professor of 
Languages. For four years he had been 
principal of the Pontiac branch of the 
University. He had shown executive 
ability in this position and had devised 
the first “Administrative Questionnaire,” 
with the purpose of creating standards 
for the admission of prospective stu- 
dents. Before a month had passed, dur- 
ing which Professor Williams framed 
the original entrance requirements to the 
University, his title was changed to Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and the Reverend 
Joseph Whiting (Yale ’23, A.M. ibid. 
’37), principal of the Niles branch, was 
made Professor of Languages, or, as he 
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was designated in the first Catalogue 
(1843-44), Professor of Greek and Latin 
Languages. For four years he served in 
this capacity. At his death, the first in 
the faculty, a plot of campus ground was 
set apart as a University cemetery, and a 
sum of $100 was appropriated by the 
Regents for the erection of a suitable 
monument. It has not been determined 
whether any burials were ever made in 
this cemetery, but Professor Whiting is 
honored by one of the four inscriptions 1 
on the professors’ monument, which now 
stands just east of the University Li- 
brary. 

In September of 1845, the Reverend 
John Holmes Agnew (Dickinson ’23, 
D.D. Washington College ’52) was ap- 
pointed to succeed Professor Whiting. 
He did not assume his duties until the 
following May. In the interval Burritt A. 
Smith (Yale ’44), tutor in Latin and 
Greek from 1844 to 1846, must have car- 
ried the work of the department, with 
such help as other faculty members 
could give him. In his first year at Michi- 
gan, Agnew served as president of the fac- 
ulty. Later, as its secretary, he mani- 
fested his independence in the historic 
secret society controversy. On the last 
day of 1 8 5 1 the Board of Regents voted to 
end the services of Agnew and two oth- 
ers at Commencement, apparently in 
part because of the struggle for the es- 
tablishment of fraternities and in part 
because of the pressure exerted by reli- 
gious groups, which was made more effec- 
tive by serious dissensions within the fac- 
ulty itself. In the following August he 

1 The inscription (south side), now becoming illegible, 
is as follows: Memoriae / Josephi Whiting A.M. / Evan- 
gelii Ministri / Qui quum / munere Praesidis Academiae 
Aux. / Universitatis Michiganensium / In exemplum 
perfunctus est / Tandem / in Ling. Lat. et Graec. cathe- 
dram / in eadem Universitate / adlectus fuit / cum sin- 
gulari omnium ordinum amore / Vixit ann. XLV / 
Obiit XIII Kal. Aug. / A.D. MDCCCXLV / Procura- 
tores Universitatis / quod solum licuit / hoc m armor / 
P.C. 


was a candidate to succeed himself, but 
was rejected by a vote of four to three. 

The days of Professor Agnew saw the 
de facto separation of instruction in Latin 
and Greek which was soon to receive offi- 
cial sanction. Since he was unable him- 
self to conduct all the classes in both lan- 
guages, he chose to hear all the Greek 
classes, abandoning instruction in Latin. 
His colleagues in philosophy. Professors 
Andrew Ten Brook and Daniel D. Whe- 
don, unwilling to permit the subject to 
fail, reluctantly assumed the burden. 

When asked to suggest a successor to 
Agnew, Ten Brook proposed his friend 
James Robinson Boise (Brown ’40, 
Ph.D. hon. Tubingen '68, LL.D. Michi- 
gan ’68), of Brown University, as Profes- 
sor of Greek. In August, 1852, Boise was 
elected Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages, but in December the ap- 
pointment of a professor of the Latin 
language and literature gave official rec- 
ognition to the separation of the two 
departments and made possible the inde- 
pendent development of the Department 
of Greek under the able leadership of 
Professor Boise. 

In the Catalogue of 1852-53 appeared 
a remarkable statement, written prob- 
ably by Boise before the separation of 
the Departments of Latin and Greek. 
As evidence of the purposes and spirit of 
classical instruction at the middle of the 
last century, it is worthy of being quoted 
in full. In general, this statement of 
policy is valid at the present day. It 
read: 

The primary object of this department is 
to give the student a critical knowledge of 
the structure of the ancient languages them- 
selves, of the principles of interpretation, and 
of those rhetorical principles which will en- 
able a person to express himself in idiomatic 
and perspicuous English. In this department, 
therefore, nearly as much attention is paid 
to the study of English as to the study of 
Greek and Latin. But another and not less 
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important object which is aimed at, espe- 
cially in the later studies in this course, is the 
full comprehension of all that relates to the 
author read. It is not merely the words and 
the outward expression of the thought to 
which attention is directed, but the thought 
itself; and in connection with this analysis of 
the subject matter of each author, the age 
and other circumstances in which he wrote 
are carefully considered. This leads to a gen- 
eral study of antiquity, the laws, govern- 
ment, social relations, religion, philosophy, 
arts, manufactures, commerce, education : in 
short, everything which belonged to Grecian 
and Roman life. A constant comparison is 
also made between the ancient and modern 
world, and especially of the ancient repub- 
lics, with the peculiar circumstances and his- 
tory of our own country. It is not for a mo- 
ment presumed that any one of the above 
important topics can be fully considered in 
the brief space allotted to the study of philol- 
ogy, but it is the constant aim of the instruc- 
tor in this department to give such hints and 
suggest such inquiries as will lead to the in- 
dependent investigation and research of the 
student. 

The new Professor of Latin was the 
Reverend Erastus Otis Haven (Wes- 
leyan ’4 2, A.M. ibid. ’45, D.D. hon. Union 
’54, LL.D. Ohio Wesleyan ’63), later 
President of the University. He as- 
sumed his new duties at what appears 
now to have been a propitious moment. 
President Tappan had just begun his ad- 
ministration and was proclaiming a new 
university program. This involved, it is 
true, the recognition of a course of sci- 
entific studies, which did not include the 
classical languages, but also it made 
provision for the establishment of “uni- 
versity” (i.e., graduate) courses. Among 
the first university courses to be an- 
nounced was one in the Latin language 
and literature. Haven appears not to 
have accepted this invitation to expand 
the Latin program, but to have devoted 
much of his time to the teaching of 
rhetoric and, especially, history. Wisdom 
undoubtedly dictated his transfer in 
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1854 to the chair of history and English 
literature. 

To fill the vacancy thus created, Boise 
suggested, and, on June 29, 1854, the 
Regents appointed, Henry Simmons 
Frieze (Brown ’41, LL.D. Michigan ’85) 
of Brown University. He began his work 
the following October, and continued to 
direct the fortunes of the Department of 
Latin for three and a half decades. In 
many ways the developments in the de- 
partment reflected the character of the 
man. He was gentle and shy, but a ca- 
pable administrator, an excellent teacher, 
and a competent scholar at a time when 
classical studies had not become highly 
specialized. Above all, he was a true hu- 
manist, with an extraordinary range of 
interests. His devotion to music is re- 
corded elsewhere (see Part I: Frieze 
Administration). His lectures on paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, which 
were eagerly attended, laid the founda- 
tion for the Department of Fine Arts. It 
is not surprising that to a man of his fine 
sensibilities Latin was more than a stone 
on which to whet students’ minds. Presi- 
dent Angell, who had been his pupil in an 
Eastern preparatory school, spoke thus 
of his experience in the classes of Profes- 
sor Frieze ( Reminiscences , p. 17): 

Contact with this inspiring teacher formed 
an epoch in my intellectual life, as in that of 
so many other boys. He represented the best 
type of the modem teacher, at once critical 
as a grammarian and stimulating with the 
finest appreciation of whatever was choicest 
in the classic masterpieces. At first, as we 
were showered with questions such as I had 
never heard before, it seemed to me, al- 
though the reading of the Latin was mainly 
a review to me, that I should never emerge 
from my state of ignorance. But there was 
such a glow of enthusiasm in the instructor 
and the class, there was such delight in the 
tension in which we were kept by the daily 
exercises, that no task seemed too great to be 
encountered. Though in conjunction with 
our reading we devoured the Latin grammar 
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so that by the end of the year we could re- 
peat almost the whole of it, paradigms, rules, 
and exceptions without prompting, the work 
of mastering it did not seem dry and onerous, 
for we now felt how the increasing accuracy 
of our knowledge of the structure of the lan- 
guage enhanced our enjoyment of the Vergil 
and the Cicero, whose subtle and less obvious 
charms we were aided by our teacher to ap- 
preciate. 

On assuming his duties at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Frieze undertook a pol- 
icy of expansion by extending the pro- 
gram in Latin into the senior year. In 
1855 he received a leave of absence 
for travel in Europe for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining materials for a classical 
museum, and Benjamin Braman (Brown 
’54) was employed as his substitute for 
1855-56 with the title of Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature. In 1858 
Frieze returned with a collection of stat- 
uary and other works of art which 
formed the nucleus of the Museum of 
Art and Antiquities, of which he was 
long the curator. He next evinced his 
concern with the question of secondary 
education by publishing a series of rec- 
ommendations for the preparatory course 
in Latin, and then helped to establish 
a new course in the second semester of 
1858-59 called the Teachers’ Class in 
Ancient Languages, “for the benefit of 
those who may wish to prepare them- 
selves for teaching in Union and High 
Schools.” This is reputed to have been 
the first teachers’ course offered in the 
United States and with modifications of 
title and content has been given unin- 
terruptedly to the present day. Also in 
that year the subject matter of the grad- 
uate course in Latin was first indicated. 
This course was entitled Latin Litera- 
ture and dealt with the Roman satirists. 

The paucity of suitable textbooks, par- 
ticularly for use in preparatory schools, 
led Professor Frieze to undertake, during 
the closing years of this decade, the edit- 


ing of Vergil’s Aeneid. Labor of love 
though it was, this task demanded of 
him a difficult sacrifice. “So passionately 
was he devoted to music,” wrote Profes- 
sor Andrew White in his Autobiography , 
“that at times he sent his piano away 
from his house in order to shun tempta- 
tion to abridge his professional work, and 
especially was this the case when he was 
preparing his edition of Vergil.” This 
book, which was printed in i860, en- 
joyed wide popularity and ran through 
several editions, the last of which was a 
revision made in 1902 by Professor Wal- 
ter Dennison. Further to meet the needs 
of his classes, Frieze produced in 1 865 his 
edition of the tenth and twelfth books of 
the Institutes of Quintilian. 

Because of expansion in the program 
of the department and the increase in the 
number of students, Fitch Reed Wil- 
liams (’58, A.M. ’69) was appointed In- 
structor in Latin in 1858, and in i860 
Adam Knight Spence (’58, A.M. ’61) 
was added to the staff as Instructor in 
Greek, Latin, and French. After serving 
the department three years, Spence 
confined his attention to Greek and 
French, and later to French alone. Wil- 
liams later entered politics and became a 
state senator; Spence was called to the 
presidency of Fisk University. 

In 1863 Charles Kendall Adams (’61, 
A.M. ’62, LL.D. Chicago ’79, LL.D. 
Harvard ’86), later to attain distinction 
as a historian and as president first of 
Cornell University and then of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was engaged as In- 
structor in Latin and History, to assist 
Professor Frieze. At the beginning of his 
fifth year the history classes demanded 
his full attention, and the place thus left 
vacant was filled by the appointment in 
1867 of Martin Luther D’Ooge (’62, 
LL.D. ’89, Ph.D. Leipzig ’72, Litt.D. 
hon. Rutgers ’01) to an assistant profes- 
sorship of ancient languages. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1868, Boise, who had admirably 
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administered the Department of Greek, 
became a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, and D’Ooge was 
made Acting Professor of Greek. To 
make possible the necessary redistribu- 
tion of courses in the two departments, 
Edward Lorraine Walter (’68, Ph.D. 
Leipzig ’77), then a senior Latin student 
and later to become head of the Depart- 
ment of Modem Languages, was em- 
ployed as an assistant in Latin. 

The earliest statement of specific en- 
trance requirements to the University 
(R.P., 1837-64, p. 183) provided, among 
other things, that candidates must sus- 
tain an examination in “the Grammar of 
the English, Latin, and Greek Languages, 
the Exercise and Reader of Andrews, 
Cornelius Nepos, Vita Washingtonii, 
Sallust, Cicero’s Orations,” and other 
subjects. By 1848, the Catalogue shows, 
the Vita Washingtonii and Sallust had 
been replaced by Vergil’s Bucolics and six 
books of the Aeneid , and in the following 
year the Bucolics was omitted, and all 
twelve books of the Aeneid were re- 
quired. As early as 1852 the require- 
ments in Latin had become what they 
were to remain, except for short inter- 
vals, until well into the next century, 
namely, Latin grammar, Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, Cicero’s Select Orations , six 
books of the Aeneid or the equivalent, 
Latin composition, and Greek and Ro- 
man geography. For some reason not 
now apparent these requirements were 
reduced in 1855 to all of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries (on the Gallic Wars, presum- 
ably) and one book of Vergil, but were 
gradually restored during the succeeding 
decade to the standard of 1852. 

The introduction in 1852 of a scientific 
course, in which no study of the ancient 
languages was required, seems to have 
had little immediate effect upon the 
work in Latin, for the popularity of the 
traditional classical course was not di- 
minished. The Latin program appears to 
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have been excellent, with courses in al- 
most all of the more important Latin 
authors and with lectures on Latin litera- 
ture, Roman history, and antiquities. 
Frieze was deeply interested in the ex- 
panding field of archaeology, and in the 
Regents' Proceedings were recorded sev- 
eral appropriations of money for the 
purchase of pictures for the Departments 
of Latin and Greek. The large panorama 
of the city of Rome, which has engaged 
the attention of many generations of stu- 
dents and is now mounted on the wall of 
one of the lecture rooms (2003 Angell 
Hall), was secured in March, 1864. 

The decade 1870-79 was marked, es- 
pecially toward its close, by continued 
growth of the University and by the en- 
largement and strengthening of the De- 
partment of Latin. Frieze’s duties as 
President pro tempore from 1869 to 1871 
placed added responsibility upon Assist- 
ant Professor Walter, which was further 
increased when he was acting head of the 
department during the absence of Frieze 
between 1871 and 1873. The “broad and 
scholarly character of his teaching” re- 
ceived special mention in the President's 
Report for 1874. In that year he left for 
three years of study and travel in 
Europe. Upon his return in 1877 with 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, he re- 
sumed his connection with the Depart- 
ment of Latin, but in 1879 he became 
Professor of Modern Languages and Lit- 
eratures, and in this field made his rich- 
est contribution to the University. 

In 1875 Elisha Jones (’59, A.M. ’62) 
left the superintendency of the Ann Ar- 
bor schools and joined the staff as Acting 
Assistant Professor of Latin in the ab- 
sence of Professor Walter. On the return 
of the latter from Europe, Jones was 
transferred to the Department of Greek, 
but he became Assistant Professor of 
Latin in 1879, when Walter accepted the 
professorship of modem languages. In 
1878-79 Calvin Thomas (’74, A.M. ’77, 
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LL.D. ’04), an instructor in modern 
languages who later gained renown as 
Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, first at Michigan and 
then at Columbia, gave instruction in 
Latin. In the following year, under the 
auspices of the department, he gave the 
first course in Sanskrit to be offered at 
this University. 

There were no great changes in the 
program of the Department of Latin dur- 
ing this decade. The Calendar of 1873-74 
announced that “the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of Latin has been adopted at Michi- 
gan, as previously in the universities of 
England and at Harvard and Cornell.” 
For a number of years Frieze had offered 
courses in Latin to be included in the 
program for the degree of master of arts. 
These were in the Roman satirists in the 
first semester and in the epistolary writ- 
ings of Pliny the Younger and the 
works of Seneca in the second semester. 
In addition to these courses, the Calen- 
dar of 1874-75 announced as courses for 
postgraduate students Seneca’s Prose 
Works and Lactantius. One of the prac- 
tical difficulties which confronted the de- 
partment is illustrated by the statement, 
in the President's Report for 1878, that a 
course in the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
fifth books of Pliny’s Natural History (on 
the history of art) had been announced 
for the preceding year but had been with- 
drawn because no suitable edition of the 
text was available. 

In the President's Report of 1870, writ- 
ten by Professor Frieze, an effort to im- 
prove standards of instruction in the 
secondary schools was mentioned. In 
conformity with general University pol- 
icy, the admission requirements in Latin 
were subsequently increased to include 
the whole of Vergil’s Aeneid or its equiva- 
lent. Frieze, in the same report, also 
wrote with approbation of the liberalizing 
of the college curriculum by the introduc- 
tion of nonclassical programs of study, 


stating that it would avoid the “false and 
foolish antagonism, which elsewhere has 
been provoked between classical and sci- 
entific studies.” In President Angell’s 
report of 1872 it was stated that there 
were sixty senior Latin students in that 
year, and that the combined enrollment 
in the classical course and in the Latin 
and scientific course was 65 per cent of 
the total enrollment of the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
which at that time included the Depart- 
ment of Engineering. Angell observed 
that students in the Latin and scientific 
course often transferred, if able, to the 
classical course, and that a certain pro- 
portion of those in the scientific course 
likewise transferred to the Latin and 
scientific course. After referring to these 
conditions, he said (p. 7) : 

Those timid friends of classical learning 
who have feared that it would be abandoned 
in our colleges, if scientific studies were ad- 
mitted to equal honor with the classical, 
and those scientists who suppose that there 
is no real and intelligent demand for classical 
training, especially in the West, may with 
equal profit scrutinize these figures. 

The change in policy brought about in 
the last two years of the decade, by 
which courses required for a degree were 
largely limited to the first two years of a 
student’s program and the work of the 
last two years was made mostly elective, 
adversely affected the enrollment in ad- 
vanced Latin classes. Apparently Frieze 
endeavored to counteract this result by 
further developing the courses then of- 
fered in antiquities. In 1879 he prepared 
a catalogue of the Museum of Art and 
stated in the President's Report (p. 32) : 

In the lectures on Classical Art and An- 
tiquities, our means and material of illustra- 
tion have been found painfully deficient 
.... [The collection] has received but very 
small accessions, and is quite inadequate to 
the proper illustration of a complete course 
of lectures. ... A university which lacks 
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apparatus of this kind, must be considered 
imperfectly equipped. 

From 1880 to 1882, during President 
Angell’s absence in China, Frieze was 
again Acting President. In the work of 
the department he was chiefly assisted 
by Elisha Jones, who was made Associ- 
ate Professor in 1881. Although Jones 
had been trained by Frieze, his scholarly 
interests were concerned largely with the 
niceties of language structure, rather 
than with the broader aspects of classical 
culture. He was therefore known best by 
the students whom he drilled, but the 
love and devotion with which he labored 
won him the respect of everyone. He was 
a masterly teacher, a slight, frail man, 
commonly known as “Shorty” Jones, 
and the sobriquet bore a goodly measure 
of affection. His Greek Prose Composition 
(1872), First Lessons in Latin (1877), and 
Latin Prose Composition (1879) went 
through several editions and were widely 
used in secondary schools throughout the 
United States, contributing much to the 
improvement of elementary instruction 
in the classics and drawing favorable at- 
tention to the University. Had he lived 
to finish his work on an edition of selec- 
tions from the correspondence of Cicero, 
there would be more tangible evidence of 
his refined scholarship and of his ability 
as a teacher of college students. 

In 1880 Charles Mills Gayley (’78, 
LL.D. ’04, LL.D. Glasgow ’01) was 
added to the staff as an instructor, and 
four years later he became Acting Profes- 
sor of Latin. He was a vigorous and very 
popular teacher. Though his connection 
with the department lasted only six 
years, his name has been known to the 
many generations of students who have 
sung “Laudes atque Carmina” and “The 
Yellow and the Blue,” for which he com- 
posed the words. 

Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin (’82, 
*85/, LL.D. ’12), after a year as Instruc- 
tor in Latin, was transferred in 1887 to 


the Department of History. The rather 
surprising number of such exceptional 
teachers transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Latin to other departments 
during the earlier history of the Univer- 
sity is evidence of the thoroughness of 
training and the consequent versatility 
of students within the less highly diversi- 
fied curriculum of the period. There is no 
doubt that some of these changes were 
prompted by the popularity of the in- 
structors and by the hope that they 
would lure students to elect courses in 
the newer and less highly esteemed de- 
partments to which they had been trans- 
ferred. 1 1 was no slight contri bution which 
the Department of Latin thus made to 
the general interests of the University. 

In the death of Professor Jones, on 
August 16, 1888, the Department of Lat- 
in suffered a heavy loss. That Professor 
Frieze, who had been strongly attached 
to him, was deeply moved by his death, 
is apparent in the affectionate tribute 
which he prepared for the Michigan Ar- 
gonaut of October 20, 1888 : 

As to Professor Jones, never has the Uni- 
versity had an officer more free from faults, 
more respected and loved both by his col- 
leagues and by the students under his 
charge. And my peculiar relations with him 
will justify me in saying thus publicly, that 
never, in my life, whether in trial or prosper- 
ity, have I had a more true and self-forgetful 
and devoted friend. 

During the decade which closed with 
1889, further variety was given to the 
courses in Latin. This change was made 
possible partly by the development of the 
elective programs for junior and senior 
students, and partly by the publication 
of suitable texts of works not previously 
available for study. Jones introduced a 
special course in Plautus, also courses 
in Martial’s Epigrams and Cicero’s Let- 
ters. Gayley was the first to offer Catul- 
lus, Tibullus, and Propertius, and in 
1885 Frieze gave a course in Lucretius 
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for the first time. From 1887 to 1889 the 
course in Sanskrit, which had been of- 
fered by Calvin Thomas every year 
since 1879, was taught in the Depart- 
ment of Latin by Walter Miller (A.M. 
’84, LL.D. Arkansas ’16), who was trans- 
ferred from an instructorship in Greek to 
one in Latin in 1887 and the next year 
became Acting Assistant Professor of 
Latin. The popularity of the Latin 
courses continued during the eighties, 
and it was necessary to provide four sec- 
tions of the freshman classes. 

An almost complete change in the staff 
of the Department of Latin occurred in 
the year 1889-90. Early in the first se- 
mester Frieze found it impossible to meet 
his classes regularly because of poor 
health. When he felt that he had recov- 
ered sufficiently he attempted to resume 
his teaching. It was apparent, however, 
that his strength was failing, and he died 
on December 7> 1889. He was deeply 
mourned, for he had won the genuine 
affection of students and faculty alike.He 
had long served as Dean of the Faculty 
of the Department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts, having been returned 
each autumn to this office, which was 
then elective. His resting place in Forest 
Hill Cemetery is marked by a beautiful 
and dignified monument, a replica, in all 
save the inscription, of the sarcophagus 
of one of the great Scipios. It was thus 
that alumni and colleagues sought to ex- 
press their love for one of the finest men 
Michigan has known. 1 

It is possible that Professor Frieze 
had some previous intimation that his 
work was nearing its close. Knowing that 
Joseph Horace Drake (’85, Ph.D. ’00, 
’oil), who had become an instructor in 
the department in 1888, was to be 

* The full inscription is as follows: Henry • Simmons • 
Frieze / Professor -of -La tin -in* the* Vniversity* of* 
Michigan / MDCCCLIV • MDCCCLXXXXIX / Can- 
didiorem • Animam • Terra • Non • Tvlit / This*Monv- 
ment • Was • Erected • by • the • Alvmni • of • the • Vni- 
versity / in • Affectionate • Remembrance 


abroad for a period of study, he sought 
another assistant, and, impressed by his 
scholarship and his interest in music, se- 
lected Francis Willey Kelsey (Rochester 
’80, Ph.D. hon. ibid. ’88, LL.D. ibid. 
’10) to become Professor of Latin in 
1889-90. Kelsey’s vigor and enthusiasm 
won him immediate acclaim, and on Pro- 
fessor Frieze’s death he was made head 
of the department. 

The task which Professor Kelsey un- 
dertook was to develop graduate work in 
Latin upon the excellent foundation of 
undergraduate study which had been 
laid by his predecessor; this involved the 
further task of providing an adequate 
library. The deficiency of the classical 
section, even for undergraduate work, 
had been realized by the students, one of 
whom referred in the Chronicle to the 
generosity of Professor Frieze, who had 
placed his private collection of books on 
art and archaeology in the Library for 
the use of his classes. Professor Kelsey 
found even the policy of the Library dis- 
couraging, since books were not freely 
placed at the disposal of students. When 
he insisted that certain volumes be made 
available to his advanced classes, he 
gained his point only after giving a guar- 
antee that he would himself replace any 
books which might be lost. It has been 
said that he taught the University the 
proper use of the Library; certainly his 
efforts were influential in effecting a 
change in its regulations and in assem- 
bling an excellent collection of books for 
classical studies. 

John Carew Rolfe (Harvard ’8i, 
Ph.D. Cornell ’85) was called from Har- 
vard in 1890 as Assistant Professor of 
Latin. In 1892-93 Kelsey had leave of 
absence, and Rolfe, as Acting Professor, 
directed the department, to which Joseph 
Drake had returned as Assistant Profes- 
sor. In 1893, Henry Arthur Sanders (’90, 
Ph.D. Munich ’97) and Clarence Linton 
Meader (’91, Ph.D. ’00) were appointed 
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instructors in Latin. Both were to be 
associated with the department for many 
years. While Professor Rolfe was on 
leave in 1896-97, his place was taken by 
Assistant Professor Emory Bair Lease 
(Ohio Wesleyan ’85, Ph.D. Johns Hop- 
kins ’94), later to be associated with the 
College of the City of New York and 
widely known among American classical 
scholars. At the same time, William 
Henry Wait (Northwestern ’79, Ph.D. 
Allegheny ’88), who had come to the 
Department of Greek the preceding 
year, was made Instructor in Greek, Lat- 
in, and Sanskrit. Walter Dennison (’93, 
Ph.D. ’98) became Instructor in Latin 
in 1897. Meader spent the year 1897-98 
in Rome and Greece as fellow of the 
American School of Classical Studies and 
the following year at Munich. In the fall 
of 1899 Sanders returned as Instructor 
after several years of study abroad. 

The decade which thus closed was re- 
markable for the growth in the depart- 
ment and for the many changes, both in 
personnel and in the courses introduced. 
The number of freshman sections had in- 
creased from four to seven. The first 
doctor of philosophy degree in Latin and 
Greek was granted in 1891, the first in 
Latin in 1892. Six candidates had re- 
ceived the doctor’s degree and twenty- 
three the degree of master of arts when 
the decade ended. 

Professor Kelsey, at the very begin- 
ning of his administration, introduced a 
course called Methods, Province, and 
Scope of Classical Philology and in both 
semesters offered a course called Semi- 
nary in Latin Philology. He also gave a 
course designated Seminary in Roman 
Archaeology: Topography and Archi- 
tectural History of the City of Rome, 
and Sculpture and Painting in the 
Roman Period. Later, he added a mu- 
seum course in archaeology, and semi- 
nars in the study of Roman coins and 
lamps and the critical examination of 
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the Rhetorica ad Herennium. Rolfe in- 
stituted the course in Latin inscriptions. 
Drake first gave one entitled Seminary 
in Roman History in 1893-94 an d an- 
other new course. Introduction to Roman 
Constitutional Antiquities, three years 
later. In 1 893-94 Meader offered a course 
in the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian, 
and the following year he was made 
Lecturer on Roman Law in the De- 
partment of Law while continuing as 
Instructor in Latin. During his absence 
in 1898-99 Professor Drake was vested 
with this lectureship. Assistant Profes- 
sor Lease gave a course in Christian Lat- 
in, and Mr. Dennison offered Introduc- 
tion to Latin Paleography. With few 
exceptions and with minor modifications 
in title these courses have been success- 
fully continued to the present day, for 
the benefit of graduate and advanced un- 
dergraduate students. The courses in 
Greek and Roman political history, a 
subject which had been taught in the 
language departments from their very 
inception, were eventually transferred to 
the Department of History. Sanskrit was 
offered throughout most of the decade by 
one of the instructors in Latin and 
Greek. 

Professor Kelsey was on leave for the 
year 1 900-1 901, and the department was 
directed by Professor Rolfe, aided by 
Assistant Professor Drake and four in- 
structors, one of whom also taught 
Greek and Sanskrit. In 1902 Rolfe ac- 
cepted a professorship of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania, a position which he occu- 
pied with distinction until his retire- 
ment, and Walter Dennison, who had ac- 
cepted an associate professorship of 
Latin at Oberlin College in 1899, re- 
turned to the department as Junior Pro- 
fessor of Latin. John Garrett Winter 
(Hope ’01, Ph.D. Michigan ’06), who 
was later to become head of the Depart- 
ment of Latin, was appointed Instructor 
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in Greek and Latin in 1906, but con- 
ducted courses chiefly in the Greek De- 
partment. In 1898 Drake, while retain- 
ing his position in Latin, was appointed 
Lecturer in Roman Law in the Depart- 
ment of Law. In 1906 his title was 
changed to Professor of Latin, Roman 
Law, and Jurisprudence, and in 1908 to 
Professor of Law, thus terminating his 
membership in the Latin Department. 
At the same time Albert Robinson Crit- 
tenden (’94, Ph.D. ’08) was added to the 
staff on temporary appointment, and 
two years later became Assistant Profes- 
sor of Latin. 

The first decade of the century was 
marked by an attack upon University 
traditions which had most serious effects 
upon the Department of Latin. As early 
as 1880 it had been necessary for the 
president to take cognizance of a com- 
plaint that too great emphasis was being 
placed upon classical studies, for in his 
report he called attention to the fact 
that classical languages were not re- 
quired for admission to the University or 
for graduation from it. It was neverthe- 
less true that most students coveted the 
bachelor of arts degree, and that for this 
degree training in both Greek and Latin 
was still demanded. Both departments of 
the classical languages vigorously op- 
posed any change which would deprive 
this degree of its traditional meaning and 
rob it of the respect which it commanded. 
After years of agitation, however, the 
faculty followed the example of other in- 
stitutions and voted, early in 1901, to 
grant but one degree, that of bachelor of 
arts, to all graduates of the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Two 
other changes which were logically im- 
plied in this action were the recognition 
of the assumed equality of all courses, re- 
sulting in a system of almost completely 
free electives, and the abandonment of 
differentiated entrance requirements. 
The University is still struggling to re- 


duce the chaos which ensued upon the 
revolution of 1901. 

In the Department of Latin the effects 
were immediate and appalling. The en- 
rollment in freshman Latin, which had 
steadily increased until 1901, dropped 
from seven sections to five in 190 1-2, and 
to four sections in 1905-6, probably rep- 
resenting a loss of more than one-half in 
the number of students, since, with a de- 
clining enrollment, the sections were 
doubtless smaller. There was some com- 
pensation in the improved quality of 
work which was possible in the freshman 
and sophomore classes after the weak 
and uninterested students had trans- 
ferred to other departments. It was also 
noticeable that a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of students continued in the De- 
partment of Latin in their junior and 
senior years. Thus for some time the 
more advanced courses were not seri- 
ously affected by the changes in require- 
ments for admission and graduation. It 
was possible even to increase their num- 
ber, for the decrease in freshman and 
sophomore sections had reduced teach- 
ing schedules to a point which made the 
addition of new courses feasible. Kelsey 
now gave lectures on the antiquities of 
Pompeii and developed the course in Ro- 
man archaeology into two courses. Den- 
nison gave a course called the Private 
Life of the Romans and introduced an- 
other, named Martial and Petronius’ 
Banquet , with Special Reference to Pri- 
vate Life. Drake gave a general course 
in Roman literature in English and 
expanded his work in Roman law. 
Sanders gave Vergil’s Georgies and, later, 
a course entitled Lectures on the Sources 
of the Roman Historians, and Meader, 
following his work with Wolflin, intro- 
duced the study of the Caesarian Bellum 
Africum and Bellum Hispanic um, and 
in 1904 first announced a course in 
comparative linguistics, a study to which 
his attention was henceforth increas- 
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ingly directed until the time of his re- 
tirement from teaching in 1938. The 
addition of advanced courses was not 
disproportionate to the increase in the 
number of graduate students. From 1900 
to 1910, fifty-seven candidates received 
the master of arts degree in Latin and 
twelve that of doctor of philosophy, elev- 
en in Latin and one in Greek and Latin, 
and of this number nearly all had re- 
ceived their undergraduate training with- 
in the department. 

The announcement of the new general 
entrance requirements, specifying a min- 
imum of two years of Latin, French, or 
German, was attended by a definition of 
two units in Latin, followed by the state- 
ment: “This preparation is not sufficient 
to enable the student to enter Latin 
classes in the University.” In 1904 this 
pronouncement was supplemented by 
the words, “but arrangements are made 
whereby students who present two or 
three units may make up full entrance 
requirements under private instruction.” 
In the Calendar of the next year this 
statement was replaced by the single 
sentence: “N.B. This preparation is suf- 
ficient to enable the student to enter Lat- 
in A or B in the University.” There 
followed, in its proper place, an announce- 
ment of these two courses, similar to 
high-school courses of the third and 
fourth years and hitherto regarded as 
preparatory, but carrying full college 
credit from that date. By anticipation it 
may be added that in 1910, in response 
to a demand that the needs of premedical 
and predental students be more ade- 
quately supplied, two courses in elemen- 
tary Latin were announced. Since they 
were not recognized as college courses, 
and no credit was given for them, every 
student was charged a tutoring fee of 
$10 for each course until 1927, when, by 
faculty action, elementary Latin was 
placed on the same basis as other ele- 
mentary language courses. The College 
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of Literature, Science, and the Arts had 
expanded downward to include all of 
the secondary school’s courses in Latin. 

Dennison once more, in 1910, with- 
drew from the department, going to 
Swarthmore College, where he served as 
a professor of Latin until his death in 
1917. His place was not immediately 
filled, but in 191 1 Instructor John G. Win- 
ter, most of whose courses had been in the 
Department of Greek, was made Assist- 
ant Professor of Ancient Languages. 
Miss Orma Fitch Butler (’97, Ph.D. 
’07) began her long service to the depart- 
ment in 1912, as an assistant in Roman 
archaeology. During Kelsey’s absence in 
1919-20 James Eugene Dunlap (Ripon 
’10, Ph.D. Michigan ’20) served as In- 
structor in Latin. 

The decade which thus ended was one 
of severe trials. The department had 
hardly succeeded in adapting its pro- 
gram to the changes of the preceding dec- 
ade when, in 1912, the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts at- 
tempted to prevent certain abuses of the 
elective system by imposing “group re- 
quirements” for graduation and a limi- 
tation upon the amount of work which a 
student might elect in any one group (see 
Part II : Office of the Registrar). The 
mandatory diversification of program 
made it almost impossible for a Latin 
student to gain the necessary familiarity 
with Greek and also the practical ac- 
quaintance with both French and Ger- 
man which was required and indispen- 
sable for research leading to the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Thus, the effect of 
the new legislation upon the Department 
of Latin was to prevent it from giving 
its own students the preparation for 
graduate work which had hitherto been 
regarded as essential. Henceforth the 
doctor’s degree was more frequently 
conferred upon students whose under- 
graduate work was done in other institu- 
tions. 
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The Department of Latin was also af- 
fected adversely by the World War. 
Since it had little to offer toward the 
immediate solution of those questions 
which so completely occupied the atten- 
tion of the world, its courses attracted a 
smaller number of students. This was like- 
wise true of Latin in secondary schools, 
which were preparing a thin crop for 
subsequent transplanting, with results 
to be mentioned later. 

Kelsey’s leave of absence of 1919-20 
was renewed for 1920-21, when Dr. But- 
ler was also given leave of absence to as- 
sist him in projects which he was 
developing in Mediterranean lands. 
Bruno Meinecke (Tennessee ’08, Ph.D. 
Michigan ’22) served as Assistant Pro- 
fessor during this year, then left for Hope 
College, where he served on the faculty 
for six years. Kelsey was planning 
further excavation abroad in the inter- 
ests of the department, and in anticipa- 
tion of his absence Dunlap, who from 1920 
to 1923 had taught at Indiana Univer- 
sity, was recalled as Assistant Professor 
of Latin and Greek. Another instruc- 
tor was added to the staff, and George 
Robert Swain (’97, A.M. ’14), who 
had held an assistantship in the de- 
partment from 1914 to 1917, was ap- 
pointed teaching assistant in Latin and 
technical expert in photography. In 
1921-22 Professor Winter was on leave 
of absence for a year of study and travel 
abroad. 

With the establishment of the Uni- 
versity High School in 1923, Wilbert 
Lester Carr (Drake ’98, A.M. ibid. ’99) 
was called from Oberlin College as As- 
sociate Professor of Latin and of the 
Teaching of Latin, and head of the 
Department of Latin in the new school, 
and the courses in pedagogy which had 
been taught by Professor Crittenden 
were now transferred to the School of 
Education. In 1925 Dr. Meinecke re- 
turned to the University and introduced 


courses in medical Latin and in Medieval 
Latin. 

For many years Meader had devoted 
his time largely to the teaching of Rus- 
sian and general linguistics. John Henry 
Muyskens (’13, Sc.D. ’25), Instructor in 
French, began to assist in the phonetics 
instruction in 1921 and four years later 
was appointed Assistant Professor of 
Phonetics in the Department of Latin. 
He continued to serve in this department 
until 1932, when the courses in general 
linguistics and phonetics were incorpo- 
rated in the Department of Speech and 
General Linguistics. 

Early in 1927 Kelsey returned from 
Europe in poor health. He attempted to 
resume his duties as head of the depart- 
ment, but soon entered the hospital, 
where his death, on May 14, 1927, ended 
a service to the University which had 
extended over nearly four decades. 
Through all this period he had main- 
tained the vitality and energy which had 
characterized him on his first arrival on 
the campus in 1889. He was an exacting 
but inspiring teacher. His devotion to 
the welfare of the department and its 
members was untiring and unselfish. 
Like Professors Frieze and Jones, he 
brought wide recognition to the Univer- 
sity by his publication of texts, particu- 
larly his school editions of selections 
from Cicero and of Caesar’s Commen- 
tarii de Bello Gallico y which were used 
from coast to coast. So popular was 
this edition of Caesar that upon one oc- 
casion, when Kelsey was to make a pub- 
lic address in Denver, he was introduced 
as “the man who wrote Caesar’s Gallic 
War." His zeal in promoting sound in- 
struction in the classics led him to main- 
tain close relations with the secondary- 
school teachers of Michigan. He was 
similarly active and influential in several 
national associations and did much to 
foster high ideals of scholarship. In 1904 
he started the Humanistic Series of the 
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University of Michigan Studies, which 
has brought renown to the University 
throughout the world. By his own efforts 
he secured money for the publication of 
the earlier volumes, and he was editor of 
the series until his death. Through the 
response to his appeals for help, the work 
upon the great Thesaurus Linguae La- 
tinae, which German scholars could no 
longer support after the World War, was 
saved from abandonment. His most 
widely known scholarly work was the 
volume, Pompeii: Its Life and Art y based 
upon the work of Professor Mau; his 
greatest contribution to classical scholar- 
ship was his effective fostering of schol- 
arly ideals and institutions. He pointed 
the way which the Department of Latin 
must follow for years to come. 

At the death of Professor Kelsey, Pro- 
fessor Sanders was designated as acting 
head of the Department of Latin, and 
he continued in this capacity through the 
next year, 1927-28. The proposed reor- 
ganization of the College, which was 
under discussion at this time, made ad- 
justments within the department doubly 
difficult. As the year approached its 
close, Sanders accepted an appointment 
as director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome and received 
an extended leave of absence from the 
University. By unanimous request of the 
members of the department, Professor 
John G. Winter was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in the task of administra- 
tion. 

Winter’s administrative ability had 
previously been recognized by President 
Little, and in 1928 he assumed his posi- 
tion as head of the Department of Latin, 
Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature, Director of the Museum of 
Classical Archaeology, and Director of 
the Division of Fine Arts. He reorganized 
the Museum and obtained for it the use 
of Newberry Hall, thus fulfilling the 
dream of Professor Frieze. To provide 


more adequately for instruction in ar- 
chaeology, which had been one of Pro- 
fessor Kelsey’s principal interests, Ben- 
jamin Dean Meritt (Hamilton ’20, LL.D. 
ibid. ’37, Ph.D. Princeton ’24) was called 
from the assistant directorship of the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens to be Associate Professor of Latin 
and Greek. He revived certain courses in 
archaeology which had been omitted 
from the Announcements for several 
years, and Dr. Butler taught a course in 
numismatics. During the year 1929-30 
Winter held the lectureship of the 
Thomas Spencer Jerome Foundation in 
the American Academy in Rome. 

The decade which closed in 1930 was 
one of varied fortunes. In the early years 
the adverse effects of the World War 
upon enrollments were a cause of serious 
concern. Then an increase in the size of 
classes began, which continued almost to 
the end of the period. These changes may 
be illustrated by the enrollment varia- 
tions in two senior courses, the Teach- 
ers’ Course in Caesar and the Teachers’ 
Course in Vergil, which were each given 
in two large sections in 1913-14. In 
1923-24 the numbers had fallen to one 
section of scarcely a dozen students, but 
in the following year they began to rise, 
reaching a maximum in 1928-29, when 
thirty-eight students were enrolled in 
each course. 

Of equal significance was the develop- 
ment of new interests by members of the 
staff. During his absence in 1919 and 
subsequent years, Kelsey had supervised 
excavations in Antioch of Pisidia, had 
assisted in exploratory excavations at 
ancient Carthage, and had initiated 
the University’s archaeological work in 
Egypt on the site of the old town of Ka- 
ranis in the Fayum. He also arranged for 
the purchase of numerous Greek and Lat- 
in manuscripts and for the acquisition 
of papyri recovered from the sands of 
Egypt. A full account of these efforts 
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and of their very important results is re- 
corded elsewhere (see Part VIII: Art 
and Archaeological Collections). 
Here it is sufficient to state that they 
added stimulus to instruction in archae- 
ology and gave new direction to the re- 
search interests of various members of 
the Departments of Latin and Greek, 
making possible the remarkable scholarly 
achievement of this decade and of the 
one to follow. 

When Winter returned in 1930, Carr 
had resigned from the faculty to accept a 
position in the Teachers’ College of Co- 
lumbia University, and the vacancy thus 
created had been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Fred Sylvester Dunham (’06, 
A.M. ’07), of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, as Assistant Professor of Latin 
and of the Teaching of Latin, and head 
of the Department of Latin in the Uni- 
versity High School. 

After an absence of three years, San- 
ders returned to the department in the 
fall of 1931 as Professor of Latin. In the 
following year he was also named Chair- 
man of the Department of Speech and 
General Linguistics, in which were incor- 
porated the courses in phonetics and lin- 
guistics which had been developed under 
the direction of Meader. At the time of 
this reorganization Meader’s long serv- 
ice to the Latin Department was ended 
by his transfer to the staff in speech 
and general linguistics. He had con- 
tributed much, especially in the organi- 
zation of new courses, and many genera- 
tions of students recall with pleasure the 
hours spent in his classes. 

Meritt was given leave of absence for 
1932-33 to be visiting professor at the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, after which he resigned and ac- 
cepted a professorship in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

On December 17, 1933, Albert R. 
Crittenden died, after a very brief illness. 
For more than a quarter of a century he 


had been a quiet but effective teacher in 
the department, and his loss was a se- 
vere blow. He had revived the course in 
Roman law a few years after Professor 
Drake had withdrawn from the depart- 
ment and had provided for the needs of 
his classes by publishing, in 1928, Read- 
ings in Roman Law. Professor Emeritus 
Drake returned to the teaching of Latin 
to conduct these classes until the close of 
the year. 

In 1934 Meinecke became Associate 
Professor and Frank Olin Copley (Stan- 
ford ’30, Ph.D. ibid. ’34) was appointed 
Instructor in Latin. Clark Hopkins 
(Yale ’17, A.M. Oxon. ’21, Ph.D. Wis- 
consin ’24) was called to the University 
in 1935 to be Associate Professor of 
Greek and Latin. He had been held di- 
rector of Yale University’s excavations 
at Dura-Europos in Syria and was thus 
able to continue and develop the courses 
in archaeology in addition to his teaching 
of Greek and Latin authors. 

As the year 1937-38 was drawing to its 
close Assistant Professor Butler became 
too ill to continue her work and died 
shortly after, on June 16. Her twenty- 
five years of teaching and of labor on the 
archaeological collections had ended. In 
the minutes of the faculty this tribute 
was paid to her: 

Loyalty to friends, devotion to work, and 
interest in her students were dominant traits 
in her character. The simple dignified words 
found in so many of the Latin inscriptions on 
which she worked may be appropriately ap- 
plied to a life which, like hers, deserves re- 
membrance; Bene merenti. 

In the fall of 1938 Enoch Ernest Pe- 
terson (Luther ’12, A.M. Michigan ’32) 
a member of the staff of the Museum of 
Classical Archaeology, assumed Assist- 
ant Professor Butler’s laboratory course 
in antiquities and the course in numis- 
matics. At the same time Roger Ambrose 
Pack (’29, Ph.D. ’34), who had been ap- 
pointed Acting Instructor in Latin and 
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Greek in 1936, joined the staff as an 
instructor. 

At the end of the first semester of 
1 938-39 Professor H. A. Sanders, who 
had reached the age of retirement, be- 
came Professor Emeritus of Latin, more 
than forty-six years after his first ap- 
pointment in 1893. His unremitting in- 
dustry in varied scholarly pursuits, but 
especially in the study of old Biblical 
texts, has brought distinction to him- 
self and to the University. He has been 
a shrewd counselor in the affairs of 
the department and a kindly adviser to 
its younger members. His insistence upon 
high standards of scholarship and his 
courageous defense of the interests of the 
department have commanded the re- 
spect of all his colleagues. 

In less than two decades preceding 
1940 there was a complete change in the 
staff of the department except for its 
present head, Professor J. G. Winter. To 
him has fallen the difficult task of main- 
taining the high standards of teaching 
and of scholarship set by his predeces- 
sors. His associates look forward with 
confidence to the decade which lies be- 
fore them. 

The years 1930-40 have witnessed 
more clearly than any preceding period 
the unfortunate results of the confusion 
which has developed in secondary educa- 
tion. In the high schools there have been 
an unparalleled influx of pupils (many of 
them of inferior ability), a resulting shift 
of emphasis in instruction toward voca- 
tional preparation, and a too prevalent 
abandonment of definite standards of 
achievement. These factors have af- 
fected the department in various ways. 
Fewer students enter the University 
with the traditional four years’ prepara- 
tion in Latin, and it has been necessary 
to give added attention to those courses 
in the department which were formerly 
regarded as preparatory to college work. 
Enrollments in the senior courses are 
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correspondingly smaller than in the pre- 
ceding decade. 

Fortunately, the graduate courses of 
the department have attracted superior 
students from an ever widening area 
which extends beyond the borders of the 
United States. In the decade ending in 
1940 the master of arts degree was con- 
ferred upon 189 students in Latin. Seven 
received the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy in Latin, and six received the same 
degree in Latin and Greek. 

Summer courses were first organized 
in 1894 an d were principally of under- 
graduate character. Gradually the de- 
mand for graduate courses increased, and 
those designed for undergraduates at- 
tracted fewer students until in the early 
twenties it was no longer practicable to 
include in the summer program courses 
for which graduate credit was not given. 
The number of students seeking ad- 
vanced degrees through summer work in 
the department has grown larger, with 
only an occasional downward fluctua- 
tion. During the five years ending in 
June, 1935, 219 students were enrolled in 
summer courses in Latin, and in the next 
five years the number was 303. The Uni- 
versity’s program in the classical lan- 
guages is now unsurpassed by any in the 
country. Two institutes for teachers of 
Latin have been held during the summer 
session and have enrolled teachers from 
Maine to California, and from the Gulf 
states to the Canadian border. At no 
time in its history has the Department of 
Latin been more widely recognized than 
it is at present. 

Recognition must here be given to the 
generosity of Mr. Theodore D. Buhl, of 
Detroit, in establishing the Buhl classical 
fellowships in 1901, and to Mrs. Theo- 
dore D. Buhl and her son, Mr. Lawrence 
D. Buhl, in continuing them. In a pe- 
riod of forty years more than fifty gradu- 
ate students have been recipients of 
these fellowships, to many of whom the 
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continuance of their studies would other- 
wise have been impossible. In addition to 
six members of the present University 
faculty who are occupied in teaching or 
research in the classics, former Buhl 
classical fellows are known to be en- 
gaged in teaching or administrative work 
in the University of North Dakota, But- 


ler University, Pomona College, South- 
western University, the University of 
Illinois, New York City College, Luther 
College, Colby College, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Indiana University, the Michigan 
State Normal College, and other institu- 
tions of similar standing. 

James E. Dunlap 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE* 


T HE University of Michigan, after 
giving instruction in librarian- 
ship in the summer session for 
many years, opened in the autumn of 
1926 a Department of Library Science 
as part of the undergraduate curriculum 
in the College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. Four years later the require- 
ments for admission were changed to 
put the work of the Department of 
Library Science on a strictly graduate 
basis. 

The Department of Library Science 
has restricted the numbers of its stu- 
dents, particularly in recent years, to a 
small and compact group of high aca- 
demic standing. It has aimed to train a 

* Reprinted, in slightly revised form, from The 
Library Journal, 62 (1937): 27. 


comparatively small number of especially 
selected students rather than to seek to 
attract considerable numbers. 

The department has been extremely 
fortunate in its faculty. Margaret Mann, 
Associate Professor Emeritus since 1939, 
and Associate Professor Eunice Wead 
(Smith *02, A.M. Michigan ’27) have 
been connected with the department 
since its beginning. During its first year, 
Sydney Bancroft Mitchell (McGill ’01, 
A.M. ibid. ’04), of the University of 
California, held the professorship at 
Michigan. He was succeeded by Asso- 
ciate Professor Carleton B. Joeckel (Wis- 
consin ’08, Ph.D. Chicago ’34, B.L.S. 
New York State Lib. School ’10), who 
later went to the University of Chicago. 
Joeckel was succeeded by Harland Ab- 
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bott Carpenter (Boston ’25, B.S.L.S. 
Columbia ’28), who in turn was followed 
by Cecil John McHale (Carleton ’22, 
A.M. Harvard ’25, A.B.L.S. Michigan 
’* 9 ). 

In 1938 the Carnegie Corporation 
gave the department an endowment of 
$ 1 50,000 (later increased to $200,000). 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness (North Dakota 
’16, B.L.S. Illinois ’20) was called from 
the University of Arizona to take an en- 
dowed chair thus provided and was after- 
ward promoted to the chairmanship of 
the department. .Katherine Elizabeth 
Schultz (Smith ’18, A.M.L.S. Michigan 
’34) was appointed Assistant Professor 
in 1939, succeeding Associate Professor 
Mann. In addition to the three full-time 
members of the staff, the department 
has drawn since its beginning on the staff 
of the University Library for instruction 
in the regular academic year. In its early 
years Francis L. D. Goodrich (’03, B.L.S. 
’16, A.M. ’16), the Associate Librarian, 
and later his successor, Samuel Wilson 
McAllister (’16, A.M. ’22, B.S.L.S. Co- 
lumbia ’28), had charge of a few courses. 
R. H. Gjelsness, when he was Assistant 
Librarian, Edward Henry Eppens (B.D. 
Yale ’96), the chief classifier, and Edith 
Thomas (’14), the head of the Library 
Extension Service, have likewise been 
members of the faculty of the depart- 
ment. In each summer since 1927 the 
summer session has drawn to the city of 
Ann Arbor teachers of library science 
from other institutions and librarians of 
distinction. 


In the first fifteen years of the depart- 
ment’s existence, 739 degrees in library 
science were conferred — 538 bachelor’s, 
200 master’s, and 1 doctor’s. 

The department is definitely inte- 
grated with the work of the University 
in both the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts and the Graduate 
School. The department does not exist as 
a separate educational unit, as do most 
university library schools. Admissions to 
the department and the work of students 
conform in every respect to the rigid and 
exacting conditions laid down by the 
University for work beyond the first 
bachelor’s degree. 

While a number of the graduates of 
the Department of Library Science have 
gone into public library work, it is note- 
worthy that the majority of them are to 
be found in college and university li- 
braries and in libraries of research insti- 
tutions. This is only natural, in view of 
the close connection between the Univer- 
sity Library and the Department of Li- 
brary Science, which operated under a 
single director until 1940. 

The department has had an unusual 
number of students from abroad, par- 
ticularly from Italy and New Zealand. 

In earlier years definite efforts were 
made to train librarians for high schools 
in Michigan and the surrounding states. 
The courses furnishing such training had 
to be curtailed because of reductions in 
income owing to the prevailing economic 
crisis. 

William W. Bishop 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


I. The History of the Department 

W HEN the seven young men 
who constituted the first stu- 
dent body came to Ann Arbor 
in the fall of 1 841 to enter the newly or- 
ganized University of Michigan, one of 
the two professors who welcomed them 
was the Reverend George Palmer Wil- 
liams (Vermont ’25, LL.D. Kenyon ’49), 
Professor of Mathematics. To this year 
may therefore be assigned the birth of 
the Department of Mathematics. 

Professor Williams, who was thirty- 
nine years old at that time, had had a 
varied teaching experience as principal 
of the preparatory school at Kenyon 
College, Ohio, for four years, and as a 
teacher of ancient languages in Western 
University of Pennsylvania and at Ken- 
yon College for six years. He came to 
Ann Arbor from Pontiac, where he had 
been principal of the University’s Pon- 
tiac branch since 1837 (see Part I: 
Branches). When the first class grad- 
uated in 1845 Professor Williams, as 
President of the Faculty, gave the mem- 
bers their diplomas. 

The history of the Department of 
Mathematics may be divided into four 
periods, the first extending from the en- 
trance of the first class in 1 841 to the ap- 
pointment of Edward Olney in 1863, the 
second to the death of Professor Olney 
in 1887, the third to the death of Profes- 
sor Beman in 1922, and the fourth to the 
present time. 

The first period, 1841-63. — For a 
number of years after 1843 George P. 
Williams was listed in the annual Cata- 
logue as Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics. The total enrollment 
in the 1840’s was so small that he was 
able to conduct all of the classes in both 
of these subjects, but as the Univer- 
sity attracted more students it became 


necessary that his burden of teaching 
should be divided. Two professorships 
were formed from his chair in 1854, a °d 
his title was changed to Professor of 
Mathematics. In 1854-55 there were 
sixty-three freshmen — almost as many 
students as were in the other three classes 
combined. The following year Williams 
was assisted in mathematics by Alexander 
Winchell, then Professor of Natural His- 
tory, and William G. Peck, Professor of 
Physics and Civil Engineering. In May, 
1856, William Petit Trowbridge (U. S. 
Mil. Acad. ’48, Ph.D. hon. Princeton ’79, 
LL.D. Michigan ’87) was also appointed 
Professor of Mathematics, but he served 
for only one year, and later had a dis- 
tinguished career in engineering. One 
of the University’s own graduates, John 
Emory Clark (’56, A.M. ’59), was As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics for 
the following two years. During the re- 
maining four years of the period Williams 
was assisted by James Craig Watson (’57, 
Ph.D. Leipzig ’70, LL.D. Columbia ’77). 
Watson, a gifted mathematician, was 
only twenty-one years old when he be- 
came Instructor in Mathematics and 
temporary Professor of Astronomy in 
1859. He later brought fame to Michigan 
as Professor of Astronomy and Director 
of the Detroit Observatory (see Part III: 
Department of Astronomy). 

In this early period the work in math- 
ematics included algebra and geometry 
in the freshman year, and plane and 
spherical trigonometry and some analyti- 
cal geometry and calculus in the soph- 
omore year. The books used, Davies’ 
translations of Bourdon’s Algebra and 
Legendre’s Geometry , Davies and Loo- 
mis’ Trigonometry, Loomis’ Analytical Ge- 
ometry, and Loomis’ Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, give some idea of the 
ground covered in the early courses. The 
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new University soon showed its broad- 
minded attitude toward education by 
providing a scientific course parallel with 
the classical course. As early as the year 
1854-55 the number of freshmen in the 
scientific course exceeded the number 
pursuing the classical course, this year 
marking the beginning of the popularity 
of the new course. The number of upper- 
classmen who had chosen it was only 
eleven — less than one-sixth of the en- 
rollment in the junior and senior classes. 
The curriculum for students enrolled in 
the scientific course included an addi- 
tional term of calculus and such applied 
subjects as surveying, navigation, de- 
scriptive geometry, and drawing and 
architecture. 

Even in these very early days exten- 
sive plans were in mind for a more ad- 
vanced development: 

UNIVERSITY COURSE 

This Course .... for those who have 
taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts or ... . 
Bachelor of Science .... when completely 
furnished with able professors and the ma- 
terial of learning, will correspond to that 
pursued in the Universities of France and 
Germany. {Cat., 1852-53, p. 26.) 

A skeleton outline of the proposed 
course lists twenty subjects of study, in 
which higher mathematics occupies the 
seventh place. The first step toward a 
realization of this more advanced pro- 
gram was signalized by the appearance, 
in the Catalogue of 1856-57, of a list of 
books for reference. In the higher mathe- 
matics mention was made of Church’s 
Analytical Geometry , Church’s Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus , Courtenay’s 
Calculus , and Peirce’s Curves and Func- 
tions. 

In the Catalogue of 1858-59 appeared 
the announcement of a “Programme of 
Studies for the Degrees of A.M. and 
M.S.” Professor Williams offered further 
work in calculus, and Assistant Professor 
Clark offered courses in the same pro- 
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gram — Higher Algebra; Calculus, which 
proposed to give a general view of defi- 
nite integrals, differential equations, 
including the theory of singular solu- 
tions, and partial differential equa- 
tions; and Method of Variations. It is 
interesting to speculate what the results 
might have been if Assistant Professor 
Clark had remained to perfect this am- 
bitious program. 

With a staff consisting of Professor 
Williams and Instructor Watson it was 
inevitable that the emphasis during the 
remaining four years of this first period 
should be on applied mathematics. Wat- 
son, in addition to his instructorship in 
mathematics, was Professor of Astron- 
omy in 1859-60 and then for three years 
was Professor of Physics. He offered 
as Physics in the graduate program an- 
alytical mechanics and the mathematical 
theory of heat, light, and sound. 

The second period, 1863-87. — The 
fall of 1 863, with the departure of Brun- 
now as Professor of Astronomy and the 
appointment of Edward Olney (A.M. 
hon. Madison University ’53, LL.D. 
Kalamazoo ’73) as Professor of Mathe- 
matics, marks the beginning of the sec- 
ond period. Watson became Professor 
of Astronomy and Director of the De- 
troit Observatory, and Williams, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, a position which he 
held until 1875. From that year until his 
death in 1881 he was Professor Emeritus. 

At the opening of the second period 
Professor Olney and one instructor con- 
stituted the staff. Olney was thirty-five 
years old when he came to the University 
to take charge of the work in mathemat- 
ics. He was not a college graduate, but 
had educated himself while working on 
a farm. He had served five years as 
principal of the Perrysburg Union School 
in Perrysburg, Ohio, and for ten years 
had held the chair of mathematics in 
Kalamazoo College. During his first two 
years at the University of Michigan 01 - 
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ney was assisted by Allen Jeremiah Curtis 
(Kalamazoo ’60, A.M. Michigan ’61), 
who had been his colleague on the Kala- 
mazoo College faculty. At the Univer- 
sity Curtis was an instructor in both 
mathematics and rhetoric. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1865 by William Butler Mor- 
gan (Haverford ’53, A.M. ibid. ’57, Mich- 
igan ’63*), who remained only one year 
and taught civil engineering as well as 
mathematics. Then for five years George 
Benjamin Merriman (Ohio Wesleyan ’63, 
A.M. Michigan ’64), Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, divided the classes with 
Professor Olney. Merriman had studied 
law and had been admitted to the bar. 
In 1871 he left the department, but con- 
tinued in the University, in the Depart- 
ment of Physics, through 1874-75. Dur- 
ing a part of the time that Merriman 
taught in the Department of Mathe- 
matics Mark Walrod Harrington (’68, 
A.M. *71, LL.D. ’94), an instructor, gave 
a part of his time to the subject, though 
his interests were rather in the natural 
and physical sciences. He definitely en- 
tered the fields of geology and biology 
in 1872 and was later a noted astrono- 
mer and meteorologist (see Part III: 
Meteorology and Department of 
Astronomy). 

In 1871-72 Merriman was replaced 
by three instructors — Wooster Woodruff 
Beman (’70, A.M. ’73, LL.D. Kalamazoo 
’08), Edward Laurens Mark (’71, Ph.D. 
Leipzig ’76, LL.D. Michigan ’96), and 
Marcus Baker (’70, A.M. ’76, LL.B. 
Columbian University ’96). Of these, 
Beman was the only one who remained, 
Mark leaving after one year and Baker 
after two. 

The staff took on greater permanence 
during 1874-75, for Olney and Beman, 
who now became an assistant professor, 
were joined by Charles Nelson Jones 
(Oberlin ’71), and these three, with the 
addition of an occasional assistant or 
instructor, constituted the staff of the 


department for the remaining thirteen 
years of the period. 

The undergraduate curriculum in 
mathematics at the beginning of this 
second period was much like that which 
had obtained from the earliest days. In 
the classical course there were plane ge- 
ometry and trigonometry in the first 
semester of the freshman year, algebra 
in the second; plane analytical geometry 
and differential calculus in the first se- 
mester of the sophomore year, and solid 
geometry and integral calculus in the 
second; in the junior year there was 
physics, supplemented by spherical ge- 
ometry and spherical trigonometry. The 
curriculum in the scientific course de- 
voted more time to calculus and included 
descriptive geometry and analytical me- 
chanics. Ray’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
and Ray’s Algebra , Part II, replaced 
some of the earlier texts, and soon some 
of Olney’s own books came into use. 

The Catalogue for the year 1867-68 
contains the following description of the 
work in mathematics (pp. 63-64): 

The course pursued in Pure Mathematics 
has reference both to intellectual training 
and the acquisition of practical knowledge. 
Ray’s text-books in Elementary Geometry 
and Algebra were used in the Freshman 
year. During this year the student is kept 
pretty close to the methods of the author; 
but much stress is laid upon the solution of 
problems and the performance of all practical 
exercises tending to promote thoroughness 
and independent thought. In the Sophomore 
year, while text-books are used, a part of the 
course is given by lectures in order to give 
greater breadth of view, and to develop in 
the pupil the power of investigation, by fol- 
lowing out suggestions made by the lecturer. 
For General Geometry and Calculus Loomis’ 
class-book is used. In the Scientific courses 
Davies’ Analytical Geometry and Davies’ 
Descriptive Geometry and Warren’s Per- 
spective Drawing are used on their several 
subjects. 

Ample provision is made for those who 
wish to pursue a more extended course of 
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Mathematical studies, by allowing them to 
substitute mathematical for other studies, 
according to the preceding synopsis of the 
Courses of Instruction. In this way the 
Geometry, Infinitesimal Calculus, Calculus 
of Variations, and the Calculus of Finite 
Differences may be pursued as far as stu- 
dents may desire. 

The Catalogue for the following year 
gives a detailed outline (p. 51), listing 
with great detail the topics included in 
the various courses: 

VI. — Pure Mathematics 
Classical Course 

Freshmen. — Geometry , Problems in con- 
struction, Review of Properties of Triangles, 
Polygons, Plane Areas, Solid and Spherical 
Geometry; Algebra , Quadratics, Ratio, Pro- 
portion, Progressions, Theory of Indeter- 
minate Coefficients, Binomial Theorem and 
its application to the development of Func- 
tions, Theory and Use of Logarithms, Inde- 
terminate Analysis, and the Elements of the 
Theory of Equations. 

Sophomores. — Trigonometry , Plane and 
Spherical; General Geometry , Construction of 
Equations, Production of Equations of Plane 
Loci, transformation of Coordinates, and the 
Properties of the Conic Sections; Elective; 
Calculus , Differential, including Differentia- 
tion of Functions of a Single Variable, Mc- 
Laurin’s and Taylor’s Theorems with Bi- 
nomial Theorem and Theory of Logarithms 
deduced, Maxima and Minima of Functions 
of a Single Variable, Radius of Curvature, 
and the Elementary Principles of Tracing 
Curves; Integral, Elementary Forms, Bi- 
nomial Differentials, Rectification and Quad- 
rature of Plane Curves, and Surfaces and 
Volumes of Solids of Revolution. 

For the students who took the scien- 
tific course there were added topics in 
algebra: resolution of cubic equations 
and a more complete view of the theory 
of equations, including Sturm’s theorem 
and Homer’s method of resolving nu- 
merical higher equations. 

In the civil engineering course there 
was a further requirement: 
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Juniors. — General Geometry , Polar Co- 
ordinates, Lines, Planes and surfaces in 
Space including Surfaces of the 2d Order; 
Calculus , Differential including Functions of 
Several Variables with a fuller view of the 
Theory of Curves, and Integral including 
Functions of two Variables and Special 
Processes. 

When these descriptions were rewrit- 
ten for the Catalogue of 1872-73, it was 
possible to mention Olney’s Treatise on 
Special or Elementary Geometry , Part III, 
and Olney’s Algebra , Part III, which 
had recently appeared, as indicating the 
ground covered. These texts were fairly 
complete, beginning with first principles. 
The Part III in each case embraced the 
topics especially fitted for university 
work. The ideal that Olney had in mind 
for college work in mathematics and for 
the appropriate high-school preparation 
is clearly set forth in the following para- 
graph from the Preface of his Geometry: 

Part III, which is contained only in the 
University Edition , has been written with 
special reference to the needs of students in 
the University oj Michigan . Our admirable 
system of public High Schools, of which 
schools there is now one in almost every con- 
siderable village, promises ere long to be- 
come to us something near what the German 
Gymnasia are to their Universities. In order 
to promote the legitimate development of 
these schools, it is necessary that the Uni- 
versity resign to them the work of instruc- 
tion in the elements of the various branches, 
as fast and as far as they are prepared in 
sufficient numbers to undertake it. It is 
thought that these schools should now give 
instruction in Elementary Geometry, which 
has hitherto been given in our ordinary col- 
lege course. The first two parts of this 
volume furnish this amount of instruction, 
and students are expected to pass an exami- 
nation upon it on their entrance into the 
University. This amount of preparation en- 
ables students to extend their knowledge of 
Geometry, during the Freshman year in the 
University, considerably beyond what has 
hitherto been practicable. As a text-book for 
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such students, Part III has been written. At 
this stage of his progress, the student is 
prepared to learn to investigate for himself. 
Hence he is here furnished with a large col- 
lection of well classified theorems and prob- 
lems, which afford a review of all that has 
gone before, extend his knowledge of geo- 
metrical truth, and give him the needed 
discipline in original demonstration. To de- 
velop the power of independent thought, is 
the most difficult, while it is the most im- 
portant part of the teacher’s work. Great 
pains have therefore been taken, in this part 
of the work, to render such aid, and only 
such , as a student ought to require in ad- 
vancing from the stage in which he has been 
following the processes of others, to that of 
independent reasoning. In the second place, 
this part contains what is usually styled 
Applications of Algebra to Geometry , with an 
extended and carefully selected range of 
examples in this important subject. A third 
purpose has been to present in this part an 
introduction to what is often spoken of as 
the Modem Geometry , by which is meant the 
results of modern thought in developing 
geometrical truth upon the direct method. 
While, as a system of geometrical reasoning, 
this Geometry is not philosophically differ- 
ent from that with which the student of 
Euclid is familiar, and which is properly dis- 
tinguished as the special or direct method, 
the character of the facts developed is quite 
novel. So much so, indeed, that the student 
who has no knowledge of Geometry but that 
which our common text-books furnish, 
knows absolutely nothing of the domain into 
which most of the brilliant advances of the 
present century have been made. He knows 
not even the terms in which the ideas of such 
writers as Poncelet, Chasles, and Salmon, 
are expressed, and he is quite as much a 
stranger to the thought. In this part are pre- 
sented the fundamental ideas concerning 
Loci, Symmetry , Maxima and Minima , 
Isoperimetry , the Theory of Transversals , 
Anharmonic Ratio , Polars , Radical Axes , and 
other modern views concerning the circle. 

Olney was a master of clear exposition, 
and the influence of his books was wide- 
spread among the high schools of the 
region. 


The Calendar of 1878-79 shows a con- 
siderable advance in the direction of our 
present practice. For the first time, all 
courses were listed by number and the 
number of recitations per week was 
stated. The list (p. 31) follows: 

FIRST SEMESTER 

1. Advanced Algebra. Four times a week. 

2. General Geometry and Calculus. Four 

times a week. 

3. Advanced General Geometry and Calcu- 

lus. Five times a week. 

4. Determinants. Once a week. 

SECOND SEMESTER 

5. Advanced Geometry; Plane and Spheri- 

cal Trigonometry. Four times a week. 

6. General Geometry and Calculus. Four 

times a week. 

7. Modern Geometry and Trilinear Co-ordi- 

nates. Twice a week. 

8. Calculus of Variations. Twice a week, first 

half of semester. 

9. Quaternions. Twice a week, second half 

of semester. 

In 1879-80 a two-hour course in trig- 
onometry and a four-hour course in an- 
alytical mechanics were added, and the 
following statement appeared (p. 33) : 

It is proposed to add a two years’ course 
of Mathematical reading as soon as there 
shall be a sufficient demand for it, in such 
standard works as Salmon’s Higher Algebra , 
Frost’s Solid Geometry , Doctor’s Deter- 
minants, Todhunter’s or Price’s Integral Cal- 
culus and Taite’s Quaternions . 

Two years later this reading course was 
listed as Course 17, and Scott’s Determi- 
nants and Routh’s Rigid Dynamics were 
mentioned among the suggested books. 
The course in analytical mechanics was 
extended to two semesters, the second 
being devoted to dynamics. Two-hour 
courses in advanced algebra and geome- 
try were also added, but these repre- 
sented rearrangements of work already 
given with but little new subject matter. 
In 1885-86 the course in geometry was 
extended to two semesters, and included 
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synthetic projective geometry. It was, 
however, a course intended for freshmen. 
A two-hour course in the elements of 
the theory of functions, including ellip- 
tic functions, was added, completing the 
list of courses offered in 1886-87, the end 
of the second period. 

Professor Olney was well aware that 
the department, to do effective work, 
must be provided with library facilities 
and other equipment. The inadequate 
library appropriations permitted few ad- 
ditions to the small group of mathemati- 
cal books included in the original 3,700 
bought in Europe by Asa Gray. The rec- 
ords show that in 1881 Olney addressed 
the Board of Regents on the needs of 
the Department of Mathematics, recom- 
mending the purchase of additional text- 
books. Crelle’s Journal was mentioned as 
being particularly needed. An appropria- 
tion of #500 was made for the purchase 
of the complete set of this Journal , but 
the appropriation was not used, for Mr. 
E. C. Hegeler, of La Salle, Illinois, placed 
the same amount at Professor Olney’s 
disposal for this purpose. On two earlier 
occasions Olney had asked for funds to 
procure means of illustration in his de- 
partment and had been granted $ 50 in 
1 864 and $70 in 1 865. Some of the models 
included in the department’s collection 
were doubtless part of these early pur- 
chases. 

Two circumstances point to the con- 
clusion that the work in mathematics was 
exacting in those early times: Professor 
Olney was commonly known among the 
students by the nickname of “Toughy,” 
and in November, 1880, the Board of Re- 
gents found it desirable to pass a resolu- 
tion directing an investigation of the sub- 
ject, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Literary Faculty be 
requested carefully to examine as to the 
amount of time required by the students to 
prepare their mathematical recitations, and 
to see that these studies do not interfere with 
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others equally important and necessary to a 
course of liberal education. ( R.P . , 1876-81, 
p. 609.) 

The third period, 1887-1922. — Upon 
the death of Professor Olney, Associate 
Professor Beman was promoted to a 
professorship in mathematics and Assist- 
ant Professor Jones was named Profes- 
sor of Applied Mathematics. With these 
changes the department entered the 
third period. Jones held his position 
only during 1887-88. 

By the following year, 1888-89, of the 
three who had constituted the staff for 
the last twelve years Beman alone re- 
mained; with him were associated as 
instructors Alexander Ziwet (C.E. Karls- 
ruhe Polytechnic School ’80), Charles 
Puryear (Richmond ’81, B.S.[C.E.] Vir- 
ginia ’85, LL.D. Daniel Baker Coll. ’14), 
and Frank Nelson Cole (Harvard ’82, 
Ph.D. ibid. ’86), the first doctor of philos- 
ophy to have a place on the staff. Both 
Cole and Ziwet took an active part in 
the New York Mathematical Society, 
their names appearing as authors of re- 
views in the first volume of its Bulletin. 
Some of the instructors appointed in 
these years remained only a short time, 
but the staff was gradually acquiring a 
more stable character. The appointments 
that proved more permanent were those 
of Joseph Lybrand Markley (Haverford 
’85, Ph.D. Harvard ’89) and Elmer Adel- 
bert Lyman (’86, LL.D. Berea College 
’18) in 1890, Arthur Graham Hall (’87, 
Ph.D. Leipzig ’02) in 1891, James Water- 
man Glover (’92, Ph.D. Harvard ’95) 
and Edwin Charles Goddard (’89, ’99 1 ) 
in 1895, and William Henry Butts (’78, 
Ph.D. Zurich ’07) in 1898. Cole left in 
1895 to accept a professorship in Colum- 
bia University. In 1898 Lyman went to 
Michigan State Normal College. 

The year 1899-1900 closed with the 
staff made up of Professor Beman, Jun- 
ior Professor Ziwet, Assistant Professor 
Markley, and four instructors — Hall, 
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Glover, Goddard, and Butts. Goddard 
had been studying law at the same time 
that he was Instructor in Mathematics. 

The next few years witnessed a re- 
markable growth in the staff; there were 
so many changes that it seems desirable 
to record by name only those instruc- 
tors who were later promoted. Walter 
Burton Ford (Harvard ’97, Ph.D. ibid. 
’05) came as Instructor in 1900-1901. 
In 1 901-2 Junior Professor Ziwet was 
placed in charge of mathematics for en- 
gineering students, a step which initiated 
the gradual separation of the work in 
mathematics into two distinct depart- 
ments (see Part VII: Department of 
Engineering Mathematics). The three 
instructors added in 1903-4 who re- 
mained more than the one year were: 
Archie Burton Pierce (California ’90, 
Ph.D. Zurich *03), Theodore Rudolph 
Running (Wisconsin ’92, Ph.D. ibid.' 97) ^ 
and Peter Field (Minnesota ’96, Ph.D. 
Cornell ’02). Louis Charles Karpinski 
(Cornell ’01, Ph.D. Strassburg ’03) and 
John William Bradshaw (’00, Ph.D. 
Strassburg ’04) were appointed instruc- 
tors in 1904-5, and in the same year 
Ziwet was made a professor. Of those who 
later advanced in the department, one 
was added as an instructor in each of the 
next four years — Clyde Elton Love (’05, 
Ph.D. ’13) in 1905-6, Louis Allen Hop- 
kins (Butler College ’05, Ph.D. Chicago 
’14) in 1906-7, Vincent Collins Poor 
(Kansas ’01, Ph.D. ibid. ’15) in 1907-8, 
and Frank Howard Stevens (Chicago 
’08) in 1908-9. Markley became a full 
professor in 1907. Butts, though continu- 
ing to teach mathematics in the Liter- 
ary Department, became Assistant Dean 
in the Department of Engineering in 
May, 1908. Pierce was transferred to the 
civil engineering staff in the autumn. At 
the same time Bradshaw dropped his ad- 
ministrative work (see Part II: Office 
of the Registrar), and Arthur G. Hall, 
who had been a member of the mathe- 


matics faculty for several years before 
1903, returned to the University as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Registrar of the 
Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, and Editor of University Publi- 
cations. Several promotions having been 
made, the staff in 1 908-9 consisted of four 
professors, two junior professors, five as- 
sistant professors, and nine instructors. 

Theophil Henry Hildebrandt (Illinois 
’05, Ph.D. Chicago ’10) came as Instruc- 
tor in 1909-10, and Carl Jenness Coe 
(’09, Ph.D. Harvard ’29) in 1910-11. In 
1 91 1 Glover was promoted from an as- 
sociate professorship to a full professor- 
ship of mathematics and insurance. 

The following five men joined the staff 
in the next five years: Louis Joseph 
Rouse (Princeton ’08, Ph.D. Michigan 
’18) and Tomlinson Fort (Georgia ’06, 
Ph.D. Harvard ’12) in 1913-14, Alfred 
Lewis Nelson (Midland College ’11, 
Ph.D. Chicago ’15) in 1915-16, Harry 
Clyde Carver (’15) in 1916-17, and Rai- 
nard Benton Robbins (Indiana ’09, Ph.D. 
Harvard ’14) in 1917-18. Meanwhile, in 
1914-1 5, the title of junior professor was 
changed to that of associate professor. 
In 1915-16 Stevens was transferred to 
the Department of Engineering Mechan- 
ics, and Hopkins accepted, in addition 
to his teaching duties, the position of 
Secretary of the Colleges of Engineering 
and Architecture. In 1917-18 Ford was 
named Professor of Mathematics, and 
Tomlinson Fort accepted a position at 
the University of Alabama. William 
Wells Denton (’07, Ph.D. Illinois ’12) 
came as Instructor in the fall of 1918, 
and between 1919 and 1921 Field, Kar- 
pinski, Butts, and Running were pro- 
moted to professorships. Norman Her- 
bert Anning (Queen’s University ’05, 
A.M. ibid. ’06) came as Instructor in 
1 920-2 1 . The following year, there were 
ten professors, four associate professors, 
seven assistant professors, and fifteen 
instructors. 
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Because of the practice of introducing 
new courses, often with but slightly mod- 
ified content, and of giving them new 
numbers, the list of courses in 1886-87 
presents a very confused picture: Courses 
10, 12, and 15, which together covered 
much the same ground as Course 5, were 
for freshmen, but Courses 2 and 3 were 
more advanced. In 1887-88 a partial 
renumbering somewhat improved the 
situation. 

Beyond a good two-year program in 
trigonometry, analytical geometry, and 
elementary calculus, only four courses 
were offered besides the reading course. 
These were the five-hour course Analyti- 
cal Mechanics, a two-hour course called 
Modern Algebra, Differential Equations, 
a two-hour course, and the three-hour 
course designated Quaternions. There 
were eight freshman sections handled by 
the two instructors; Professors Beman 
and Jones took care of the other courses. 
With the coming of Dr. Cole in 1888-89 
two new two-hour courses were offered, 
Mathematical Theory of Elasticity and 
Elements of the Theory of Functions. 

Changes in textbooks and in the names 
of courses were also made soon after 
Professor Beman took charge of the de- 
partment; the term “general geometry,” 
introduced by Olney, disappeared. Olney 
had a strong antipathy to the name 
“analytical geometry,” as he maintained 
that its method was no more analyti- 
cal than that of the so-called “synthetic 
geometry.” He distinguished “special” 
or “elementary” geometry, which deals 
with the properties of a particular curve, 
especially the circle, from “general” ge- 
ometry, which treats of the common 
properties of curves and develops meth- 
ods applicable to the investigation of all 
curves. The latter is aptly illustrated by 
the solution of the problem, to find the 
tangent at a given point on any curve. 

Beman did not care to retain this ter- 
minology. He accepted the use of the 
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prevalent name of “analytic geometry,” 
and soon replaced Olney’s texts, espe- 
cially with those of English authors. 
C. Smith’s Treatise on Algebra , his Conic 
Sections and Solid Geometry , Loney’s 
Trigonometry, Williamson’s Calculus , and 
Edwards’ Integral Calculus for Beginners 
were in use in the nineties. A little later, 
Beman, in collaboration with David 
Eugene Smith, published a series of texts, 
but these were for secondary schools — no 
books of college grade were included. 

Two years were sufficient to demon- 
strate that the new numbering of courses 
was not satisfactory, and a complete re- 
vision took place in 1889-90. Courses in 
trigonometry, algebra, analytic geome- 
try, calculus, and analytical mechanics 
were numbered consecutively from one 
to six, with modifications indicated by an 
appended “a”; elective courses bore the 
numbers from seven to thirteen inclu- 
sive. Among these we find but one new 
course, one of two hours in modern ge- 
ometry. The changes of the next two 
years merely lengthened courses already 
included in the list. The University had 
been empowered to grant the teacher’s 
certificate in 1891, but long before that 
some of the departments had been giving 
teachers’ courses, and as early as 1880 
the teacher’s diploma was awarded in 
certain subjects. 

In 1892-93 the department, recogniz- 
ing its responsibility for the preparation 
of teachers for the secondary schools, in- 
troduced two courses for teachers — 
Teachers’ Seminar in Algebra and Teach- 
ers’ Seminar in Geometry. There were 1 28 
Michigan high schools on the accredited 
list of the University in 1893. These 
teachers’ seminars included a review of 
the content of high-school courses with 
occasional reference to more advanced 
points of view, together with a few lec- 
tures on the history of mathematics. 
Each student was expected to write a 
criticism of some text selected from Pro- 
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fessor Beman’s large collection. To one 
who was willing to undertake the task, 
a text in a foreign language was as- 
signed. 

New courses offered in the years that 
followed included Fourier Series and 
Spherical Harmonics, Theory of Substi- 
tutions, Partial Differential Equations, 
Theory of Numbers, Theory of Invari- 
ants, and Theory of the Potential. 

The present statistical and actuarial 
work in the department began in 1902-3, 
when Glover offered three courses in the 
theory of annuities (see p. 654). 

Before the close of the third period, 
January, 192a, there were other de- 
velopments in the curriculum. Profes- 
sor Ziwet, Professor Field, and others 
worked out a series of courses in applied 
mathematics — Vector Analysis, Hydro- 
dynamics, and Theory of Elasticity. Pro- 
fessor Ford offered a course in infinite 
series and products, and another in 
topics in the theory of divergent series. 
The teachers’ courses were elaborated, 
and separate courses were introduced in 
the history of mathematics, graphical 
methods, and celestial mechanics. 

The physical equipment of the depart- 
ment was greatly increased during Pro- 
fessor Beman’s administration. During 
his first year he addressed a letter to the 
Board of Regents, asking for an appro- 
priation of $ 500 to buy models and sup- 
porting his request by reference to Pro- 
fessor Olney’s generosity in turning back 
into the general fund the appropriation 
of an equal amount for the purchase 
of Crelle’s Journal. This request was 
granted, and the purchases made at that 
time constitute most of the collection of 
models now in the possession of the de- 
partment. 

The fourth period, since 1922. — 
Professor Beman began the year 1921-22 
in apparently good health, but an attack 
of arthritis compelled him to turn over 
his classes to others and was the cause of 


his death on January 18, 1922. He had 
completed fifty years of active service as 
a member of the faculty. Professor Mark- 
ley was appointed Chairman of the De- 
partment of Mathematics in 1922. He 
directed its affairs until 1926, when, be- 
cause of failing health, he resigned the 
chairmanship, but continued teaching 
for another year before his retirement. 

Several important changes in the staff 
occurred during the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Markley. In 1922-23 two instruc- 
tors came, Ruel V. Churchill (Chicago 
’22, Ph.D. Michigan ’29) and Cecil Cal- 
vert Craig (Indiana ’20, Ph.D. Michigan 
’27). Bradshaw and Hildebrandt became 
professors in 1923-24, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Robbins left to take a position 
with the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. James Alexander Shohat (Ma- 
gister of Pure Mathematics, Petrograd 
’22) came as Instructor in 1924-25. After 
a long and painful illness. Professor Hall 
died on January 10, 1925 (see Part II: 
Office of the Registrar). Assistant 
Professor Nelson resigned in 1925 to ac- 
cept a professorship in the College of the 
City of Detroit. Ben Dushnik (’24, Ph.D. 
’31) and Walter Otto Menge (’25, Ph.D. 
’3 1 ) began as instructors in 1925-26, the 
year in which Alexander Ziwet was made 
Professor Emeritus, Love was promoted 
to a professorship, and Field was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Department of 
Mathematics in the College of Engineer- 
ing. 

In the spring of 1926 James W. Glover 
became Chairman, and immediately set 
himself to the task of revivifying the de- 
partment. No new major appointment 
had been made since the death of Pro- 
fessor Beman, and at first the Univer- 
sity attempted to secure a man of 
national reputation as professor. The 
attempt having proven unsuccessful, it 
was decided to add several promising 
younger men to the staff. In the year 
1926-27 three assistant professors were 
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appointed — James Andrew Nyswander 
(California ’13, Ph.D. Chicago ’24), 
George Yuri Rainich (Magister of Pure 
Mathematics, Kazan ’13), and Raymond 
Louis Wilder (Brown ’20, Ph.D. Texas 
’23). At the close of that year Markley 
became Professor Emeritus. 

By resolution of the Regents in 1928 
the Department of Mathematics in the 
College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts and the Department of Mathe- 
matics in the College of Engineering 
were reunited under the chairmanship of 
Professor Glover. William Dowell Baten 
(Baylor ’14, Ph.D. Michigan ’29) was 
added as an instructor in the fall of 1928. 
Alexander Ziwet died on November 18, 
1928, and Joseph L. Markley a little 
more than a year later, April 19, 1930. 
In 1929-30 two new assistant professors 
were appointed — William Leake Ayres 
(Southwestern ’23, Ph.D. Pennsylvania 
’27) and Arthur Herbert Copeland (Am- 
herst *21, Ph.D. Harvard ’26). Also in 
that year Assistant Professor Shohat re- 
signed. 

Professor Glover was absent on leave 
during the two years 1930-32 in order to 
devote his time to the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association, of which 
he was president, and Field was Acting 
Chairman of the department. Glover, 
upon his retirement from the chairman- 
ship in the fall of 1934, was named 
Edward Olney Professor of Mathema- 
tics, a distinction conferred in recogni- 
tion of his services to the University and 
to the department. T. H. Hildebrandt 
was designated as his successor. At the 
beginning of the year the department 
lost Assistant Professor Denton. 

During the five years 1935-40 the 
following changes in the staff took place: 
Glover and Ford retired and were 
named professors emeritus, and Associ- 
ate Professor Menge and Assistant 
Professor Baten left the University; Car- 
ver, Wilder, and Rainich were appointed 
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to full professorships; Copeland and 
Churchill became associate professors; 
and Edwin Wilkinson Miller (’26, Ph.D. 
’30), Sumner Byron Myers (Harvard 
’29, Ph.D. ibid. ’32), and Paul Sumner 
Dwyer (Allegheny ’21, Ph.D. Michigan 
’36) were appointed assistant professors. 
At the close of the academic year 1939- 
40 the Department of Mathematics had 
a staff of nine professors, seven associate 
professors, seven assistant professors, 
and eleven instructors. 

When the most recent period in the 
history of the department began in 1922, 
all the main branches of mathematics 
were represented by courses. The addi- 
tions to the staff made possible extension 
in the fields of topology, differential ge- 
ometry and relativity, modern algebraic 
theory, and probability. The number 
and variety of graduate courses has been 
increased, and the use of the seminar 
method has been extended. The most 
striking characteristic of this period has 
been the emphasis placed upon research 
and graduate work. This is reflected in 
the number of doctor’s theses written. 
Although only eleven doctor’s degrees 
had been conferred up to 1922, seventy- 
four were conferred in the eighteen suc- 
ceeding years. Increased interest and 
activity in mathematical research on the 
part of members of the staff have natur- 
ally accompanied this growth. Other ac- 
tivities of the department have not been 
neglected. Not only is there adequate 
provision for those whose interest is 
along mathematical lines, but the in- 
creased need of mathematics in other 
fields has called for expansion in courses 
of interest primarily to engineering stu- 
dents and in courses in actuarial science 
and in mathematical statistics and their 
applications. The Department of Mathe- 
matics is growing not only by furthering 
its own interests but also by serving the 
the needs of other departments. 

John W. Bradshaw 
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II. Courses in Actuarial 
Mathematics 

In this country university courses in 
the theory of probability, up to the be- 
ginning of this century, were largely con- 
fined to the solution of questions of a 
priori probability, that is, throwing of 
dice, drawing of cards, tossing of coins, 
and employment of combinations, per- 
mutations, substitutions, and the like, 
to find the numerator and denominator 
of the fraction expressing the required 
chance. This approach to the subject was 
the natural outcome of adherence to Eng- 
lish texts and acceptance of the practices 
of the British school of mathematicians. 

The first volume of Biometrika ap- 
peared in 1 901-2, but it was a long time 
before the English and Scotch actuaries 
knew much about the new methods of 
approach used by Karl Pearson and his 
followers. The application of the methods 
of empirical probability to important 
practical problems, largely social in char- 
acter — one of which was life insurance — 
was hardly known to our college and 
university mathematicians, and little 
study had been given by any of them to 
this unlimited field of useful and inter- 
esting material awaiting refined mathe- 
matical treatment. 

It might fairly be said that students of 
the natural sciences recognized this situ- 
ation before the mathematicians did. 
With mathematical equipment unequal 
to the task, they were trying as best they 
could to solve problems which they knew 
could be solved but with which they were 
unprepared to deal except by methods of 
elementary mathematical approach. It 
was this situation which first decided 
the writer to introduce in the University 
of Michigan courses in mathematics in- 
volving primarily the study of empirical 
probability. 

One of the most important applica- 
tions of this theory was actuarial mathe- 
matics. Early in the present century a 


number of foreign universities had de- 
veloped actuarial courses in their depart- 
ments of mathematics. This was, of 
course, to a considerable extent, due to 
national insurance and pension plans al- 
ready under way. Although the total in- 
surance in force in the United States was 
more than that of all the rest of the com- 
panies in the world put together, no 
training of technical actuarial content 
was available in this country. It was, 
therefore, under most favorable condi- 
tions that such courses were started at 
the University of Michigan. 

Personal conversations and conferences 
made it apparent that the life insurance 
companies were favorably disposed to- 
ward this new plan. Accordingly, in the 
fall of 1902, the first course in this field 
was offered in the University of Michi- 
gan. It appeared in the University Cal- 
endar for 1902-3 as Mathematics 45, 
“Theory of Annuities and Insurance (II), 
two hours. Dr. Glover.” It was elected 
by eleven men and one woman, and 
was given on Tuesday and Thursday 
in Room 17, University Hall, North 
Wing (now known as Mason Hall). Oli- 
ver Winfred Perrin (’01, A.M. ’04), As- 
sociate Actuary of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was a member 
of this class and the first graduate of the 
University to enter and remain in the 
actuarial profession. 

These courses were first announced 
both in the Department of Mathematics 
and in the Department of Political Econ- 
omy (see Part III: Department of 
Economics). The faculty of the latter 
department was cordially disposed and 
was most helpful in the organization of 
the courses; it co-operated by encour- 
aging election of these courses by stu- 
dents of political economy who had suffi- 
cient preparation in mathematics to 
undertake them with profit. The plan 
was to supplement the technical courses 
in actuarial mathematics by courses in 
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political economy which would develop 
more fully the social aspects of insur- 
ance. 

It should be acknowledged here that 
from the beginning to the present time 
busy executives and officers of insurance 
companies throughout the country have 
given valuable and cordial support to 
this work and have frequently taken the 
trouble to come to Ann Arbor and lecture 
to our classes on various phases of their 
business. This interest from outside the 
University has stimulated the students 
and has undoubtedly contributed much 
to the success of the venture. The com- 
panies also have recognized the training 
received here by sending their officers 
year after year to select University of 
Michigan actuarial graduates for tech- 
nical positions in various departments of 
the home offices. Many students from 
this department have advanced from 
modest actuarial positions to become 
secretaries, vice-presidents, presidents, 
and directors in the important life and 
casualty insurance companies of this 
country. University of Michigan stu- 
dents from China, Japan, Mexico, the 
Philippine Islands, and other countries 
are now holding responsible positions in 
such companies organized in their native 
lands. In a number of cases University of 
Michigan graduates in actuarial mathe- 
matics have organized successful com- 
panies which they now head. 

Up to the present time about four 
hundred students have taken all the ac- 
tuarial courses and most of them are now 
actively engaged in executive positions of 
high rank. Not a few of them hold official 
positions in government insurance offices 
in this and other countries. Among them 
are about fifty women graduates, of 
whom one-third have married and have 
retired from active business life. 

Although the number of professional 
actuarial graduates is relatively small— 
about four hundred — the elementary 
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courses necessary to prepare students for 
advanced actuarial theory led to a new 
development for students not planning 
to become actuaries. They wanted an 
elementary course in financial mathe- 
matics, in which the mathematical con- 
tent included simple and compound in- 
terest, annuities,sinking funds, valuation 
of securities, and depreciation. When 
such a course was offered, it attracted 
many students who were interested in 
the above subjects as a matter of general 
information and as a preparation for one 
of the many lines of modern business. 
This course injected into the classroom 
work a certain practical interest not or- 
dinarily found in elementary mathemat- 
ics courses. The result was a steadily 
increasing demand for Mathematics 5U 
(now Mathematics 47), for which in 
some years as many as three hundred 
students each semester were enrolled. 
And, since the elementary course in 
financial mathematics was begun at the 
University of Michigan in 1902, a simi- 
lar course has been introduced into the 
mathematics department of almost every 
college and university in this country. 

These courses at the University were 
organized and given at first by the writer, 
but additions to the teaching force 
were soon required because of the in- 
creasing number of students. Most of 
the work of instruction in actuarial sci- 
ence has been carried on of late by H. C. 
Carver, C. C. Craig, W. O. Menge, J. A. 
Nyswander, T. E. Raiford, and R. B. 
Robbins. 

The curriculum in actuarial science 
has, in effect, developed a small profes- 
sional field within the Department of 
Mathematics and a new group of ele- 
mentary courses in finance, insurance, 
and statistics which have a strong appeal 
for many students who do not plan to 
enter the actuarial profession. 

James W. Glover* 

* Died July 15, I94 1 * 
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III. Courses in Mathematical 
Statistics 

The first work in mathematical statis- 
tics which was offered by this University 
was presented in a two-hour combined 
course. Mathematics of Insurance and 
Statistics, listed in the 1902-3 Announce- 
ment of the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts by the Department of Po- 
litical Economy and Sociology. This 
course was initiated and taught by 
James W. Glover, and was listed among 
the mathematical courses with the note: 
“For a detailed description of the same, 
consult this Announcement under Politi- 
cal Economy and Sociology.” 

Although the description of this two- 
hour course indicated that an important 
place was given to statistical theory, sub- 
sequent Announcements reveal that the 
course was developed in the direction of 
insurance, rather than of statistics. Thus, 
in 1906-7 and the succeeding years the 
description was as follows: “This course 
includes an elementary treatment of the 
following subjects: Interest, investment 
securities, averages, mortality tables, an- 
nuities, computations of life insurance 
premiums, and reserves.” 

The first course that was devoted ex- 
clusively to statistical theory was offered 
in 1912 by Professor Glover, and this 
date should be regarded as marking the 
birth of our curriculum in statistics. The 
following year the course was taught by 
Edward Brind Escott (’95, M.S. Chicago 
’96) and in the next two years by Chester 
Hume Forsyth (Butler ’06, Ph.D. Michi- 
gan ’15). It was described ( Cal ., 1912-13, 
p. 213) as follows: “The subjects treated 
in this course are averages, graphical rep- 
resentation of statistics, frequency curves, 
correlation, smoothing of statistics; with 
applications to statistical problems in 
economics, biology, insurance, and phys- 
ics.” It was given for two hours credit 
and was continued through the second 


semester as Course 50. Elderton’s Fre- 
quency Curves and Correlation , recom- 
mended by the Actuarial Society of 
America, was used as a text, and this 
work was supplemented by lectures on in- 
terpolation and mechanical quadrature. 

During recent years research workers 
in nearly all fields have recognized the 
necessity of utilizing statistical methods 
in measuring the validity of results de- 
rived from observational data, and con- 
sequently a number of courses in statis- 
tical methodology are now being offered 
in an effort to serve the particular needs 
of the various departments and schools. 
The Department of Mathematics offers a 
special course in mathematics and statis- 
tics designed to meet the needs of stu- 
dents in the School of Forestry and Con- 
servation, another course for students of 
sociology, the basic Courses 49 and 50 
(now listed as Mathematics 43 and 
Mathematics 44), for which one year’s 
work in freshman mathematics is a pre- 
requisite, an intermediate course requir- 
ing a knowledge of calculus, and an ad- 
vanced course designed for students 
working for higher degrees and specializ- 
ing in the more theoretical aspects of 
probability and statistics. Until the end 
of June, 1940, nineteen students had re- 
ceived their doctor’s degrees in mathe- 
matical statistics, the first doctorate in 
this field having been conferred in 1915. 

The members of the mathematical- 
statistical staff are constantly being con- 
sulted on matters concerning statistical 
research from all comers of the campus. 
They also offer informal courses in statis- 
tics for staff members of the University 
who use statistical methods in their re- 
searches but who cannot afford the time 
required to master the mathematical 
background so necessary for a complete 
understanding of the statistical meth- 
odology which they employ. 

The unusual success of this University 
in teaching and utilizing statistical meth- 
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ods has been achieved largely through 
the use of excellent mechanical equipment 
provided by the administration. Since 
a computing machine is available for 
each student in all recitation periods, it 
is possible for the student to work out 
numerical exercises simultaneously with 
the presentation of new topics. The Uni- 
versity utilizes two complete Hollerith 
installations, one in the Rackham Build- 
ing and the other in the University Hos- 
pital. The statistical laboratory possesses 
a very complete set of instruments such 
as adding machines, integraphs, and har- 
monic analyzers. 

In addition to the personnel of its 
mathematical-statistical staff, two other 
factors have contributed largely to the 


leadership of the University of Michigan 
in statistical research. The Department 
of Mathematics is providing an essen- 
tial mathematical background through 
courses in probability, finite differences, 
and other branches of pure mathematics 
which are of great value in developments 
of theoretical statistics. Also, the An- 
nals of Mathematical Statistics — the only 
journal of its kind in the country and 
the official publication of the Institute of 
Mathematical Statistics, with a world- 
wide circulation — was founded within 
the University’s Department of Mathe- 
matics in 1930 and was edited here until 
1938, when its editorial office was trans- 
ferred to Princeton University. 

Harry C. Carver 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MINERALOGY 


T HE Department of Mineralogy 
was one of the earliest depart- 
ments established at the Univer- 
sity, and the first purchase authorized 
by the Board of Regents was an expendi- 
ture for a collection of minerals for this 
department. At a meeting of the Board 
held in November, 1837, Dr. John Tor- 
rey, of New York City, was asked to 
examine and report on a collection of 
2,600 specimens, largely from European 
localities, which was offered for sale by 
Baron L. Lederer, and the Regents, 
upon receiving a favorable report at their 


January meeting, 1838, concluded the 
purchase of this collection for 14,000. 
When it is recalled that the University 
did not open its doors to students until 
the fall of 1841, the foresight of the first 
Board indicated by this early purchase is 
evident. This valuable cabinet of min- 
erals became the nucleus of our present 
museum collections, which in subsequent 
years have been augmented frequently 
by additional purchases, or through gifts 
and exchange of specimens. 

At the October meeting of the Regents 
in 1839, the first appointment was made 
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to the teaching staff of the Department 
of Mineralogy. Douglass Houghton 
(A.M. and M.D. Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Inst. ’29) was tendered the position of 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy, 
and also was “charged with the subjects 
of Chemistry and Pharmacy till the 
Regents take further order in relation 
thereto” (R.P., 1837-64, p. 100). Be- 
cause of his training and experience the 
selection of Houghton was very fitting. 
After his college training he had accom- 
panied Schoolcraft on an expedition to 
the copper-mining region of Lake Su- 
perior. He had written a “Report on the 
Existence of Deposits of Copper in the 
Geological Basin of Lake Superior,” 
which had attracted so much attention 
that in 1837 he was appointed state 
geologist. 

His appointment as Professor carried 
with it a salary of $1,500 a year, but it 
was stipulated that the salary was not 
to begin until he entered upon his duties 
as a teacher, and as circumstances pre- 
vented him from assuming regular duties 
in Ann Arbor, he never received any 
salary from the University. It is reported, 
however, that he did give a brief course 
of lectures (Farrand, p. 55), and some 
confirmation of this statement may be 
found in the faculty report for 1842 
(Sen. Doc., 1843, No. 5, app., p. 84). Al- 
though in the first Catalogues, 1843-44 
and 1844-45, mineralogy was scheduled 
for the third term of the junior year and 
Houghton was listed as Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, 
there is a lack of evidence in reports of 
work completed that the mineralogy 
course was actually given. 

While engaged on a geological survey 
of the Upper Penninsula, Houghton lost 
his life in a storm on Lake Superior, 
October 13, 1845. Although his associa- 
tion with the University was all too 
brief, his influence was enduring, as his 
collections of mineralogical and geo- 


logical specimens came into possession of 
the University through an act of the 
legislature passed in 1846. 

Silas Hamilton Douglass (A.M. hon. 
Vermont ’47), who had formerly accom- 
panied Houghton on his geological sur- 
veys of Michigan and had served for one 
year as his assistant, especially in chemis- 
try, was placed in charge of the depart- 
ment after Houghton’s death in 1845. He 
was a man of unusual ability, and during 
his thirty-three years with the University 
he was called upon to serve in many and 
varied capacities, as indicated by the 
titles he held at different times. After 
serving as a lecturer on chemistry and 
geology in 1845-46 he held the following 
professorships: chemistry and geology, 
1846-47; chemistry, mineralogy, and 
geology, 1847-50; chemistry, pharmacy, 
medical jurisprudence, geology, and min- 
eralogy, 1850-55; chemistry, mineralogy, 
pharmacy, and toxicology, 1855-70; 
chemistry and mineralogy, 1 1870-74; 
chemistry, 1874-75; and metallurgy and 
chemical technology, 1875-77. Also, he 
was Director of the Chemical Laboratory, 
1870-77. 

Thus it appears that the first actual 
systematic instruction given in mineral- 
ogy dates back to 1845, when Silas 
Douglass was placed in charge of the 
department. In 1874, largely because of 
the increasing demands upon his time 
as the result of the rapid expansion in the 
field of chemistry, the Regents, at their 
October meeting, relieved him of some of 
his responsibilities by voting to drop the 
word “mineralogy” from his title. 1 

Douglass was followed by Eugene Wol- 
demar Hilgard (Ph.D. Heidelberg ’53, 
LL.D. Michigan ’87), who had studied 
at the Royal Mining School at Freiberg 
and also at Zurich and Heidelberg. When 

1 In the Calendar , as well as in Hinsdale’s History , the 
chair held by Douglass during this period is given as 
that of chemistry only, though the Regents included the 
word “mineralogy” in his title in 1870 and specifically 
dropped it in 1874. 
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the invitation was extended to him he was 
Professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Mississippi and state geologist. In 
1873 he came to Michigan as Professor 
of Geology, Zoology, and Botany, but 
the following year his title was changed 
to include mineralogy. His tenure was 
very brief, however, for he submitted his 
resignation, effective in March, 1875, in 
order to accept the professorship of agri- 
cultural chemistry at the University of 
California and to be the director of the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Hilgard received many honorary de- 
grees. In 1903 the University of Heidel- 
berg, reconferring a degree after an 
interval of fifty years — a very unusual 
procedure — gave him the honorary di- 
ploma of doctor of philosophy. 

Certain developments between 1865 
and 1875 in a field closely related to that 
of mineralogy largely determined the 
choice of the next man who was called to 
carry on the work. With the early recog- 
nition of the importance of the copper 
and iron deposits in the state, it was but 
natural that sooner or later agitation for 
the establishment of a School of Mines at 
the University would develop. This dis- 
cussion apparently originated within the 
faculty of the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. In March, 1865, 
the president reported that the faculty 
had considered the propriety of estab- 
lishing a School of Mines and desired 
authority to do so. This authorization 
was granted by a resolution passed on 
March 28, 1865: 

Resolved , That the President and Academic 
Faculty be requested to prepare an article 
for insertion in the Annual Catalogue on the 
subject of a School of Mines, so far as now 
developed in the University; and that the 
degree of Mining Engineer be conferred on 
those who complete the course of study pre- 
scribed in the same. (R.P., 1864-70, p. 78.) 

Thus the University undertook, in a 
small way and without special appoint- 
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ments or legislative appropriation, to 
give instruction in this new field. Two 
degrees of mining engineer were con- 
ferred in 1867, six in 1868, and seven in 
1869. 

It must have become apparent shortly 
that the limited number of courses given 
was wholly inadequate in preparation for 
such a profession, and that in justice to 
the many people in the state interested 
in the mining industry, a more compre- 
hensive program of study and greater 
laboratory facilities should be offered. 
In 1875 the Regents were authorized to 
establish a School of Mines (including a 
Department of Architecture), and the 
legislature made appropriations of $8,000 
for salaries and of $2,500 for apparatus 
for each of the two college years 1 875-76 
and 1876-77. Three professorships were 
provided — in mining engineering, in met- 
allurgy, and in architecture and design — 
and provision was also made for employ- 
ing assistants if they should be needed. 
Accordingly, Douglas 2 was transferred to 
the professorship of metallurgy and 
chemical technology, and William Henry 
Pettee (Harvard ’6i) became Professor 
of Mining Engineering in 1875. At the 
time of his appointment Pettee had spent 
three years at the mining school at Frei- 
berg, Saxony, and eleven years teaching 
at Harvard University, where he was 
Assistant Professor of Mining Engineer- 
ing. 

As noted above, the appropriations for 
the School of Mines were made for a two- 
year period, but the legislature of 1877 
failed to provide for its continued sup- 
port. Hopeful that the legislature might 
reconsider its action at the following 
session, the professors of mining engi- 
neering and metallurgy “struggled on for 
two years without pay . . . . ” (Farrand, 
p. 223). No financial support was in 
sight, and the School of Mines at the 
University was therefore definitely aban- 

* He used this spelling after 1873. 
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doned. No precise reason can be assigned 
to the action of the legislature in chang- 
ing its attitude within the short period 
of two years, unless it was the small en- 
rollment in this field of engineering or a 
growing feeling among some of the mem- 
bers of the legislature that the School of 
Mines should be situated in the Upper 
Peninsula. 

In June, 1877, upon the abandonment 
of the School of Mines, Pettee submitted 
his resignation as Professor of Mining 
Engineering, but was immediately given 
the appointment of Professor of Geology 
in charge of Mining Engineering, effec- 
tive the next October. He became Profes- 
sor of Mineralogy and Economic Geology 
two years later and Professor of Miner- 
alogy, Economic Geology, and Mining 
Engineering in 1881. He continued to give 
the instruction in mineralogy until the 
time of his death in 1904, although dur- 
ing the latter part of his regime he was 
burdened with an excessive amount of 
editorial work, especially in connection 
with the printing of the annual Uni- 
versity Calendar (see Part II : Office of 
the Registrar). This naturally inter- 
fered with his teaching to such an extent 
that only a few courses were offered. 

Edward Henry Kraus (Syracuse ’96, 
LL.D. ibid. ’34, Ph.D. Munich ’01) be- 
came Assistant Professor of Mineralogy 
in 1 904, succeeding Professor Pettee. Four 
years later his title read Professor of 
Mineralogy and Petrography and Direc- 
tor of the Mineralogical Laboratory. 
The growth of the department under 
Kraus’s leadership was remarkably rapid, 
largely because of his energy, enthusiasm, 
and foresight. The number of courses 
offered was increased, and the enrollment 
mounted. The Regents, clearly aware of 
the needs of an expanding department, 
graciously voted liberal appropriations 
which made it possible to enlarge the 
departmental personnel and to provide 
the necessary apparatus and equipment. 


The teaching staff was gradually in- 
creased, until at the present time it con- 
sists of five members of professorial rank 
and a number of assistants. Fortunately, 
during this period of very rapid expan- 
sion new quarters for the department 
were provided in the Natural Science 
Building. 

In addition to being a stimulating 
teacher, Professor Kraus possesses rare 
executive and administrative abilities. 
He has therefore been called upon fre- 
quently to serve the University in vari- 
ous additional capacities. From 1911 to 
1915 he served as Acting Dean of the 
Summer Session and from 1915 to 1933 
as Dean; in the School (later. College) 
of Pharmacy, he was Acting Dean from 
1920 to 1923, and Dean from 1923 until 
1 933- 

After the death of Dean Effinger in 
1933, Professor Kraus was appointed Dean 
of the College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts (see Part III: Administration 
and Curriculums). Because of his many 
duties as head of the largest adminis- 
trative unit of the University, he has 
been relieved of all formal teaching, al- 
though he is still a member of the staff, 
and in 1933 the affairs of the department 
were placed in the hands of Walter Fred 
Hunt (’04, Ph.D. ’15) as Chairman. 

1 ° I 939 - 4° the personnel of the De- 
partment of Mineralogy was as fol- 
lows: Edward Henry Kraus, Professor 
of Crystallography and Mineralogy and 
Dean of the College of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts; Walter Fred Hunt, 
Professor of Petrology and Chairman of 
the Department of Mineralogy; Albert 
Becker Peck (Syracuse ’14, Ph.D. Michi- 
gan ’25), Associate Professor of Mineral- 
ogy; Lewis Stephen Ramsdell (’17, Ph.D. 
’25), Associate Professor of Mineralogy; 
Chester Baker Slawson (’19, Ph.D. ’25), 
Associate Professor of Mineralogy; Mar- 
ion V. Denny (’32, M.S. ’33), Assistant 
Curator; Robert A. Hatch (’37, M.S. ’38), 
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teaching fellow; and William B. Colburn, 
Honorary Associate Curator. 

Program of studies. — The subject of 
mineralogy might appear to cover a very 
restricted held of natural science, limited 
to students desirous of becoming profes- 
sional mineralogists and geologists. To 
these groups its appeal is especially 
direct, but also, as a service science, 
mineralogy is valuable to students in 
many related fields. Certain optical 
methods perfected by the mineralogist 
find application in other branches of 
science and in industry, so that present 
elections in mineralogy include students 
enrolled in six schools and colleges — the 
College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, the Graduate School, and the Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, Forestry, Architec- 
ture, and Engineering. 

One of the methods commonly em- 
ployed in the purification of both or- 
ganic and inorganic compounds is that 
termed recrystallization, in which bodies 
bounded more or less completely by 
natural plane surfaces, called crystals, 
are formed. A knowledge of crystallog- 
raphy and of the methods employed for 
determining the optical properties of 
crystals — especially the recognition of 
crystal forms and the use of the petro- 
graphic microsope for obtaining the re- 
quired optical data — is essential for the 
pharmacy student. 

Students in forestry are concerned 
with the various types of soils. For a 
full understanding of the transformation 
from a solid rock mass to a residual soil, 
some knowledge of the chemical and 
physical properties of the original min- 
erals is absolutely necessary. It is also 
highly desirable for the student of for- 
estry to recognize the more common min- 
erals and rocks and the important ores. 

Not only do the various stones used in 
construction possess varying degrees of 
resistance to climatic changes and to the 
corroding influence of our acid atmos- 


phere, but one and the same stone may 
show considerable variation in “life,” 
depending upon its location and the 
construction methods employed. There 
are numerous instances, both in this 
country and Europe, in which the archi- 
tect or the engineer has selected the 
wrong type of material. In many univer- 
sities and colleges, therefore, students of 
architecture and engineering are re- 
quired to elect courses in mineralogy. 

In recent years also the use of X rays 
has been extended to include their ap- 
plication in the testing of materials, es- 
pecially steel castings and nonferrous 
alloys. Here again, a proper interpreta- 
tion of the behavior of matter when 
placed in the path of these penetrating 
rays requires a knowledge of one phase of 
crystallography. Indirectly, a knowledge 
of mineralogy also serves the chemist and 
ceramist, and, if the experience of the 
past is any indication of the trend in the 
future, it is not at all unlikely that fur- 
ther diversification of courses in mineral- 
ogy will be needed for students in special 
fields. 

Present quarters and facilities. — 
With the completion of the Natural 
Science Building in 1915, the Depart- 
ment of Mineralogy moved into its pres- 
ent location from the dingy, cramped, 
and wholly inadequate quarters in the 
basement of Tappan Hall. The Natural 
Science Building was constructed to 
house the Departments of Botany, For- 
estry, Geology, Mineralogy, Psychology, 
and Zoology. In order that this building 
might contain the best facilities for in- 
struction in these fields, representatives 
from the departments concerned visited 
other leading institutions with Mr. Al- 
bert Kahn, the architect, in order to 
study the methods and equipment that 
had been adopted elsewhere. Many of 
the valuable suggestions thus obtained 
were incorporated in the final plans of 
the building. One of the advantages most 
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desired was the maximum amount of 
floor space and light, and it is the uni- 
versal consent of those who have visited 
the building that these objectives have 
been achieved. 

Each of the six departments was as- 
signed a vertical section from the base- 
ment to the roof. This arrangement per- 
mitted the Department of Mineralogy to 
install heavy machinery and piers for 
the mounting of special apparatus on the 
ground floor and also provided excellent 
facilities for storage and for the shipping 
and receiving of material. The other 
floors are utilized for laboratories, lecture 
rooms, offices, and a large display room 
for mineral collections. 

The Department of Mineralogy oc- 
cupies the northeast part of the building 
and comprises thirty-five rooms. This 
northern exposure is especially desirable 
for microscopic work because of the uni- 
form and diffused light in both winter 
and summer. On the first or ground floor 
there are three research rooms provided 
with nonvibration piers and equipped 
with water, gas, compressed air, and 
alternating and direct current; two of- 
fices for those engaged in research con- 
ducted on this floor; a laboratory for the 
preparation of both thin and polished 
sections; and storage rooms. 

On the second floor are the general 
lecture room, with a seating capacity 
of one hundred students; model rooms, 
containing material for demonstration 
purposes; an office; and a large room, 
twenty-four by seventy-two feet, de- 
voted to the exhibition of gems, minerals, 
and rocks. This room is open to the pub- 
lic daily. The corridors on the second 
floor have been lined with glass cases 
containing special and unusual exhibits. 

The main laboratories for general 
mineralogy and for the more advanced 
work in mineral and rock analysis are 
on the third floor. Also on this floor are 
two offices, a balance room, and a well- 


supplied stockroom to furnish all the 
necessary materials and equipment for 
the accurate and complete determination 
of minerals by both physical and chemi- 
cal means. 

On the top, or fourth, floor, ample 
facilities are afforded for the optical 
study of minerals and for instruction 
in crystal measurements. Likewise, the 
work involving the critical study of 
rocks, by megascopic methods and by 
the use of the petrographic microscope, 
is carried on to advantage on the top 
floor, as the northern unobstructed ex- 
posure furnishes ideal light conditions 
for such studies. Also, a rather complete 
library of reprints of articles on mineral- 
ogy assembled by the staff has been in- 
stalled and has been well indexed for 
reference use by advanced students. 

The department is well equipped with 
crystal models, structure models, nat- 
ural crystals, and working collections of 
minerals, rocks, and thin sections. Crys- 
tallographic and optical apparatus of the 
most modem types renders it possible to 
carry on teaching and research in every 
phase of crystallography, mineralogy, 
and petrography. 

Publications. — Among the publica- 
tions from the mineralogical laboratory 
between 1903 and 1937 are six textbooks 
and 108 scientific papers. The textbooks 
cover the general fields of crystallog- 
raphy, descriptive mineralogy, determi- 
native tables, general mineralogy, and 
gem materials: 

Essentials oj Crystallography (1906), Edward H. 
Kraus 

Descriptive Mineralogy (191 1 ), Edward H. Kraus 
Mineralogy — an Introduction to the Study of 
Minerals and Crystals (3d ed.; 1936), Edward H. 
Kraus, Walter F. Hunt, and Lewis S. Ramsdell 
Tables for the Determination of Minerals (id ed.; 

1930), Edward H. Kraus and Walter F. Hunt 
Gems and Gem Materials (ad ed.; 1931), Edward 
H. Kraus and E. F. Holden 
Petrographic Methods (translation from the Ger- 
man of Weinschenk’s book; 191a), Robert W. 
Clark 
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The scientific papers likewise cover 
a wide range of contributions relating 
to (a) occurrence and origin of miner- 
als, (b) crystallographic forms observed 
on crystals, (r) X-ray investigations 
of crystal structures, {d) variations in 


microstructure and optical properties of 
minerals at high temperatures, (e) petro- 
graphic studies of rocks and minerals, 
and (/) new apparatus to determine spe- 
cific properties of minerals and rocks. 

Walter F. Hunt 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


T HE University of Michigan very 
early sensed the importance of 
Oriental studies. In the meeting 
of the Board of Regents of June, 1864, 
the committee on classical courses and 
the president were requested to report 
“whether in their opinion it is not expedi- 
ent to appoint a professor of the German 
and Hebrew languages,” and on March 
31, 1869, the Regents asked the com- 
mittee on classical courses to consider and 
report upon the propriety of providing for 
instruction in Hebrew or the Oriental lan- 
guages. 

The “propriety” was not denied, but 
“provisions for instruction” in the broad, 
and, at the time, somewhat indefinite, 
field of Oriental languages required ex- 
tended consideration. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that it was not until 
twenty years later that the provision for 
instruction finally materialized. During 
that interval Sanskrit was still the ro- 


mantic and remote Oriental study that 
lay beyond Greek and Latin. 1 Hebrew 
was studied by theologians, who some- 
times dipped into Biblical Aramaic and 
Syriac also, but for purely exegetical rea- 
sons. Arabic was losing its place as the 
key to Semitic languages and was not 
yet of sufficient interest in itself to over- 
come its reputation for difficulty. Ethi- 
opic and the remoter Semitic languages 
were below the horizon. Egyptian and 
Coptic — not really Semitic languages — 
became the concern of another group of 
scholars. Assyrian appeared as the San- 
skrit of Semitic studies and as the key to 
most important records relating to the 

1 Sanskrit, in connection with classical or Germanic 
philology, was offered by Calvin Thomas (1879-87), 
Walter Miller (1887-89), Edwin Fay (1890-91), H. F. 
de Cou (1892-93, 1894-95), W. H. Wait (1895-1901), 
C. L. Meader (1902-26), and C. G. Kulkarni (1926-31), 
and after 1881 was indicated at times in the titles of all 
these men except Miller and Fay. Sanskrit was also 
taught by Professors Belser and Craig (see pp. 664-65). 
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Bible. William Rainey Harper attempted 
to popularize Hebrew studies among 
the laity by organizing the nation-wide 
American Institute of Hebrew. Latin 
and Greek were required for the bachelor 
of arts degree in the University of Michi- 
gan. A great deal of effort went into 
documentary (the so-called “higher”) 
criticism of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. A sufficient number of theological 
students flowed through the colleges into 
the seminaries. Faculty members taught 
many hours, and often in several unre- 
lated subjects, with little time for re- 
search and publication, yet, neverthe- 
less, found time for Bible classes. Under 
such circumstances Carl William Belser 
(’8 2, Ph.D. Leipzig ’89) in a sense be- 
came the founder of the Department of 
Oriental Languages and Literatures, al- 
though at that time, when several of the 
larger academic units — in medicine, law, 
and literature, science, and the arts — 
were known as departments, the subor- 
dinate departments for the separate sub- 
jects or subject-groups were rarely spoken 
of as such. 

Belser was the son of a clergyman of 
Ann Arbor, a graduate of the Ann Arbor 
High School and of the University. After 
obtaining his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in Ann Arbor he taught Latin in 
Mount Morris College and Carthage 
College, in Illinois. From 1887 to 1889 he 
studied with the great ones in Leipzig, 
and received his doctor’s degree under 
Friedrich Delitzsch. He was called in 
1 889 as Instructor in German and French. 
The next year he was Instructor in Ger- 
man and Hebrew, and the third. Assist- 
ant Professor of Oriental Languages. In 
his second year he taught twenty hours 
of German, twelve of Hebrew, and four 
of Assyrian; in his third year, ten hours 
of Sanskrit, four hours of Hellenistic 
Greek, nine hours of Hebrew, and four 
hours of Assyrian. That, at least, is what 
he offered to do (Cal., 1889-92). That his 


classes were well attended we may well 
doubt, but we may be sure that they 
were attended by none but students who 
were willing to study languages, for he 
imparted his great learning entirely 
through his interpretation of texts, in the 
manner of German orientalists. Reliable 
reports indicate that some of these stu- 
dents were lacking in both ability and 
proper scientific interest. He gave no lec- 
ture courses. The awkward term “Semit- 
ics” does not occur in connection with his 
title or his work. As Assistant Professor 
of Oriental Languages he had to give San- 
skrit, and as a Biblical scholar he had to 
give Hellenistic Greek — at that time 
pretty much confined to the New Testa- 
ment, for the study of the Greek of the 
Graeco-Roman period as brought to 
light by the papyri of Egypt had hardly 
begun, though Belser was well aware of 
its potentialities. 

His fourth year, and unfortunately his 
last in the University, found him released 
from Sanskrit and giving an ambitious 
program, purely linguistic and, with the 
exception of Hellenistic Greek, purely 
semitistic. He offered fourteen hours of 
Hebrew, four of Assyrian, four of Arabic, 
and one hour each in Semitic palaeogra- 
phy and epigraphy, besides his nine 
hours of Greek. At the end of the first se- 
mester his failing health compelled him 
to remove to a better climate, and he 
went to the University of Colorado as 
head of its department of Latin. He died 
on January 28, 1898, of tuberculosis. 
Among the well-known pupils of this 
truly remarkable man may be mentioned 
the Librarian Emeritus of the Univer- 
sity, William W. Bishop, and the late 
senior Professor of Astronomy, Heber D. 
Curtis. 

For the second semester only, Belser 
was succeeded by a distinguished Assyri- 
ologist as Acting Assistant Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Professor Wilhelm 
Muss-Arnolt (B.D. Divinity School 
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[New Brunswick, N.J.] ’83, Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins ’88), a German of prodigious 
bibliographic knowledge and great lexico- 
graphical profundity, author of the Con- 
cise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language 
(1905). That he was called at all indi- 
cates the serious scientific purpose and 
spirit of the administration and the 
times. That he did not please, or was not 
pleased, must be laid to personal consid- 
erations. 

James Alexander Craig (McGill ’80, 
Ph.D. Leipzig ’86) came to the Univer- 
sity in the fall of 1893 with the title of 
Professor of Oriental Languages. Craig 
also was a pupil of Delitzsch and an As- 
syriologist. He differed from Belser in be- 
ing more concerned with the “higher 
criticism,” and more enamoured of the 
inductive method, as expressed in the 
Hebrew textbooks of William Rainey 
Harper. He appears to have come from 
an atmosphere of controversy. The Calen- 
dar of that year contains the new caption 
Semitic Languages, prominent mention 
of the inductive method, and an appeal 
to the interest of theological students. 
The inductive method, in the opinion of 
some who learned Hebrew under him, 
was a method less profitable to the stu- 
dent than it was interesting to the in- 
structor. However, it must be recorded 
with gratitude that he was an inspiring 
teacher who, with George Hempl (see 
Part III : Department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature), gave some 
students their first glimpse of German 
scholarship. He taught at a time when 
this scholarship was beginning to be 
secretly opposed, rather than sharply 
challenged; at a time when the classics 
were declining and when students were 
beginning to show the effect of the de- 
cline in their preparation and in their 
tastes. 

Craig offered a small selection of 
courses at first: Hebrew and Assyrian. 
Hellenistic Greek he gave as a theologian 
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and as Belser’s successor; Sanskrit also, 
as Professor of Oriental Languages, al- 
though Belser had got rid of this. Sig- 
nificant is the introduction of a lecture 
course requiring no knowledge of Semitic 
or other languages, a one-hour course of 
general introduction to the study of 
Semitic peoples. In 1894 his title was 
changed to Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures and Hellenistic 
Greek. The courses in Hellenistic Greek 
were transferred from the list of other 
Greek courses and placed among the 
courses in Semitic languages. He dropped 
the Sanskrit. The effect of these two 
changes was to make him appear more 
of a Biblical and Semitic scholar. Never- 
theless, the heading Semitic Languages 
disappeared from the Calendar , and also 
the general lecture course. His continued 
interest in languages is shown by the 
addition of Arabic to the program (1894- 
95), the increase of Arabic (1896-97), 
and the introduction of Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Ethiopic (1900-1901). Arabic and 
Aramaic were undoubtedly given, the 
other two almost certainly not. Again 
(1897-98) a lecture course with no lan- 
guage requirements, Semitic History, ap- 
peared. These two-hour, nontechnical 
courses were increased to four in 1 901-2, 
to eight in 1904-5, to nine in 1905-6, and 
in 1909-10 to thirteen, nine of which 
were to be given personally by Professor 
Craig. 

In 1908-9 Craig was on sabbatical 
leave, and most of his courses were 
marked as omitted. Some Hebrew and 
Greek and four of the lecture courses 
were carried by William Hoyt Worrell 
(’03, B.D. Hartford ’06, Ph.D. Strass- 
burg ’09), the Reverend Carl Safford 
Patton (Oberlin ’88, D.D. ibid. ’03, 
Ph.D. Michigan ’13), pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, and the Reverend 
James Leslie French (’99, B.D. Hartford 
’02, Ph.D. ibid. ’05), student pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church. Upon Craig’s re- 
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turn a new heading appeared — Semitics 
and Hellenistic Greek and Studies in the 
English Bible. This is the first appear- 
ance of the term Semitics, a pompous 
and pretentious title, patterned no doubt 
on physics, but reminding the students 
of nothing but “athletics,” for it was in- 
variably spelled and pronounced “Se- 
metics.” Craig was assisted this year by 
Worrell and French. The following year 
Craig was alone in the department, and 
the descriptive matter in course an- 
nouncements noticeably increased. In 
the fall of 1912 Craig left the University, 
for entirely personal and nonacademic 
reasons, first engaging in business in 
Canada, but later returning to the teach- 
ing of Oriental languages at McGill Uni- 
versity and the University of Toronto. 
The latter part of his life he spent in 
Paris. He died in Toronto, May 16, 1932. 
Most of Craig’s courses in 1912 were 
without a teacher, but Dr. French, as 
Acting Assistant Professor, taught He- 
brew and Greek and remained two years 
with varying titles. Gilbert Hawthorne 
Taylor (DePauw ’09, Ph.D. Michigan 
’14) was Instructor in Semitics in 1914-1 5. 

Leroy Waterman (Hillsdale ’98, B.D. 
Hillsdale Divinity School ’00, Ph.D. Chi- 
cago ’12) took charge of the department 
in 1915-16 and remains its Chairman. 
His title appeared as Professor of Semit- 
ics. Hellenistic Greek disappeared from 
the announcement of the department, 
being returned to the list of courses of- 
fered by the Department of Greek. 
Under his administration graduate work, 
with technical requirements, in Assyrian 
and Hebrew has been carried on and de- 
veloped. Also the program of nonlin- 
guistic instruction — in history. Oriental 
civilization, and the Bible and compara- 
tive religion — dictated by the age and 
time in which we live, has been much 
enlarged and intensified. 

In 1925 Worrell returned to the De- 
partment of Semitics and assumed the 


Arabic and Coptic studies, which were 
stimulated by the papyrus purchases and 
finds of the late Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey. 

In 1927-28 Waterman was granted 
a leave of absehce to serve as annual 
professor of the American School of 
Oriental Research at Baghdad, Iraq. 
The incumbency involved research rather 
than teaching, and the year was spent 
in the Near East, first in the study of 
and participation in archaeological field 
work in Egypt, Palestine, and Iraq, and 
secondly in independent topographical 
study of the region of the Nahr Malcha 
(Royal Canal) between the Tigris and 
Euphrates, at their nearest approach to 
each other. This investigation resulted in 
the identification of the site of the city of 
Seleucia on the Tigris, and led to two 
months of preliminary excavation and 
soundings made on the site under the 
auspices of the Baghdad School, sup- 
ported by funds contributed by the Mu- 
seum of Art of Toledo, Ohio. The results 
gave welcome confirmatory evidence of 
the city of Seleucia and its late Parthian 
occupation. (For more complete informa- 
tion regarding the papyri and the Uni- 
versity archaeological excavations, see 
Part VIII: Art and Archaeological 
Collections.) 

The work of the department during 
the academic year 1927-28 was greatly 
stimulated and enhanced by the addi- 
tion to the staff of Caroline Louise 
Ransom Williams (Mt. Holyoke ’96, 
Ph.D. Chicago ’05) as resident lecturer 
on Egyptian. The courses offered in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics (Old Egyptian) 
and in Egyptian art and archaeology 
met with an enthusiastic response. As a 
result of the preliminary work done at 
Seleucia a joint archaeological expedition 
with a planned five-year program was or- 
ganized by the University, acting jointly 
with the Toledo Museum of Art. The 
Toledo Museum supplied the funds and 
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the University took the responsibility 
for the held work and the publication of 
results. Under this arrangement the Uni- 
versity granted Waterman leave of ab- 
sence for the first semester each year 
from 1928 to 193a to direct the work of 
the expedition at Seleucia. During the 
four semesters of his absences, his regu- 
lar courses were very acceptably con- 
ducted by Miss Ellen Whitley Moore 
(’12, Ph.D. ’32), a former student of the 
department who obtained the doctor of 
philosophy degree in Oriental languages 
and literatures in 1932. 

The department discarded from its 
name the term Semitics in 1930 and since 
has been known as the Department of 
Oriental Languages and Literatures, in 
consonance with Professor Belser’s title 
and the original purpose of the undertak- 
ing. In conjunction with the Linguistic 
Institute the department in the summer 
of 1936 offered Hittite, Chinese, and 
Japanese, and in the summer of 1937 Su- 
merian was added and Chinese and Jap- 
anese were continued and further ex- 
tended. 

Special research activities by members 
of the department have resulted in the 
publication of thirteen volumes. 

The University collections of original 
documents belonging within the province 
of the Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literatures consist of the 
following: 

1. Babylonian. Embracing ( a ) over five 
hundred cuneiform tablets ranging from Old 
Akkadian to Neo-Babylonian. A volume of 
Neo-Babylonian texts by Dr. E. W. Moore 
was published in 1939; (b) over fifty seal 
cylinders, button seals, and seal stamps from 
Jemdet Nasr, Sumerian, Akkadian, Neo- 
Babylonian, and Persian times. 

2. Aramaic. A group of three complete in- 
cantation bowls and fragments from the ex- 
cavations at Seleucia. 

3. Coptic. Manuscripts, papyri, and os- 
traca, obtained chiefly through the efforts 
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of Professor Kelsey and the University of 
Michigan expedition in Egypt. These consist 
of fifty-four manuscripts, of which twenty 
are Biblical, thirty-two are ecclesiastical, and 
one is magical. Forty-six leaves are from the 
White Monastery, and are related to the 
Morgan collection. Some thirty-three of the 
papyri are Biblical, thirty-two are ecclesias- 
tical, and thirty are magical. There are 112 
epistolary or documentary papyri, and 181 of 
some other sort or unidentified. Of special 
interest are three early letters in Sahidic, a 
very old Boheiric letter, a husbandman’s 
calendar, an Old Coptic horoscope(?) of the 
second century, and twenty-two items of 
Fayumic (of which fourteen are Biblical, six 
are documentary, and one is ecclesiastical). 
Some of the ostraca belong to the “etmoulon” 
group. 

4. Arabic and Islamic. Three collections of 
Islamic manuscripts were acquired by Pro- 
fessor Kelsey. The so-called Abd ul-Hamid 
collection has artistic and calligraphic value. 
The Tiflis collection is mostly juridical. The 
Yahuda collection contains some nine in- 
teresting items. Some 438 of these are 
Arabic, though many are Persian and Turk- 
ish. In Arabic papyri we possess about thirty- 
four documents, in fine condition and of great 
interest. 

5. Ethiopic. In Ethiopic we have eight 
manuscripts. Biblical and magical. 

The University Library possesses a 
nearly complete set of photographs of 
the Coptic manuscripts in the Morgan 
collection. 

In addition to original documents the 
department possesses a large number of 
casts of original monuments in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Louvre, from Meso- 
potamia. These include bas-reliefs of lion 
hunting and of military operations, a 
pastoral scene from the palace of Ashur- 
banipal of Assyria, two boundary stones 
from the Kassite period, the black obe- 
lisk of Shalmaneser, and the East India 
house inscription of Nebuchadnezzar II. 

William H. Worrell 

Leroy W. Waterman 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


I N the project for the formation of the 
Catholepistemiad, 1817, out of which 
developed the effective plan for the 
University of Michigan, 1837, provision 
was made for didaxiim , or professorships, 
of ethicay or ethical sciences, and ennoeica , 
or intellectual sciences, the latter em- 
bracing “all the Epistemiim , or Sciences 
relative to the minds of animals, to the 
human mind, to spiritual existences or to 
the Deity, and to religion.” It was pro- 
vided, further, that the vice-president of 
the Catholepistemiad should be the pro- 
fessor of ennoeica. Two men were ap- 
pointed respectively president and vice- 
president, the Reverend John Monteith, 
a Presbyterian, and Father Gabriel Ri- 
chard, a man of foreign birth and educa- 
tion. To Father Richard was assigned 
the professorship of ethica and the en- 
noeica. Thus the professorship of moral 
and intellectual sciences, as the chair 
came to be called, uniting the two disci- 
plines, was first occupied by a Roman 
Catholic. It is not known, however, 
whether Father Richard conducted any 
courses, but it is known that he and the 
Reverend John Monteith drew, together, 
a salary of $181.25. The founding of this 
chair was the beginning of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. In the so-called “or- 
ganic act” of March 18, 1837, setting up 


the constitution of the University of 
Michigan, provision was explicitly made 
for professorships of logic, of philosophy 
of the human mind, of moral philosophy, 
and of natural theology, including the 
history of all religions. In the subsequent 
early history of the University, all these 
subjects were usually taught by the pro- 
fessor of intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy (who, sometimes, also taught other 
branches of knowledge), with the excep- 
tion of logic, which was now and then 
combined with rhetoric rather than with 
philosophy. 

When we look back over the period of 
nearly one hundred years beginning with 
the time of the Reverend Edward Thom- 
son, 1843 — the first, so far as we can 
discover, actually to give instruction in 
moral and intellectual philosophy — we 
see that the history of the Department of 
Philosophy may be divided into two pe- 
riods — a period which I think may ap- 
propriately be called the theological 
period, and the period of free philosophy 
which began with Morris, in 1881. In the 
first period all the professors of intellec- 
tual and moral philosophy, without ex- 
ception, were clergymen, whereas in the 
second period none has been; in the first 
period, the occupants of the chair were, 
therefore, with the possible exception of 
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Tappan, as we shall note, not trained 
primarily for their position; it is there- 
fore not unfair to say of them that they 
were at best amateurs in the field, and 
that their chief preoccupation was to 
make use of philosophy as a means for 
the defense of a point of view already re- 
ceived from the tradition of theology, 
rather than to transmit and perhaps en- 
rich the tradition of philosophy itself. 

Except that it would be unfair to the 
greatness and subtlety of thought of the 
medieval philosophers, one might say of 
these early teachers of philosophy that 
they represented a kind of Protestant 
scholasticism, for philosophy was indeed 
ancilla theologicae. It was not the close 
contact with religion that distinguished 
the philosophy of these men — for philos- 
ophy has maintained this contact almost 
throughout its entire history, and a phi- 
losophy that does not offer something 
either to science or to religion is not 
worth its salt — but the fact that, having 
independently of the study of philosophy 
accepted certain theological ideas, these 
men never did what genuine philosophers 
must do — freely and candidly examine 
the presuppositions or set pieces of the 
game of thought and belief. A Morris or 
a Wenley was as religious as any of these 
men, but for them philosophy was not a 
defense but a clarification. Moreover, 
such philosophy as these early teachers 
had was gleaned mostly from the Scot- 
tish school — a distinctively eighteenth- 
century way of thinking — and they knew 
only at second hand, if at all, the great, 
original movement of philosophy of their 
own century — that of German idealism. 

Yet in all these respects, early aca- 
demic philosophy at the University of 
Michigan was no different from academic 
philosophy throughout the country. In 
fact, the change to a more genuine and 
freer type came earlier here than at the 
great universities of the East. With all 
their limitations, these early philoso- 


phy teachers undoubtedly served the 
needs of their time, and anything differ- 
ent would have been impossible. 

Something at once of the importance 
attached to the study of philosophy and 
its general character in this early period 
may be seen from its place in the course 
of study, as announced in the Catalogue 
of 1843-44. The course of study was di- 
vided into three parts: (1) language and 
literature, (2) mathematics and physics, 
and (3) intellectual and moral science. 
Apparently no philosophy was required 
in the first year. In the first term of the 
second year, logic was prescribed; in 
the third year, first term, Abercrombie’s 
Intellectual Powers, and in the second 
term of that year, Paley’s Natural Theol- 
ogy; in the fourth year, first term, Stew- 
art’s Intellectual Philosophy and Cousin's 
Psychology; in the second term, Whate- 
ly’s Logic and Wayland’s Moral Science 
and Political Grammar; in the third term, 
along with Story’s Commentaries on the 
Constitution and Wayland’s Political 
Economy , Butler’s Analogy. 

After the reform of the curriculum un- 
der President Henry P. Tappan (see Part 
I: Tappan Administration), Mental 
Philosophy was prescribed in the third 
term of the third year, and again in 
the first and second terms of the fourth 
year, and Moral Science in the second 
and third terms of the fourth year. In the 
classical course Mental Philosophy was 
prescribed in the fourth year, first and 
second terms; Logic in the second term, 
and Moral Science in the second and 
third terms of that year. In the so-called 
university course, which marked the be- 
ginning of a graduate school, designed 
for students who had won their bache- 
lor’s degrees either in letters or science, 
provision was made for Systematic Phi- 
losophy, History of Philosophy, Logic, 
and Evidences of Christianity. A brief 
description of the method employed in 
teaching Intellectual and Moral Philoso- 
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phy was given in the Catalogue of 1854- 
55 and in ensuing numbers, as follows: 

This study is conducted by the use of text- 
books, accompanied with lectures. Essays on 
subjects connected with the course are read 
by students and criticized by the professor. 
One is read at each recitation. Reference is 
made to the standard works of ancient and 
modern philosophy. 

The first professor of moral and intel- 
lectual philosophy, as has already been 
noted, was the Reverend Edward Thom- 
son (M.D. Pennsylvania ’29, LL.D. Wes- 
leyan ’55), afterward president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. He was 
appointed in 1843, but resigned in Au- 
gust, 1844. This left the way open for the 
Reverend Andrew Ten Brook (Madison 
[Utica, N.Y.] ’41), subsequently both li- 
brarian and historian of the University, 
who served until 1851. Ten Brook was 
followed by the Reverend William Stan- 
ton Curtis, who served for only a year 
and was followed, upon the accession of 
Tappan to the presidency, by Tappan 
himself, in 1852. 

Of all the men of the early period of 
the teaching of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Henry Philip Tap- 
pan (Union ’25, D.D. ibid. *45, LL.D. 
Columbia ’54) was undoubtedly both the 
best trained and the ablest. Although 
originally trained for the ministry, he 
spent many years before he came to 
Michigan in the study and teaching of 
philosophy, as professor of intellectual 
and moral philosophy at the young Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, where 
he had become a professor in 1832. Be- 
fore coming to Ann Arbor he had already 
made a name for himself both in this 
country and abroad through his publica- 
tions: The Doctrine of the Will, Deter- 
mined by an Appeal to Consciousness 
(1840), The Doctrine of the Will Applied 
to the Moral Agency and Responsibility 
(1841), and his Elements of Logic (1844; 


new ed., 1856). Although the two books 
on the will were in general within the 
limits of the ideas characteristic of the 
so-called freewill controversy initiated 
by Jonathan Edwards’ great work, Tap- 
pan took the freewill point of view, and 
in the Doctrine of the Will Determined by 
an Appeal to Consciousness showed a cer- 
tain originality in'generalizing the notion 
of contingency from the will to the entire 
universe, and by developing a conception 
of “moral certainty” or “probable cer- 
tainty” as applied to human affairs, to 
replace the absolute certainty rendered 
impossible by the doctrine of real con- 
tingency. Indeed, it is not extravagant 
to claim for Tappan that in making 
contingency consist essentially in the 
power to attend or not to attend, he 
anticipated, if he did not inspire, William 
James’s famous formulation of freedom 
(compare Tappan, Doctrine , p. 65, and 
James, Psychology, II: 562). In his Ele- 
ments of Logic, moreover, while following 
Cousin and Herschel, he showed some 
novelty in developing the theory of in- 
ductive methods, independently of Mill 
and Whewell. However, it is significant 
that, although he was acquainted with 
contemporary European philosophy, 
Tappan seems to have depended largely 
upon the translations of French and Ger- 
man works that were appearing in his day. 

After the resignation of President Tap- 
pan and until the early period ended 
with Morris’ acceptance of a chair in 
philosophy in 1881, the teaching of phi- 
losophy was on a distinctly lower plane. 
First, the Reverend Lucius Delison Cha- 
pin (Amherst ’51, A.M. ibid. ’54), pastor 
of the local Presbyterian Church, was ap- 
pointed. Chapin’s qualifications for this 
office are not easily discoverable. The ut- 
ter lack of recognition on the part of Uni- 
versity authorities, during this period in 
America, of philosophy as a branch of 
learning requiring a specific training, is 
well illustrated by this appointment. One 
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would demand special training for as- 
tronomy or mathematics, but almost 
any clerical gentleman would serve for 
philosophy! (Unfortunately, the practice 
continues among certain of the smaller 
denominational colleges of America to 
this day.) While Chapin was on leave in 
1867-68 his work was borne by Erastus 
Otis Haven (Wesleyan ’42, A.M. ibid. 
’45, D.D. hon. Union *54, LL.D. Ohio 
Wesleyan ’63), Tappan’s successor in the 
presidency and at that time also Profes- 
sor of Logic and Political Economy. On 
Chapin’s resignation in 1868 Haven be- 
came Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Haven was, of course, a very able 
man, but philosophy was not his field. 
Even the students were aware of what 
was needed, for in the Chronicle (1 : 25), 
we may read: “We want a man who has 
made this study his specialty and can 
infuse life into the dry bones of philo- 
sophical discussion.” But when Presi- 
dent Haven resigned in 1869, the Rev- 
erend Benjamin Franklin Cocker (D.D. 
DePauw ’70) was appointed, a man of 
no university training at all in any sub- 
ject, who, after an adventurous career 
in business, had drifted into preach- 
ing, in which occupation he had won 
fame for his eloquence. He occupied the 
chair of philosophy for fourteen years, 
that is to say, until 1883. On Cocker’s 
behalf, however, it should be said that 
he was a man of vigorous personality 
and of a certain native acuteness of 
mind, that he exerted a large and benefi- 
cent influence on his students, and that 
he made a heroic effort to compensate for 
his shortcomings in education by pro- 
digious labor and reading. The extent of 
his effort is apparent in the books he 
wrote during his professorial career: 
Christianity and Greek Philosophy (1 870), 
Lectures on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion (1873), The Theistic Conception 
of the World (1875), Evidences of Christi- 
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anity (1882), and, finally, a Student's 
Handbook of Philosophy (1881). These 
books are for the most part of the defen- 
sive, apologetic type, and are construct- 
ed very largely from secondary sources. 
Greek philosophy, for example, is viewed 
as a mere preparation for Protestant 
Christianity. As for the chaotic Hand- 
book of Philosophy , it must have been a 
heavy, indigestible meal for the students; 
yet with Cocker as the one who served it, 
they seem to have liked it. And, in his 
other works, there are occasional gleams 
of insight. Perhaps a summary of his 
report to the Regents (P.R., 1871-72, 
pp. 38-39) will throw some light upon his 
ideas and methods of instruction. Re- 
garding psychology as the fundamental 
study, “inasmuch as it deals with mental 
principles and laws which underlie logic 
and ethics,” he had devoted the whole 
of the first semester to this study alone 
and had endeavored to do the work 
thoroughly. The second semester he said 
he had devoted to the teaching of his- 
tory of philosophy, applied logic, and 
ethics, together with the bearing of these 
studies on the evidences of Christianity. 
Yet he gave small attention to this last 
in class, since it was the subject of his 
Sunday afternoon lectures. He regretted 
that he had not found a textbook in 
metaphysics, but hoped to prepare one 
himself. (As we have seen, this hope 
was fulfilled.) He wished that he could 
have two hours a day with his class and 
that the professor of moral and intellec- 
tual philosophy could be relieved of 
other work. (He was in charge of the in- 
struction in social science as well as of 
that in philosophy.) 

A new spirit came into the teaching of 
philosophy at the University when, in 
1881, George Sylvester Morris (Dart- 
mouth ’61, Ph.D. hon. Michigan ’8i)was 
made Professor of Ethics, the History of 
Philosophy, and Logic, and Cocker be- 
came Professor of Psychology, Specu- 
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lative Philosophy, and the History of 
Religion. This spirit was part of a 
broader quickening of interest in the 
German idealism of Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, and in the impact of 
the theory of evolution on philosophical 
thought. 

Morris studied for the ministry in 
America and went abroad tb study phi- 
losophy. On his return he sought an 
opening in the field of philosophy; but 
none offered itself until ten years later. 
Temporarily a tutor in the family of a 
wealthy New Yorker, he was invited by 
his old counselor, Professor Henry Boyn- 
ton Smith of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, to translate into English and bring 
up to date the monumental History of 
Philosophy from Thales to the Present 
Time of Friedrich Ueberweg, a task pe- 
culiarly suited to him because of his inti- 
mate knowledge of both the German lan- 
guage and the history of philosophy, and 
which he performed so well that the 
work soon took its place as the authori- 
tative English classic on the subject. 

Called to the University of Michigan 
in 1870 on the initiative of Henry S. 
Frieze, Acting President after the resig- 
nation of President Haven, as head of the 
newly reorganized Department of Mod- 
em Languages and Literature, Morris 
immediately became a close friend of Pro- 
fessor Frieze, their common interest in 
music contributing to the union of two 
naturally congenial temperaments. 

In spite of his influence in the Univer- 
sity and his growing reputation as a phi- 
losopher both at home and abroad, it was 
not until eleven years later, again upon 
the initiative of Frieze, that Morris was 
appointed to a chair in philosophy at 
the University. In the meantime he con- 
tributed critical book reviews and orig- 
inal articles to the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy , the New England Magazine , 
and to the Victoria Institute or Philo- 
sophical Society of Great Britain. 


Morris soon found himself professor ot 
philosophy in two outstanding universi- 
ties, the Johns Hopkins University and 
the University of Michigan. For Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins, seeking a 
younger man scientifically trained in 
philosophy, first invited Morris to lecture 
in Baltimore during the month of Janu- 
ary in 1878 and 1879; and then, recog- 
nizing his marked success, offered him a 
three-year appointment, on the condi- 
tion that he would remain at Johns Hop- 
kins through three months of each year. 
Thereupon Morris resigned his modem 
language professorship, but consented to 
teach until January, 1880, in place of 
his successor, who was absent on leave. 
Although he continued to maintain his 
home in the city, Morris was not on the 
Michigan faculty in 1880-81, and it was 
only when he was about to leave Ann Ar- 
bor that the local authorities bestirred 
themselves and offered him a chair on his 
own conditions, viz., that he be allowed 
to spend the first semester of each year 
lecturing at Baltimore and the second 
semester in Ann Arbor. This arrange- 
ment continued for four years, as a year 
or more elapsed between the death of 
Cocker in the spring of 1883 and Mor- 
ris’ decision to leave Baltimore after the 
first semester of 1884-85. In the eight 
years he taught at Johns Hopkins, 
Morris contributed to the molding of 
a remarkable group of young scholars, 
among whom were John Dewey, Joseph 
Jastrow, Henry L. Osborn, Benjamin C. 
Burt, W. H. Howell, Allan Marquand, 
Richard C. Burton, and Fred M. Taylor. 
His lectures at Johns Hopkins furnished 
the occasion for the writing of his first 
book: British Thought and Thinkers. He 
finally took leave of Johns Hopkins and 
his philosophical friends there at the 
meeting of the Metaphysical Club on 
January 27, 1885. 

In complete charge of the department 
from the year 1884-85, Morris called to 
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his aid one of his most brilliant pupils at 
Johns Hopkins, John Dewey (Vermont 
’79, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins ’84, LL.D. 
Michigan ’04), with whose enthusias- 
tic co-operation he proceeded to change 
profoundly the orientation, and enlarge 
the scope, of the instruction in philoso- 
phy. While fulfilling his dual role of phi- 
losopher at Baltimore and Ann Arbor, 
Morris introduced on a broad scale the 
study of German idealism with which he 
had become imbued during his student 
years abroad. He is reported to have ad- 
mitted that he was “saved by Hegel” — 
by which he meant that, having lost the 
orthodox Puritan faith of his fathers, 
during his years of critical study, it was 
Hegel who furnished him with a new in- 
tellectual framework within which he 
could reincorporate and reaffirm, freed 
from their theological trappings, the 
greater number of the older values to 
which he remained loyal. 

The outstanding expression of Morris’ 
thought is to be found in the conception 
and the working oi*t of the series of phi- 
losophical monographs published be- 
tween 1884 and 1890 by S. C. Griggs and 
Company of Chicago under the title 
“German Philosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.” This series still stands as 
the most complete exposition of German 
idealism in English. As editor, Morris 
not only conceived the general scope of 
the series and made the assignments, but 
also himself contributed two of the most 
important volumes: Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason and Hegel’s Philosophy of 
the State and of History. The untimely 
death of Morris brought the series to an 
end in 1890. 

The change in the orientation of phi- 
losophy at Michigan during the Morris 
regime is further indicated by the new 
courses of study introduced. Already, 
while he was on part time at Ann Arbor, 
Morris had offered such new courses as 
the History of German Philosophy, Sci- 
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ence of Knowledge as Developed in Aris- 
totelian and Post-Kantian German Phi- 
losophy, Seminar in Kant, and the 
Philosophy of the State with special ref- 
erence to Aristotle, Hegel, and Mulford’s 
The Nation. Professor George H. Howi- 
son (Marietta ’52, LL.D. ibid. ’83, LL.D. 
Michigan ’09), later so influential in es- 
tablishing the idealistic tradition on the 
Pacific coast, had given in the first se- 
mester of 1883, during Morris’ absence in 
Baltimore, a course called Speculative 
Philosophy. Free after he accepted the 
permanent headship of the department 
in 1884 to revamp the curriculum as he 
desired, with Dewey’s co-operation, Mor- 
ris not only extended the standpoint of 
German idealism to the Philosophy of the 
State and of History, to the Philosophy 
of Religion, to Aesthetics, and to Real 
Logic, but he also firmly established the 
seminar in the study of Kant, Hegel, 
speculative philosophy, and Herbert 
Spencer. At the same time Dewey de- 
voted himself primarily to psychology in 
various new courses: Empirical Psy- 
chology, Special Topics in Psychology 
(Physiological, Comparative, and Mor- 
bid Psychology), Psychology and Phi- 
losophy, Speculative Psychology — courses 
which found expression in his first book, 
Psychology , published in 1887 and used 
as a textbook at Michigan for ten years. 

After four years of the most intimate 
and single-minded co-operation with 
Morris, Dewey, who had meanwhile be- 
come Assistant Professor, was called to 
the University of Minnesota in 1888 and 
was replaced at Michigan by Williston 
Samuel Hough (Ph.M. ’84), a thorough 
idealist in outlook, who, in turn, later 
replaced Dewey at Minnesota. 

But Dewey’s career at the University 
of Michigan was not ended. During the 
spring vacation of 1889, while camping 
at his near-by lake cottage with his son, 
Morris contracted pneumonia and died 
on March 23. Dewey was immediately 
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recalled as Professor of Philosophy and 
head of the Department of Philosophy. 

The Dewey regime (1889-94) con- 
tinued ostensibly the general orientation 
which Morris had established. Yet some 
subtle and profound changes began to 
manifest themselves in Dewey himself, 
in the courses offered, and in the kind of 
men with whom he surrounded himself. 
Dewey, as a pupil and co-worker with 
Morris, had been written down by the 
philosophical public as an idealist. But 
there was already evident in his thinking 
the dominance of two new influences: 
functional psychology and the evolution- 
ary theory of Darwin and Spencer. In his 
Psychology (1887) he had already inter- 
preted concepts as “plans of action” and 
psychological processes as functional 
modes of response. Two small books on 
ethics, both written primarily for his 
own classes and published by George 
Wahr in Ann Arbor — Outlines of a Criti- 
cal Theory of Ethics (1891) and The 
Study of Ethics: A Syllabus (1897) — were 
impregnated with the notions of the or- 
ganic unity of the individual agent and 
his environment and the evolution of 
both through the acts of postulating of 
the agent. In these writings the germs of 
Dewey’s later instrumentalism are evi- 
dent. 

Dewey himself turned over the courses 
in psychology more and more to his 
younger colleagues and interested him- 
self in ethical and social problems, as 
evidenced by his giving such courses as 
Anthropological Ethics, the Theory and 
Institutions of Social Organization, Spe- 
cial Studies in the History of Political 
Philosophy (topic changed each year), 
Movements of Thought in the Nine- 
teenth Cei>tury, and Political Philoso- 
phy or Ethics of Human Relations. 

Very much interested in the theory of 
education, John Dewey was one of the 
prime movers in founding the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, to which he made 


some of his earlier contributions on edu- 
cation, and,- sympathetically seconded 
by Mrs. Dewey, he attempted to try 
out his theories on his own children — 
with the result that old Ann Arborites 
still regale one another with tales of how 
the Dewey methods worked. 

Among the men outside of the De- 
partment of Philosophy whom Dewey 
influenced most profoundly were Fred 
Newton Scott, whom he drew into the 
department to give a course in aesthetics 
and with whom he carried on a seminar 
in aesthetics; Charles Horton Cooley, 
later Professor of Sociology, who carried 
out exhaustively Dewey’s principle of 
the organic unity of the individual and 
society; and James Rowland Angell, af- 
terward professor of psychology at the 
University of Chicago and later presi- 
dent of Yale University, who developed 
his theory of functional psychology. 

Within his own department of study 
Dewey’s influence was even greater. He 
grouped about him a number of young 
men exceptionally able and singularly 
loyal to himself and his ideas. Two of 
these were James Hayden Tufts (Am- 
herst ’84, LL.D. ibid. ’04, B.D. Yale ’89, 
Ph.D. Freiburg ’92), Instructor, 1889- 
91, and George Herbert Mead (A.B. 
Oberlin ’83, A.B. Harvard ’88), Instruc- 
tor and Assistant Professor, 1891-94. 
When John Dewey went to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as head of its department 
of philosophy in 1894, Mead accompanied 
him. Tufts had begun his work at Chicago 
immediately after receiving the doctor’s 
degree at Freiburg in 1892. These two 
continued to be Dewey’s most ardent col- 
laborators in the development of the doc- 
trine of pragmatism, or, as Dewey has 
always preferred to christen it, instru- 
mentalism. Since these ideas were already 
germinating in the minds and teachings of 
Dewey, Tufts, and Mead while they were 
in Ann Arbor, it may not be too much to 
claim that the University of Michigan 
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was one of the cradles of the new philoso- 
phy which later became more distinc- 
tively identified with the University of 
Chicago. 

Another young man, Alfred Henry 
Lloyd (Harvard ’86, Ph.D. ibid. ’93), 
called from Harvard in 1891 just as he 
returned from two years abroad as the 
Chapman traveling fellow, became a 
devoted friend and admirer of Dewey. A 
pupil of Josiah Royce and William James 
at Harvard, but falling under the spell of 
Dewey at the University of Michigan, 
Lloyd characterized his philosophy as 
“dynamic idealism,” the title of his most 
typical work, published in 1898. In 
agreement with Dewey, Lloyd always 
started from the active, creative, achiev- 
ing life of the human person; but, unlike 
Dewey, and more in accord with Royce, 
he insisted that this active life implied a 
complete idealistic interpretation of the 
universe. Lloyd, like Royce, was essen- 
tially a metaphysician. An earlier work, 
Citizenship and Salvation; or, Greek and 
Jew (1897), a comparative study of the 
epochs of which Socrates and Jesus were 
the concrete embodiment, is a specula- 
tive interpretation of history somewhat 
after the manner of Fichte and Hegel. 
Such a speculative interpretation, ex- 
pressed in a more comprehensive form 
in Philosophy of History (1899), was 
especially congenial to his mind, and he 
tended to carry it out in his studies of 
ethics, of the theory of the state, and of 
religion. Two other works, The Witt to 
Doubt (1907) and Leadership and Prog- 
ress (1922), set forth the bases of his 
profound and uncompromising liberal- 
ism. Numerous studies along the lines 
enumerated, which appeared from time 
to time in various periodicals and re- 
views, have unfortunately never been 
published in book form. 

Lloyd was not the expounder of a tra- 
dition like Morris or the creator of a 
school like Dewey. His philosophy was 
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peculiarly his own, too subtle and too 
varied in its different expressions to be 
crystallized into the principles and pro- 
gram of a group of disciples. But the in- 
fluence of Lloyd, the thinker, insepa- 
rable from Lloyd, the man, on his pupils 
was quite remarkable. 

On the departure of Dewey, accompa- 
nied by George H. Mead, for Chicago in 
1894, Lloyd was honored with the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Phi- 
losophy for two years, 1894-96. During 
these years he called successively two 
Harvard doctors of philosophy to take 
charge of the work in psychology: John 
Bigham (1894-95) and Edgar Pierce 
C 1 895-96). Neither of these men stayed 
long enough to make any contribution to 
the philosophical tradition, and both 
abandoned philosophy as a profession 
shortly after their departure. 

A third man who became associated 
with the department during Lloyd’s in- 
terim administration is best known and 
remembered for the prominence and de- 
velopment he gave to the study of aes- 
thetics, begun by Dewey and Fred New- 
ton Scott: George Rebec (’91, Ph.D. ’97), 
1894-1909, an unusually enthusiastic 
and dramatic lecturer and teacher, who 
stimulated an interest in literature from 
a new point of view, and, especially in 
his course, Principles and Problems of 
Aesthetic History, attracted hundreds of 
students from the various language de- 
partments into philosophy. Rebec has 
found, since 1909, as director of philo- 
sophical studies, dean of the Graduate 
School, and director of the educational 
and civic services of the University of 
Oregon at Portland, an even larger field 
for his rare talents as an initiator of new 
interest in philosophy. 

During Lloyd’s acting directorship the 
University sought an older man with 
wider experience to carry out the tra- 
dition established by Morris and Dewey. 
Such a man was finally found in the per- 
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son of Robert Mark Wenley (A.M. Glas- 
gow '84, Ph.D. ibid. ’95, LL.D. ibid, ’01, 
Sc.D. Edinburgh ’91), who was the head 
of the department from 1 896 till his death 
in March, 1929. 

Lloyd was later entrusted with large 
responsibilities in the administration of 
the University. Charged with the secre- 
taryship of graduate studies when these 
were still a department superimposed on 
the Literary College, he was later hon- 
ored, when the Graduate School was es- 
tablished, with the deanship for eleven 
years, from 1915 till his death onMayii, 
1926. In 1925, in the interim between the 
presidency of Marion L. Burton and that 
of Clarence C. Little, he was Acting Pres- 
ident. In the midst of his many and ex- 
acting administrative duties he continued 
to exert, through his classroom instruc- 
tion, his consultations with advanced 
students, and his publications, a marked 
influence on philosophical thought. His 
sudden death brought to an untimely 
end a rare personality. 

Wenley and Lloyd, during their thirty 
years of association together, co-operated 
with rare personal loyalty and singleness 
of purpose in consolidating and develop- 
ing the Department of Philosophy, with 
the result that they saw its enrollment 
increase proportionately much more rap- 
idly than did the enrollment in the Arts 
College. During this period the study of 
psychology, which had been initiated by 
Dewey, was gradually expanded and de- 
veloped, under the direction of Walter 
Bowers Pillsbury (Nebraska ’92, LL.D. 
ibid. ’34, Ph.D. Cornell ’96), till finally, 
affiliated more and more with the biologi- 
cal, medical, and social sciences, it was 
practically a separate department. At 
the death of Professor Wenley in 1929, 
this separation was made official. 

The appointment of Robert Mark 
Wenley undoubtedly inaugurated the 
most significant period in the history of 
the teaching of philosophy at the Univer- 


sity of Michigan; it was not only the 
longest period of leadership by one man, 
during which the greatest expansion in 
the number of the personnel of the de- 
partment, the variety of special subjects 
taught, and points of view represented 
occurred, but also the period during 
which the department achieved the great- 
est renown, both within the state and 
throughout the nation. 

Like other distinguished members of 
the faculty, Wenley came from a foreign 
country and brought a stimulating con- 
trast of tradition and point of view. Yet 
the cultural background out of which his 
life emerged was in all essentials the same 
as the hitherto dominant American type. 
For he was brought up in a strictly re- 
ligious, sober, industrious, and rather 
conventional, upper-middle-class family 
of successful Scotch Presbyterian busi- 
ness folk. Moreover, the moral tempera- 
ture of Glasgow, where he spent his 
childhood and youth, had many of the 
characteristics of the large American city 
“on the make” — optimism, bustle, unre- 
flecting self-confidence, and respect for 
worldly success earned by productive 
and beneficent personal talent and ef- 
fort. When he came to America, there- 
fore, he possessed a basis upon which to 
carry through the difficult process of ad- 
justment to his new home. Through the 
smoke of Glasgow’s steadily multiplying 
plants and the ships crowding her har- 
bors, the young Wenley might be said to 
have already glimpsed something of the 
American scene which he was afterward 
to feel so heartily. “When I made my 
great adventure,” he wrote in his un- 
published autobiography, “and removed 
my family and goods and chattels to the 
United States, I drove from my house to 
the steamer, two miles off, and so sailed 
straight into the setting sun, into un- 
tried vasty possibilities.” Although the 
formative years of his life were spent in 
Glasgow, he was born in Edinburgh, 
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July 19, 1861. Receiving his university 
education at Glasgow University, he 
continued his studies in Paris, Rome, 
and Florence; he recognized a debt to 
Lord Kelvin, Richard Jebb, and John 
Nicol, among his Glasgow teachers, and 
to the Scottish preacher John Service, 
but the great influence in his intellectual 
life was Edward Caird, to whose teach- 
ing he remained faithful all his life. 

Already before he was invited at the 
early age of thirty-five to head the de- 
partment at the University of Michigan, 
Professor Wenley had had a distinguished 
career as a teacher of philosophy in Scot- 
land. He had occupied various positions 
at Glasgow and Queen Margaret College 
and had received many prizes and honors 
in philosophy and theology — among the 
latter^ an honorary vice-presidency of 
the Teachers’ Guild, a life fellowship 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a 
fellowship of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and membership in the Aristotelian 
Society. 

Thus, despite his comparative youth, 
Wenley came to his work at Michigan 
with a splendid training and many years 
of experience. In any account of the 
significance of this work, his importance 
as a teacher should take first place. His 
was a subject which, because of its criti- 
cal and controversial spirit and the high 
generality of its basic concepts, presents 
peculiar difficulties to the mind of the im- 
mature student. Yet, because he knew 
life equally well with books, he was able 
to show the connection of these concepts 
with even the most familiar and com- 
monplace affairs — like Socrates, bringing 
philosophy down to earth and within the 
reach of the average intellect. He vivified 
exposition with imagination and sea- 
soned it with a keen wit, which, though 
it often disconcerted the unwary, made 
them, as he often said, “sit up and take 
notice.” He created a direct personal 
contact between himself and the students 
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by doing what people who had never 
heard him lecture would deem impos- 
sible — dramatizing philosophy. Thus he 
made plain to them that their own prob- 
lems were problems of philosophy and 
that only through philosophy, in the 
broad sense, could they be solved. If at 
the beginning they were puzzled and felt 
their moorings in tradition shaken, in the 
end, many left college with the convic- 
tion that they owed to him as to no one 
else, a new and saving perspective upon 
life. Moreover, his relationship with his 
students did not end with graduation; 
for he followed many of them with help 
and guidance throughout their later ca- 
reers. The typical courses that he gave for 
undergraduates were an introductory 
course in problems and methods — the 
enrollment in this course reached six 
hundred at one time — and a course in 
ethics, varying in content from year to 
year, in which he illustrated moral prin- 
ciples through a survey of some highly 
significant period of cultural history. 

Though supreme in the difficult busi- 
ness of initiation into philosophy, it was 
as a teacher of graduate students that he 
could, and did, most fully use the equip- 
ment of his ripe scholarship. The charac- 
ter and method of his more advanced 
teaching is described by one of his pupils 
as follows: 

In his seminar he did not pursue the easy 
method of having his students do the work, 
but himself always did the giving. On the one 
hand, encouraging mature students by 
quietly assuming that they could work inde- 
pendently, without constant supervision, on 
the other hand, consciously guiding and in- 
spiring that independent effort by dint of 
continual giving without stint, he united 
successful inspiration with fruitful com- 
munication of knowledge. It was always evi- 
dent that what was given was the result of 
prodigious effort and meticulous preparation. 
In his seminars in Kant, Hegel and the 
philosophy of religion, he ever offered the 
most solid of solid meat. But even then, 
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though no longer under the necessity of dra- 
matic presentation to retain the attention of 
large groups of undergraduates, the solid 
meat was spiced with the characteristic 
“Wenleyisms” without which he could not 
have been what he was. His graduate lec- 
tures not only manifested his astounding 
erudition, but patently bore the impress of 
his own convictions. Though in no sense at- 
tempting to proselyte, he did frankly and 
vigorously express his own philosophical and 
religious convictions to his graduate students. 
Such factors as these undoubtedly account in 
large measure for the increasing number of 
students who were attracted to him for their 
professional training in philosophy, with and 
for whom he so enjoyed working. 

Not only was Professor Wenley influ- 
ential as a university teacher; he also did 
very effective work as an extramural 
lecturer. Already, in Britain, before he 
came to America, he had distinguished 
himself by his university extension work 
and as a public speaker. And from the 
date (1911) when University Extension 
became a part of the regular program of 
the University, Wenley was one of the 
professors most in demand. 

Despite his varied activities as teach- 
er, lecturer, and administrator, Wenley 
found time and energy for an amazing 
literary output. The total list of his pub- 
lications contains over six hundred titles. 
A large number of these are, to be sure, 
reviews of books. He was rather too gen- 
erous in giving himself to this valuable, 
but ephemeral and unhonored and un- 
remunerated, work. But, counting out 
the reviews, we find over two hundred 
encyclopedia articles, some fifty tech- 
nical articles and as many more on edu- 
cational and literary subjects, several 
pamphlets, and ten books. Many of the 
encyclopedia articles were contributed to 
Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology, for which he drew up the list 
of names in philosophy and religion, and 
to Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Four of his books, including his 


maiden volume, are in the field of the 
philosophy of religion. Of these, Socra- 
tes and Christ (1889), Contemporary The- 
ology and Theism (1897), and The Prepa- 
ration for Christianity in the Ancient 
World (1898) are mainly historical and 
critical in import, whereas the Baldwin 
lectures, Modem Thought and the Crisis 
in Belief (1909), are of a more construc- 
tive character. Four more are in the field 
of the history of philosophy — Aspects of 
Pessimism (1894), An Outline Introduc- 
tory to Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
(1897), Kant and His Philosophical Revo- 
lution, in the “World’s Epoch-Makers 
Series” (1910), a book highly praised 
even by German critics for its profound 
and acute scholarship, and Stoicism and 
Its Influence (1924), being No. 21 of the 
series, “Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” 
The volume entitled The Anarchist Ideal, 
and Other Essays (1913) consists of es- 
says on anarchism in the ancient world, 
on Plutarch, physiological psychology, 
heredity, and the university in the 
United States. Last, there is his con- 
tribution to the University of Michigan 
scholarly publications, The Life and 
Work of George Sylvester Morris (1917), 
notable not only as a graceful and 
sympathetic biography of a former pro- 
fessor in the department but as a pene- 
trating study of the background of 
thought and culture in the United 
States in the nineteenth century. He 
also made an extensive contribution to 
The Life of Robert Flint, by Donald Mac- 
millan (1914). Mention should be made 
of the delightful literary essays which 
he wrote as recreations, such as the es- 
say, “Marian Evans and George Eliot,” 
in the Washington University Studies (Ser. 
II, Vol. IX [1921], No. 1), Poems of 
John Davidson, Selected, with an Intro- 
duction and Bibliography, in the “Mod- 
em Library” (1924), and the two essays 
on Kipling published in the Inlander, 
March and April, 1899. Finally, there 
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should be mentioned the partly auto- 
biographical, partly philosophical, con- 
tribution to the second volume of Con- 
temporary American Philosophers , in the 
“International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method.” As 
expressed in his writings and lectures, 
Professor Wenley ’s general philosophical 
position may be described, I think, as 
Hegelianism of the Right, interpreted in 
terms of his Scotch pietism, and modified 
by a certain skepticism born of his knowl- 
edge of science. Profoundly religious, 
even mystical by training and convic- 
tion, a Christian and a church member, 
he was yet skeptical of the sanctity and 
literal truth of creeds and dogmas. On 
the other hand, he knew the history of 
thought too well to be swept off his feet 
by fashionable currents of opinion in re- 
ligion and philosophy. Although he never 
developed an original system of thought 
in any of his writings, all of his publica- 
tions in whatever field are distinguished 
by broad and accurate learning, knowl- 
edge of the human spirit, especially in its 
relation to its historical and social back- 
ground, and, particularly in the writings 
of his later period, by a brilliant, epi- 
grammatic, characteristic style. To his 
students who followed his advanced 
courses and knew what lay unwritten in 
his mind, it will always be a matter of re- 
gret that he never found the opportun- 
ity to bring to completion a systematic 
work on the philosophy of religion. 

During the headship of Professor Wen- 
ley, the work of the department grew to 
such an extent that, in addition to the 
collaboration given by Professor Lloyd, 
it became necessary to appoint new 
members to the staff. Among those who 
were appointed, the following became 
permanent members of the department 
and are now carrying on in the room of 
Professors Wenley and Lloyd — two Uni- 
versity of Michigan men, Charles Bruce 
Vibbert (’04) and Roy Wood Sellars (’03, 
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Ph.D. ’09), appointed in 1905, and, after 
George Rebec’s resignation, DeWitt 
Henry Parker (Harvard ’06, Ph.D. ibid. 
’08). 

On the death of Wenley and the sepa- 
ration of philosophy from psychology, 
the old headship system of organization 
was abandoned in the department in 
favor of the chairmanship system. De- 
Witt Parker was appointed Chairman 
in 1929. In 1935 the department was 
further reorganized along “democratic” 
lines through the adoption of a written 
constitution giving authority to the de- 
partment as a whole, including instruc- 
tors, with regard to all matters concern- 
ing appointments, promotions in rank 
and salary, and educational policy. In 
1940 the department consisted of six 
men, excluding teaching fellows, the 
three new members being Professor 
Cooper Harold Langford (Clark ’21, 
Ph.D. Harvard ’24), who was appointed 
in 1929, and Assistant Professors Paul 
Henle (Harvard ’29, Ph.D. ibid. ’33) and 
William Frankena (Calvin ’30, Ph.D. 
Harvard ’37), both appointed in 1937. 

The following books, exclusive of those 
that may be regarded as primarily of the 
textbook variety, have been published 
by present members of the department: 
Cooper H. Langford, Symbolic Logic (in 
collaboration with Clarence I. Lewis, 
1932); DeWitt H. Parker, The Self and 
Nature (1917), The Principles of Aesthet- 
ics (1920), The Analysis of Art (192 6), 
Human Values (1931), and Experience 
and Substance (1941); Roy W. Sellars, 
Critical Realism (1916), The Next Step in 
Democracy (1916), The Next Step in Re- 
ligion (1918), Essays in Critical Realism 
(1921), Evolutionary Naturalism (1922), 
The Principles and Problems of Philoso- 
phy (1926), Religion Coming of Age 
(1928), and The Philosophy of Physical 
Realism (1932). 

DeWitt H. Parker 

Charles B. Vibbert 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


T HE subject of physics was first 
taught in the University in the 
autumn of 1843, under the name 
of natural philosophy. Some eleven jun- 
iors constituted the first class, and the 
instruction was conducted by George 
Palmer Williams (Vermont ’25, LL.D. 
Kenyon ’49), who also taught mathemat- 
ics under the title of Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Mathematics. From this 
modest beginning there has been a con- 
tinuous evolution into the present De- 
partment of Physics, comprising in the 
various ramifications of its activities a 
staff of some sixty men, including assist- 
ants and technicians, and occupying two 
large buildings. 

In Detroit, first as the “Catholepis- 
temiad, or University of Michigania” in 
1817, then as the University of Michigan 
in 1821, the institution had been unable 
to find sufficient students of collegiate 
grade. It had therefore confined itself 
largely to secondary instruction, and for 
a time continued to do so even when, on 
Michigan’s admission to statehood in 
1837, the Board of Regents was estab- 


lished and the site at Ann Arbor was de- 
termined upon. Regular university in- 
struction began in Ann Arbor only in 
1 841 . At the same time the Regents with- 
drew a large part of the support which 
they had been pouring into the several 
University-sponsored and University- 
controlled secondary schools about the 
state, called branches (see Part I : Early 
History and Branches). 

In anticipation of the opening of the 
central institution, the Regents, in July, 
1841, appointed George P. Williams to 
be Professor of Languages; but in Au- 
gust, upon his own request, they made 
him Professor of Mathematics instead, 
and appointed the Reverend Joseph 
Whiting to the professorship of lan- 
guages. Both took up residence in Ann 
Arbor in September, and, announce- 
ment having been previously made that 
college instruction would begin, seven 
students presented themselves. Only 
freshman and sophomore classes were 
organized the first year; the sophomore 
class consisted of one student, who was 
later absent for one year, but returned 
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and graduated with the class below in 
1845. The subjects of instruction con- 
sisted of mathematics and the ancient 
languages and literature. Professors Wil- 
liams and Whiting constituted the entire 
resident staff. 

During the next academic year, 1842- 
43, the same subjects of instruction were 
continued for the original class, now 
sophomores, with a brief course in logic 
perhaps added. Some additional students 
joined this class from time to time, and a 
new freshman class had entered. 

In the third and fourth years of the 
curriculum the study of the ancient lan- 
guages was much reduced and natural 
philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, zool- 
ogy, geology, and some of the social sci- 
ences were studied. The academic year 
was at first, and until 1856-57, divided 
into three terms. 

By the autumn of 1843, according 
to the Catalogue , Williams’ title had 
been changed to Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Mathematics, and, as 
previously stated, he conducted the 
instruction of the first class in natural 
philosophy, consisting of junior stu- 
dents; the instruction was given in the 
first and second terms of the third year 
of the curriculum. 

The textbook was the two-volume In- 
troduction to Natural Philosophy by Deni- 
son Olmsted, professor of natural phi- 
losophy and astronomy in Yale College. 
This was first published in 1832. In 
1837 the same author published also 
a more elementary text in one small vol- 
ume, for “schools and academies.” A 
copy of the elementary text is at hand, 
but the college text in its two-volume 
form is not available. After several re- 
visions, however, the college text was 
stereotyped in 1 844 and was thereafter is- 
sued in a single octavo volume of nearly 
six hundred pages, as occasion demanded. 
In an 1858 reprint of this text, which is 
at hand, mechanics, acoustics, electri- 
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city, magnetism, and optics are treated. 

The text is on the whole thorough and 
excellent, but under electricity, to which 
seventy pages are devoted, not a word is 
said on the subject of electric currents, 
for the reason that “in Yale College, 
Galvanism and its kindred subjects are 
assigned to the chemical department.” 
Thus Ohm’s law, which had been an- 
nounced in 1826, is not mentioned; more- 
over, under magnetism nothing is said 
concerning Oersted’s epoch-making dis- 
covery made in 1820, of the effect of the 
electric current on the magnetic needle, 
nor of the equally momentous discov- 
eries made some twelve years later by 
Faraday and by Joseph Henry of the 
phenomena of electromagnetic induction 
and of self-jnduction. 

This is strange, especially in view of 
the fact that Joseph Henry’s work was 
carried on first at Albany and then at 
Princeton, two cities both rather near 
New Haven. Were the Yale chemists ap- 
propriating all of these marvelous ad- 
vances in physics of the time, or were 
these great discoveries as yet too little 
understood to permit of treatment in a 
college text? In the part of the book 
which is devoted to optics, the phenome- 
non of polarization by reflection, discov- 
ered by Malus in 1808, is adequately 
treated, as is also Fraunhofer’s discov- 
ery of the dark lines of the solar spec- 
trum, announced in 1817. But Young’s 
development of the principle of interfer- 
ence, 1801-4, is accorded only a few sen- 
tences (with no mention of Young’s 
name), and Fresnel’s great researches of 
the years 1815-24 are ignored (though 
Fresnel is incidentally mentioned in a 
footnote). 

In the early years at Ann Arbor, as 
elsewhere at the time, instruction was al- 
most entirely from textbooks. Recitation 
of subjects assigned for study consumed 
the greater part of the class periods, com- 
bined, of course, with discussion. Lee- 
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tures were only occasional, and there 
were no demonstration lectures, which we 
now hold as important in the experi- 
mental sciences. Moreover, the student 
was offered no opportunity whatever to 
carry out experiments for himself. Labo- 
ratory instruction in physics at the Uni- 
versity lay as yet nearly forty years in 
the future. 

During the decade 1 843-53 the instruc- 
tion in physics was conducted in the 
manner just outlined. 

Williams, as senior member of the 
faculty, and through his genial spirit 
coupled with an alert mind and kindly 
humor, held a unique place in the Uni- 
versity during its first forty years at 
Ann Arbor. A multitude of students 
came to him for counsel, and all loved 
him. To them he was affectionately 
known as “Punky.” But, though re- 
vered, he did not escape the crude pranks 
occasionally played by the students in 
the early days. It is recorded that early 
one morning the students led a donkey 
into his classroom, and tied it behind his 
desk. When he entered, the students 
were all in their seats. He bowed and 
said, “Good morning, gentlemen! I see 
you have no need of me this morning, 
having already provided yourselves with 
an instructor fully qualified to instruct 
you,” and thereupon he walked out. 

While Professor Williams was now by 
career a mathematician and natural phi- 
losopher, he maintained his interest in 
languages and in theology, in both of 
which he was proficient. Throughout his 
life he was deeply religious and had had 
and retained a desire to be some day or- 
dained a minister. Once he had been 
accepted for ordination, but he then re- 
fused because of doubts in regard to his 
own worthiness. At length he was or- 
dained, in 1846, as a minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal church and subse- 
quently, while retaining his duties at the 
University, served for about two years as 


rector of Saint Andrew's Church of Ann 
Arbor, without salary, in order to help 
this church out of financial difficulties. 

President Tappan, who entered upon 
his duties in the autumn of 1852, at 
once wisely stressed the need for aug- 
mentation of the faculty. Inasmuch as 
Williams had become overburdened in 
his dual professorship of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, and since a need 
for an engineering course had developed, 
Tappan urged the appointment of a pro- 
fessor of physics and civil engineering. 
The Regents created the proposed pro- 
fessorship and selected a man recom- 
mended by the Reverend Erastus Haven, 
then Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity and later its President, as well as by 
the famous botanist Louis Agassiz and 
others, as an individual of superior and 
versatile attainments, qualified to hold a 
professorship in almost any branch of 
science. 

The man in question was Alexander 
Winchell (Wesleyan ’47,LL.D. ibid. ’67). 
He was called in the autumn of 1853, but 
was delayed until January, 1854, * n Ala- 
bama, where he had been teaching, by an 
outbreak of yellow fever. Immediately 
after his arrival Winchell entered upon 
his new duties, and by the autumn of 
1854 the title and functions of George P. 
Williams had been limited to those of a 
professor of mathematics, as Winchell 
was filling the professorship of physics 
and civil engineering. It devolved upon 
Winchell, moreover, to select and pur- 
chase the first physical apparatus for the 
University, an initial appropriation of 
$500 having been made for this purpose. 

Unfortunately, Winchell soon fell into 
disfavor with President Tappan. Prob- 
ably the chief source of their discord was 
personal incompatibility, but in any 
event Tappan felt that Winchell had 
been inattentive to his duties, and, after 
a year, effective in the autumn of 1855, 
had him transferred to what he consid- 
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ered a lass important chair. Another fac- 
tor in the situation may have been that 
Winchell’s dominant interests were in 
fields other than physics and engineer- 
ing. He subsequently had a distinguished 
career, principally as a geologist. 

Simultaneously with the transfer of 
Alexander Winchell, Lieutenant William 
Guy Peck (U.S. Mil. Acad. ’44, A.M. 
Trinity [Conn.] ’53, LL.D. ibid. ’63) was 
called to the chair of physics and civil 
engineering. Graduated first in his class 
at West Point, he had served in the 
Mexican War and then as an assistant 
professor of mathematics at West Point. 
He filled his professorship in Ann Ar- 
bor for two years, 1855-57, and then 
was called to Columbia University. 

During the period of Peck’s incum- 
bency of the chair of physics the first 
Chemical Laboratory Building was 
erected. It was a small building which, 
after numerous and extensive enlarge- 
ments, is now known as the Economics 
and Pharmacology Building. The facili- 
ties thus provided for laboratory work 
in chemistry were among the best of the 
day in America. At this University as 
well as elsewhere, chemistry was the 
science which first introduced laboratory 
instruction. 

No provision had been made in the 
late summer of 1857 for the courses in 
physics and engineering for the coming 
year. At that time a recent graduate 
of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
stopped over in Ann Arbor, to visit 
the University, on his way to Chicago, 
where he intended to seek employment. 
He called upon President Tappan, and 
in the ensuing conversation Dr. Tappan 
suggested that the young man, DeVolson 
Wood by name, remain in Ann Arbor 
and for the time being undertake the in- 
struction in the courses in question, with 
the understanding that he would have 
to content himself with such remunera- 
tion for this service as the Regents might 
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deem proper to allot to him. Wood ac- 
cepted. He proved himself capable and 
was soon given an appointment as an as- 
sistant professor, which he held for two 
years. In June, 1859, he was made Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Civil Engineering, 
but he held this title for only one year. 

The time was ripe for the creation of a 
separate professorship of engineering, 
and DeVolson Wood (C.E. Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Inst. ’57, M.S. Michigan 
’59) was chosen for this chair. In i860 
James Craig Watson (’57, Ph.D. Leip- 
zig ’70), who had for a year been Profes- 
sor of Astronomy, was appointed to the 
professorship of physics, which he held 
for the three years 1860-63. Williams 
then became Professor of Physics and 
retained this appointment until his re- 
tirement in 1875. 

In 1871 George Benjamin Merriman 
(Ohio Wesleyan ’63, A.M. Michigan ’64) 
was transferred from an assistant pro- 
fessorship of mathematics to an adjunct 
professorship of physics. Williams was 
aging and needed relief from the burden 
of his post. In view of his long and con- 
spicuous service, however, he was con- 
tinued in the rank and with the salary of 
professor of physics, but without duties. 

Merriman was the first native son of 
the state to have charge of or take part in 
the instruction of physics at the Univer- 
sity. He was born at Pontiac on April 13, 
1834. 

The lecture rooms and chapel of Uni- 
versity Hall were ready for occupancy in 
October, 1872 (the auditorium not until 
a year later), and the situs of the instruc- 
tion in physics was now transferred to 
this new building; space was allotted in 
the southeast corner of the fourth floor. 
Just previous to this removal the classes 
in physics had been held in the North 
College (Mason Hall). In the very early 
years, when this was the only college 
building, the instruction in all branches 
of learning had been given there. Upon 
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completion of the South College (South 
Wing) in 1848, the classes in some sub- 
jects were transferred to it. Rather more 
likely than not, physics remained in the 
North College until removed to Univer- 
sity Hall. A fact which bears upon this 
question but yet furnishes no definite 
clue is that the above-related donkey epi- 
sode, which occurred in 1857, was re- 
ported concurrently in the Detroit Free 
Press as having taken place in the North 
College. But this episode occurred while 
Williams was Professor of Mathematics 
only. Mr. Levi Wines, an alumnus of 
keen intellect who entered the Uni- 
versity in the autumn of 1870, stated 
that he, as a prospective freshman, went 
to interview Williams, at that time again 
Professor of Physics, and that Williams’ 
office and classroom were then in the 
North College. Accordingly, the instruc- 
tion in physics was either still or again 
being given in the North College. Mr. 
Wines could not recall with certainty 
just where within the North College 
Williams’ rooms were situated, but he 
was inclined to believe that they were in 
the southeast corner of the second floor. 

Mr. Wines also said that when he at- 
tended the course in physics, probably in 
1872-73 and in any event during the 
years that it was conducted by Professor 
Merriman in University Hall, the course 
included lectures as well as recitations, 
and the lectures were accompanied by 
ample demonstrations. The students, 
however, were given no opportunity to 
perform experiments themselves. Also, 
the well-known Ganot’s Physics was 
then being used as a text. This continued 
to be used for many years. 

At this period the students annually 
celebrated at the conclusion of the course 
the “burning of physics” or the “burning 
of mechanics,” which was a comic cere- 
mony in which an effigy representing 
physics or mechanics was by way of cli- 
max to appropriate obsequies cast upon 


a burning pyre. This custom originated 
in i860 and was continued with perhaps 
an occasional omission until 1881. The 
class of 1875, moreover, feeling that the 
“burning of physics” was not enough, 
arranged in addition an entertainment in 
Hangsterfer’s Hall in downtown Ann Ar- 
bor, of which the principal attraction 
was a parody on a demonstration lecture 
in physics — featuring experiments which 
didn’t work! 

In June, 1875, Merriman terminated 
his service at die University to accept 
the professorship of mathematics at Al- 
bion College. In the interim the alumni 
had generously raised a liberal pension 
fund for Professor Williams (see Part II : 
Alumni Association), and he was at 
this same time definitely retired with 
the title of Emeritus Professor of Phy- 
sics. He continued to reside in Ann Arbor 
until his death on September 4, 1881, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. 

John Williams Langley (Harvard ’61, 
M.D. hon. Michigan ’77, Ph.D. hon. ibid. 
’92), a brother of the famous Samuel 
Pierpont Langley, replaced him. A grad- 
uate of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard, Langley had studied medicine 
for a year at Michigan, and had been in 
succession an acting assistant surgeon in 
the United States Navy, an assistant 
professor of natural philosophy at the 
Naval Academy, and a professor of chem- 
istry at the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. He conducted the instruction in 
physics here for two years in conjunction 
with work in chemistry, under the titles 
of Acting Professor of General Chemistry 
and Physics for the year 1875-76 and 
Professor of the same subjects during 
1 876-77. Thereafter, he was Professor of 
General Chemistry only. 

In the autumn of 1877 Charles Kasson 
Wead (Vermont ’71, A.M. ibid. ’74) as- 
sumed the work in physics under the title 
of Acting Professor of Physics. He had 
done graduate study in this country, and 
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this was followed by three years of 
teaching and a year of study in Berlin. 
Under C. S. Wead the first instructional 
laboratory in physics was inaugurated in 
February, 1878; it extended along the 
east side of the fourth floor of Uni- 
versity Hall. Wead’s field of principal 
interest was acoustics. He remained at 
the University until 1885 and then, or 
soon after, returned to the East. After a 
period of some years he entered the 
United States Patent Office. 

During the year 1885-86 the profes- 
sorship of physics was vacant. To pro- 
vide instruction in the interim, however, 
Mark Walrod Harrington (’68, A.M. ’71, 
LL.D. ’94), Professor of Astronomy and 
Director of the Observatory, assumed 
temporary charge of the courses in phys- 
ics, and DeWitt Bristol Brace was As- 
sistant Professor of Physics from Febru- 
ary until June. The latter subsequently 
became a professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Henry Smith Carhart (Wesleyan ’69, 
Sc.D. Northwestern ’12, LL.D. Michi- 
gan *12) assumed his duties in the fall 
of 1886 with the title of Professor of 
Physics and remained at Michigan in 
that capacity until 1909. He came from 
Northwestern University, where he had 
been for fourteen years. Born at Coey- 
mans. New York, on March 27, 1844, 
he had obtained his bachelor’s degree at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, and had then studied at Yale 
for a year before going to Northwestern. 

When Carhart arrived the time was 
ripe for the erection of a laboratory 
building for physics and hygiene. Con- 
struction was begun in 